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AD  VERTISEMENT. 

XN  difpofing  the  order  of  the  following  work,  we  have  not 
thought  it  neceflary  to  confine  ourftlves  ftri<Slly  within  the 
rules  prefcrlbed  by  fyftematlc  writers  on  this  part  of  Natural 
Hiftory ;  as  it  was  not  fo  much  the  objedl  of  our  plan  to  lay 
down  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  various  tribes  of  four- 
footed  animals,  as  to  give  a  clear  and  concife  account  of  the 
nature,  habits,  and  difpofition  of  each,  accompanied  with  more 
accurate  reprefentations  than  have  hitherto  appeared  in  any 
work  of  this  kind.  Our  difregard  of  fyftem,  however,  has  not 
prevented  us  from  attending  to  the  great  divifions  of  Quadru- 
peds, fo  obvioufly  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  fo 
clearly  diftlnguiflied,  that  the  moft  carelefs  obferver  cannot  avoid 
being  forcibly  ftruck  with  an  agreement  of  parts  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  different  individuals  of  which  it  con- 
fifts. 

The  intermediate  ftations,  however,  have  not  been  always  fo 
clearly  defined ;  thefe  are  frequently  occupied  by  charaAers  fo 
dubious,  that  naturalifts  have  not  always  agreed  in  afcriblng  to 
each  its  proper  place  :  Of  this  kind  are  the  Elephant,  the  Hip- 
popotamus, the  Rhinoceros,  the  Cameleopard,  the  Beaver,  the 
Hedge-hog,  the  Sloth,  the  Jerboa,  &c  which  bear  in  them* 
felves  charafteriftlcs  fo  peculiar,  that  they  might  feem  to  coniti- 
tute  diftinft  genera. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  particular 
account  of  the  animals  with  which  our  own  country  is  abun- 
dantly ftored,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  fo  materially  contribute 
to  the  ftrength,  the  wealth,  and  the  happincfs  of  this  kingdom  ; 
of  thefe  the  Horfe,  the  Cow,  and  the  Sheep,  claim  the  firft 
place  ;  and  in  treating  of  thefe,  we  have  noticed  the  improve- 
ments which  an  enlarged  fyftem  of  agriculture,  fupported  by  a 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

noble  fpirit  of  emulation,  has  introduced  into  all  parts  of  thc 
country.  To  thefe  we  may  add  that  moft  ufeful  animal  the 
Dog,  the  account  of  which  forms  a  confpicuous  part  of  our  hif- 
tory,  and  we  truft  will  afford  fome  entertainment  to  thofe  who 
are  pleafed  with  contemplating  the  various  talents  of  that  trufty 
fervant  and  humble  companion  of  man  :  We  have  felected  the 
moft  remarkable  of  the  different  kinds,  and  have  given  faithful 
portraits  of  them,  drawn  from  the  life ;  there  are  flill  others, 
not  unworthy  of  attention,  which  might  have  been  added  ;  but 
to  have  noticed  all  the  variations  and  fhades  of  difference  obferv- 
able  in  the  canine  race,  would  have  fwelled  our  account,  already 
large,  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  have  left  us  too  little  room 
for  others  of  equal  importance,  in  a  comprehenfive  view  of  this 
part  of  the  animal  creation. 

Our  attention  has  been  dlre6^ed  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  various  inflinclive  powers  of  animals — that  hidden  principle, 
which  actuates  and  impels  every  living  creature  to  procure  Its 
fubfiftence,  provide  for  its  fafety,  and  propagate  Its  kind.  To 
difcover  more  and  more  of  this  unerring  guide,  dlredling  the 
brute  creation  to  their  higheft  good  by  the  fimpleft  and  mofl 
certain  methods,  is  a  purfuit  worthy  of  the  moft  refined  under- 
ftanding,  and  leads  us  to  contemplate  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  the  adorable  Author  of  Nature,  who  "  openeth  his  hand, 
and  all  things  are  filled  with  good." 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  neceffary  to  offer  fome  apology 
for  the  evident  want  of  proportion  obfervable  in  the  fize  of  the 
different  animals;  a  defedt  to  which  every  work  of  this  kind 
muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  liable.  In  adverting  to  this,  we 
found,  that  at  whatever  point,  between  the  Elephant  and  the 
Moufe,  the  fcale  were  to  be  fixed,  a  great  and  unavoidable  de- 
ficiency would  be  the  confequence  ;  we  were  therefore  obliged 
to  relinquifh  a  plan,  which,  fo  far  from  being  prafticable,  would 
have  been  the  means  of  throwing  the  whole  into  irregularity  and 
confuiion. 
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{Equus  CaballuSy  Linnaeus.— Z.^  Chevalf  BufFon.) 

THE  HORSE. 

X  HE  various  excellencies  of  this  noble  animal,  the  gran- 
deur of  his  ftature,  the  elegance  and  proportion  of  his 
parts,  the  beautiful  fmoothnefs  of  his  fkin,  the  variety 
and  gracefulnefs  of  his  motions,  and,  above  all,  his  utility, 
entitle  him  to  a  precedence  in  the  hiftory  of  the  brute 
creation. 

The  Horfe,  in  his  domeftic  ftate,  is  generous,  docile, 
fpirited,  and  yet  obedient  -,  adapted  to  the  various  purpo- 
fes  of  pleafure  and  convenience,  he  is  equally  ferviceable 
in  the  draught,  the  field,  or  the  race. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  known  world  where  the 
Horfe  is  not  produced ;  but,  if  we  would  fee  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  native  freedom,  (unfubdued  by  the  re- 
ftraints  man  has  impofed  upon  him)  we  muft  look  for 
him  in  the  wild  and  extenfive  plains  of  Africa  and  Ara- 
bia, where  he  ranges  without  controul,  in  a  ftate  of  entire 
independency.  In  thofe  immenfe  tra£ls,  the  wild  Horfes 
may  be  feen  feeding  together,  in  droves  of  four  or  five 
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hundred ;  one  of  them  always  a£ling  as  centinel,  to  give 
notice  of  approaching  danger :  This  he  does  by  a  kind  of 
fnorting  noife,  upon  which  they  all  fly  off  with  aftonifli- 
ing  rapidity.     The  wild  Horfes  of  Arabia  are  efteemed 
the  mod  beautiful  in  the  world  :    They  are  of  a  brown 
colour,  their    mane  and  tail    of  black  tufted   hair,   very 
Ihort ;  they  are  fmaller  than  the  tame  ones,  are  very  ac- 
tive, and  of  great  fwiftnefs.     The  mofl  ufual  method  of 
taking  them  is  by  fnares  or  pits  formed  in  the  fand. — 
It  is  probable  there  were  once  wild  Horfes  in  Europe, 
which  have  long  fmce  been  brought  under  fubjeilion. — 
Thofe  found  in  America  were  originally  of  the  Spanifh 
breed,  fent  thither  upon  its  firft  difcovery,  which  have 
fmce  become  wild,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  various 
parts  of  that  vaft  continent.     They  are  generally  fmall, 
not  exceeding  fourteen  hands  high  ;  with  thick  heads,  and 
clumfy  joints :  Their  ears  and  necks  are  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  Englilh  Horfes.     They  are  eafily  tamed ;  and  if 
by  accident  they  Ihould  regain  their  liberty,  they  feldom 
become  wild  again,  but  know  their  mafter,  and  may  be 
eafily  caught  by  him. 

At  the  age  of  two  years,*  the  Horfe  is  in  a  condition 
to  propagate. — The  mare  is  generally  in  feafon  from  the 

*  There  are  various  ways  of  judging  of  the  age  of  a  Horfe. 
The  following  are  the  moft  general : — The  eye-pits  of  old  Horfes 
are  commonly  hollow;  but  that  mark  is  equivocal,  young  Horfes, 
begot  by  old  ftallions,  having  Iheni  alfo  hollow. — The  teeth  afford 
the  beft  criterion  of  the  age  of  Horfes.  The  Horfe  has,  in  all, 
forty  teeth  ;  viz.  twenty- four  grinders,  four  canine  teeth  or  tuiks, 
and  twelve  fore-teeth  :  Mares  have  cither  no  tuflcs,  or  very  fliort 
ones.  Fi^e  days  after  birth,  the  four  teeth  in  front  begin  to  fl)oot : 
Thefe  art  called  nippers,  and  are  call  at  the  age  of  two  years  and 
a  half :  They  are  foon  renewed  :  And  the  next  year,  he  again 
cafts  two  above,  and  two  below,— one  on  each  fide  of  the  nippers. 
At  four  years  and  a  half,  other  four  fall  out,  next  thofe  laft  pla- 
ced :  Thefe  laft  four  foal  teeth  are  fucceeded  by  other  four,  which 
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latter  end  of  March  till  the  beginning  of  June  ;  but  her 
chief  ardour  for  the  Horfe  continues  only  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty days.  She  goes  with  young  eleven  months  and  fome 
days ;  continues  to  breed  till  the  age  of  fixteen  or  eigh- 
teen years ;  and  lives,  on  an  average,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years. 

Although  the  Horfe  is  endowed  with  vaft  ftrength  and 
powers,  he  feldom  exerts  either  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
mafter :  On  the  contrary,  he  fliares  with  him  in  his  la- 
bours, and  feems  to  participate  in  his  pleafures  ;  generous 
and  perfevering,  he  gives  up  his  whole  powers  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  mafter  •,  though  bold  and  intrepid,  he  reprefles 
the  natural  vivacity  and  fire  of  his  temper,  and  not  only 
yields  to  the  hand,  but  feems  to  confult  the  inclination, 
of  his  rider. 

But  it  muft^  continue  to  be  matter  of  regret  to  every 
feeling  mind,  that  thefe  excellent  qualities  fhould  be  often 
fhamefully  abufed  in  the  mod  unneceflary  exertions  ;  and 
the  honeft  labours  of  this  noble  animal  thrown  away  in 
the  ungrateful  taflc  of  accompliihing  the  purpofes  of  un- 
feeling folly,  or  laviflied  in  gratifying  the  expe61:ations  of 
an  intemperate  moment. 

grow  much  more  flowly  than  the  firft  eight :  And  it  is  from 
thefe  lad  four  corner  teeth,  that  the  age  (;f  a  horfe  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  :  They  are  fomewhat  hollow  in  the  middle,  .ind  have  a  black 
mark  in  the  cavities.  At  five  years,  thefe  teeth  fcaicely  rife  above 
the  gurris;  at  fix,  their  cavities  begin  to  fill  up,  and  turn  to  a 
brownifh  fpot,  like  the  eye  of  a  garden  bean  ;  and  before  eight 
years,  the  mark  generally  difappears. — The  tuftis  alfo  indicate  the 
age  of  a  Horfe.  Thofe  in  the  under  jiw  generally  flioot  at  the 
age  of  three  years  and  a  half;  and  the  two  in  the  upper  jaw  at 
four  :  Till  fix,  they  continue  fharp  at  the  points ;  but  at  ten,  they 
appear  long  and  blunted. — Thefe  are  the  general  rules  for  afcer- 
tainirig  the  age  of  a  Horfe  ;  but  there  are  frequent  exceptions,  as 
fome  Horfes  retain  the  mark  two  or  three  years  longer. 

A2 
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THE  ARABIAN  HORSE. 

There  is  fcarcely  an  Arabian,  how  poor  foever  m- 
other  refpeds,  but  is  poflefled  of  his  Horfe,  which  he 
confiders  as  an  invaluable  treafure.  Having  no  other 
dwelling  but  a  tent,  the  Arabian  and  his  Horfe  live  upon 
the  moft  equal  terms :  His  wife  and  family,  his  mare  and 
her  foal,  generally  lie  indifcriminately  together;  whilft 
the  little  children  frequently  climb  without  fear  upon  the 
body  of  the  inofFenfive  animal,  which  permits  them  to 
play  with  and  carefs  it  without  injury.  The  Arabs  ne- 
ver beat  their  Horfes ;  they  fpeak  to,  and  feem  to  hold 
friendly  intercourfe  with  them  •,  they  never  whip  them  j 
and  feldom,  but  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  make  ufe  of  the 
fpur.  Their  agility  in  leaping  is  wonderful ;  and  if  the 
rider  happen  to  fall,  they  are  fo  tra£lable  as  to  Hand  ftill 
in  the  midft  of  the  moft  rapid  career. — The  Arabian  Hor-- 
fes,  in  general  lefs  than  the  Race-Horfes  of  this  country, 
are  eafy  and  graceful  in  their  motions,  and  rather  inclined 
to  leannefs. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  inftead  of 
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crofling  the  breed,  the  Arabs  take  every  precaution  to 
keep  it  pure  and  unmixed  :  They  preferve,  with  the  great- 
eft  care  and  for  an  amazing  length  of  time,  the  genea- 
logies of  their  Horfes  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  kind  are  called 
Nobles,  being  "  of  a  pure  and  ancient  race,  purer  than 
milk."  They  have  likewife  two  other  kinds,  which,  hav- 
ing been  degraded  by  common  alliances,  fell  at  inferior 
prices. 

From  Arabia,  the  race  of  Horfes  has  probably  extend- 
ed into  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  thofe  being 
confidered  as  next  to  the  Arabian  Horfes  in  fwiftnefs  and 
beauty,  though  they  are  fomewhat  fmaller. 


The  Spanijh  Genette  is  held  in  great  eftimation :  Like 
the  former,  it  is  fmall,  but  beautiful,  and  extretnely  fwift. 

The  Horfes  of  India  and  many  parts  of  China  are  ex- 
tremely fmall  and  vicious.  One  of  thefe  was  fome  years 
ago  brought  into  this  country  as  a  prefent  to  the  queen, 
which  was  very  little  larger  than  fome  maftiifs,  meafur^ 
ing  only  nine  hands  in  height. 


At 
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THE  RACE-HORSE. 

In  Great-Britain  the  breed  of  Horfes  feems  to  be  as 
mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants. — By  great  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  this  noble  animal,  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  feveral  kinds,  and  by  fuperior  fkill  in  manage- 
ment, the  Englifh  Race-Horfe*  is  allowed  to  excel  thofe 

*  The  following  account  of  the  prizes  won  by  fome  of  our  ca- 
pital Race- Horfes,  will  fliew  the  importance  of  that  breed  in  Eng- 
land, where  fuch  vaft  fums  frequently  depend  on  the  ilTue  of  their 
contefls :  — 

Bay  Malton,  (by  Sampfon)  the  property  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  in  (even  prizes  won  the  amazing  fum  of  5,900!. 
At  York,  he  ran  four  nniles  in  fcven  minutes  and  forty- three  and 
an  half  fcconds,  which  was  feven  and  an  haU  feconds  lefs  time 
than  it  wa?  ever  done  before  over  the  fame  coiufe. 

Childers,  (well  known  by  the  name  of  T lying  Childers)  the 
propertv  of  the  Duke  of  Dcvonfliire,  was  allowed  by  fportfmen  to 
be  the  fleetefl:  Horfe  that  ever  was  bred  in  the  world  :  He  llarted 
repeatedly  at  Newmarket  againft  the  beft  Horfes  of  his  time,  and 
was  never  beaten  :  He  won,  in  different  prizes,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  acool.;  and  was  afterwards  rcfervcd  as  a  ftalliuu. — The 
lire  of  Childers  was  an  Arabian,  fent  by  a  gentleman  as  a  prefent 
to  his  brother  in  England. 

DoRiMANT,  a  famous  Horfe  belonging  to  Lord  Oflbry,  won 
prizes  to  the  great  amount  of  13,563!. 
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of  the  reft  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  the  whole  world.  For 
fupporting  a  continuance  of  violent  exertion,  (or  what  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  bottom)  they  are  fupe- 
rior  to  the  Arabian,  the  Barb,  or  the  Perfian ;  and  for 
fwiftnefs,  they  will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  An  ordinary 
Racer  is  known  to  go  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  lefs  than 
two  minutes  j  but  there  have  been  inftances  of  much 
greater  rapidity :  The  famous  Horfe  Childers  has  been 
known  to  move  eighty-two  feet  and  an  half  in  a  fecond, 
or  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute  j  he  has  run  round  the 
courfe  at  Newmarket,  which  is  little  lefs  than  four  miles, 
in  fix  minutes  and  forty  feconds. 

Eclipse  was  allowed  to  be  the  fleeteft  Horfe  that  ever  ran  in 
England  lince  the  time  of  Chikitrs.  After  winning  king's  plates 
and  other  prizes  to  a  great  amount,  he  covered,  by  fubfcription, 
forty  mareSj  at  thirty  guineas  each, — befides  thofe  of  his  owner. 

Highflyer  was  accounted  the  be/t  Horle  of  his  time  in  Eng- 
land. The  fums  he  won  and  received  amounted  to  near  9,000!. 
though  he  never  ftarted  after  five  years  old.  He  was  never  beaten, 
nor  ever  paid  a  forfeit. 

Match  EM,  a  Horfe  belonging  to  the  late  W.  Fen  wick,  Efq. 
befides  being  a  capital  racer,  was  paiticularly  remarkable  as  a 
llallion  ;  and  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  earned  more  money  than 
any  other  Horfe  in  the  world.  He  was  engaged,  during  nine 
years  of  his  life,  to  cover  twenty-five  mares,  at  fifty  guineas  a 
mare,  and  was  uncommonly  fuccefsful  in  the  celebrity  of  his  pro- 
geny, having  been  fire  to  many  of  our  moft  famous  running  Hor- 
fes.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  the  quieteft  llallion  that  ever 
was  known ;  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  his  great  age, 
being  in  his  thirty-third  year  when  he  died. 

Shark  won,  befides  a  cup  value  120  gs.  and  eleven  hogfheads 
of  claret,  the  aftonifhing  fum  of  15,507  gs.  in  plates,  matches,  and 
forfeits. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1799,  a  match  for  3000  gs.  was  run  at 
Newmarket,  by  Sir  H.  Vane  Tempeft's  Hambletonian,  and 
Mr  Cookfon's  Diamond,  and  won  by  the  former.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  that  wagers  to  the  amount  of  nearly  t-ivo  hundred  ihoufaiii 
pmnds  v.rere  betted  on  the  event  of  this  fevere  race. 
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THE  HUNTER 


Is  a  happy  combination  of  the  Race-Horfe  with  others  of 
fuperior  ftrength,  but  inferior  in  fwiftnefs  •,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  the  moft  ufeful  breed  of  Horfes  in  Europe. 
Their  fpirit  and  activity  in  the  field  are  well  known,  and 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  perfeverance  with  which  they 
endure  the  much  more  fevere  labour  of  polling  on  the 
road,  which  is  now  carried  on  by  this  adlive  and  hardy 
race,  with  a  celerity  unknown  at  any  former  period. 

Geldings  of  this  kind  are  fent  over  to  the  continent  in 
great  numbers :  Their  fuperior  worth  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged abroad ;  and  they  are  fold  at  very  high  prices 
to  foreigners  of  the  firft  diflincStion. 

The  mixture  of  this  with  others  of  inferior  rank  forms 
an  endlefs  variety,  the  different  gradations  becoming  too 
minute  to  be  difcriminated. 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  ROAD-HORSE 


Is  a  ftrong,  vigorous,  and  a61:ive  kind,  capable  of  en- 
during great  hardfliip  ;  its  ftature  rather  low,  feldom  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  hands ;  the  body  round  and  compadl,  its 
limbs  ftrong,  and  its  head  thick. 

Although  this  breed  has  of  late  years  been  negleft- 
ed,  and  almoft  totally  fuperfeded  by  Horfes  of  another 
kind,  more  nearly  related  to  the  Race-Horfe,  where  the 
fafhion  of  figure  feems  to  have  been  preferred  to  utility, 
we  cannot  help  congratulating  our  aflbciated  country- 
men* on  their  fpirited  exertions  towards  public  improve- 
ment, in  which  nothing  of  excellency  in  the  various  kinds 
of  domeftic  animals  is  fuffered  to  efcape  their  vigilance, 
and  this  kind  is  again  likely  to  be  brought  into  notice. 
A  mare  of  this  breed,  in  the  pofleflion  of  Arthur  Mow- 
bray, Efq.  of  Sherburn,  appears  to  us  to  poflefs  all  the 
valuable  properties  attributed  to  the  old  Road-Horfe. 

*  Agricultural  Societie*. 
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THE  BLACK  HORSE. 

No  other  country  has  produced  a  breed  of  Horfes  equal 
in  fize  and  ftrength  to  the  larger  kind  of  our  draught 
Horfes.  The  cavalry  of  England  formerly  confifled  of 
this  clafs  of  Horfes  •,  but  their  inutility  being  experienced 
in  moft  fituations,  others  of  a  lighter  and  more  a£l:ive  kind 
have  been  generally  fubftituted,  except  in  a  few  regiments. 
The  fens  of  Lincolnfhire  produce  a  larger  breed  than  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  London,  there  have  been 
inilances  where  a  fingle  Horfe  of  that  kind  has  drav/n, 
for  a  fmall  fpace,  the  enormous  weight  of  three  tons,  half 
of  which  is  known  to  be  their  ordinary  draught. 

Confiderable  improvements  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  this  kind  of  Horfes,  by  Mr  Bakewell  of  Difliley, 
and  others  *,  who,  by  great  ingenuity  and  attention,  have 
acquired  fuch  celebrity,  that  they  frequently  fell  ftallions 
of  their  refpeftive  breeds  for  two  hundred  guineas  *,  or, 
what  is  a  more  general  practice,  let  them  to  hire  by  the 
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feafon,  for  forty,  eighty,  or  perhaps  an  hundred  guineas; 
and  fome  of  them  cover  at  five  guineas  a  mare.  The 
form  of  the  black  Lincolnlhire  Horfe  has,  by  their  ma- 
nagement, been  materially  altered  :  The  long  fore-end, 
long  back,  and  long  thick  hairy  legs,  have  gradually  con- 
tradled  into  a  fliort  thick  carcafe,  a  (hort  but  upright  fore- 
end,  and  Ihort  clean  legs  ;  experience  having  at  length 
proved,  that  ftrength  and  aftivity,  rather  than  height  and 
weight,  are  the  more  eflential  properties  of  farm  Horfes. 

Another  advantage  poflefled  by  this  im.proved  breed,  is 
its  hardinefs,  or  thriving  quality  -,  its  being  able  to  carry 
flefli,  or  ftand  hard  work,  with  comparatively  little  pro- 
vender. This  hardinefs  of  conftitution,  or  natural  prq- 
penfity  to  thriving,  the  Leicefherfhire  breeders  aflert  is  her 
reditary  in  particular  individual  breeds  or  lines  of  Hor- 
fes. If  this  obfervation  be  juft,  and  that  the  feeding  qua- 
lity can  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  ma- 
nagement in  breeding,  in  this  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
live  ftock,  it  is  a  moft  interefting  circumftance  in  the  na- 
ture of  domeftic  animals. 

A  ftrong,  bony,  and  a£llve  kind  of  Horfes  Is  now  ufed 
in  our  carriages,  inftead  of  the  old  black  Coach-Horfe, 
which  is  almoft  univerfally  laid  afide.  The  docked  tail, 
ofFenfive  both  to  humanity  and  decency,  is  rarely  to  be 
feen :  Propriety  and  good  fenfe  have  at  length  prevailed 
over  a  cuftom  replete  with  abfurdity  •,  and  our  Horfes 
are  permitted  to  retain  a  member  both  ixfeful  and  orna- 
mental. But  we  have  ftlU  to  regret,  that  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  forming  the  tall,  by  cutting  and  nicking  It  on  the 
under  fide.  Is  yet  continued. 

Although  it  would  be  ImpofTible  to  trace  out  the  kind 
pf  Horfes  with  which  our  Britifh  anceflors  oppofed  them- 
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ft 
felves  to  the  legions  of  Julius  Csefar,  on  his  landing  in 

this  country ;    yet  that  celebrated  warrior  himfelf  bears 

teftimoiiy  to  their  a£livity  and  difcipline. 


The  Ponies  of  Wales,  and  thofe  brought  out  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  feem  to  be  original  and  unmixed. 
They  are  both  much  efteemed  for  the  neatnefs  and  beauty 
of  their  forms,  for  the  nimblenefs  of  their  motions,  and, 
above  all,  for  being  remarkably  fure-footed  in  the  mod 
difficult  roads,  which  renders  them  extremely  valuable  in 
the  mountainous  tradls  to  which  they  originally  belong. 
-^Thofe  brought  from  Shetland  are  the  fmalleft  of  the 
genus,  being  in  general  much  lefs  than  the  Afs. 
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■     THE  COMMON  CART-HORSE 

Is  inferior  to  the  Black  Horfe  both  in  fize  and  ftrength  t 
His  form  is  heavy,  his  motions  flow,  and  his  afpeft  with- 
out fprighthnefs :  He  is  neverthelefs  extremely  ufeful,  and 
is  employed  in  the  bufmefs  of  agriculture  and  other  do~ 
meftic  concerns. 
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THE  IMPROVED  CART-HORSE. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  mofl  of  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  fpirit  of  improvement  has  extended  itfelf  greatly 
to  this  ufeful  breed ;  and,  to  the  advantages  of  ftrength 
and  docility,  has  added  thofe  of  form,  adivity,  and  vigour. 
— George  Baker,  Efq.  of  Elemore,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, has  a  remarkably  fine  Horfe  of  this  kind,  from  which 
this  figure  was  drawn. 


Till  of  late  years,  Pack-Horfes  were  employed,  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  to  carry  the  different  ma- 
nufactures and  articles  of  traffic  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another ;  but  the  improved  ftate  of  our  roads 
has  caufed  that  mode  of  conveyance  to  be  almoft  entirely 
laid  afide.  In  their  journies  over  tracklefs  moors,  they 
ftridlly  adhere  to  the  line  of  order  and  regularity  cuftom 
has  taught  them  to  obferve  :  The  leading  Horfe,  which  is 
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always  chofen  for  his  fagacity  and  fteadinefs,  being  fur- 
nifhed  with  bells,  gives  notice  to  the  reft,  who  follow  the 
found,  and  generally  without  much  deviation,  though 
fometimes  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  following  anec- 
dote will  fhew  with  what  obftinate  perfeverance  they  have 
been  known  to  obferve  the  line  of  their  order: — Some 
years  ago,  one  of  thefe  Horfes,  which  had  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  follow  his  leader,  by  accident  or  fatigue,  was 
thrown  into  an  inferior  rank :  The  poor  animal,  as  if  fen- 
fible  of  his  difgrace,  by  the  moft  ftrenuous  exertions,  at 
length  recovered  his  ufual  ftation,  which  he  maintained 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey ;  but,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  inn-yard,  he  dropped  down  dead  upon  the  fpot,  his 
life  falling  a  facrifice  to  his  ambition, — a  fpecies  of  he- 
roifm  we  muft  admire  even  in  the  brute  creation. 


j6 
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THE  MULE. 

This  ufeful  and  hardy  animal  is  the  offspring  of  the 
Horfe  and  the  Afs,  and  being  generally  barren,  furnilhes 
an  indifputable  proof  that  the  two  fpecies  are  perfe6Hy 
diflincl.  Nature  has  providently  flopped  the  further  pro- 
pagation of  thefe  heterogeneous  produ6lions,  to  preferve, 
uncontaminated,  the  form  of  each  animal  j  without  which 
regulation,  the  races  would  in  a  fhort  time  be  mixed  witli 
each  other,  and  every  creature,  lofing  its  original  perfec- 
tion, would  rapidly  degenerate. 

Mules  have  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  bring 
forth  young,  efpecially  in  hot  countries  5  and  inftances 
have  not  been  wanting,  though  they  are  rare,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  But  it  would  require  a  fuccefTion 
of  experiments  to  prove  that  Mules  will  breed  with  each 
other,  and  produce  an  offspring  equally  capable  of  conti- 
nuing the  race. 

The  common  Mule  is  very  healthy,  and  will  live  above 
thirty  years.      It  is  foun(J  very  ferviceable  in  carrying 
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burthens,  particularly  in  mountainous  and  ftony  places, 

where   Horfes  are  not  fo  fure-footed. ^The  fize   and 

ftrength  of  our  breed  have  lately  been  much  improved 
by  the  importation  of  Spanifh  Male-Afles ;  and  it  were 
much  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  ufeful  qualities  of  this  ani- 
mal were  more  attended  to :  For,  by  proper  care  in  its 
breaking,  its  natural  obftinacy  would  in  a  great  meafure 
be  correfted ;  and  it  might  be  formed  with  fuccefs  for 
the  faddle,  the  draught,  or  the  burthen. 

People  of  the  firft  quality  in  Spain  are  drawn  by 
Mules,  where  fifty  or  fixty  guineas  is  no  uncommon 
price  for  one  of  them ;  nor  is  it  furprizing,  when  we 
confider  how  far  they  excel  the  Horfe  in  travelling  in  a 
mountainous  country,  the  Mule  being  able  to  tread  fe- 
curely  where  the  former  can  hardly  fhand. — ^Their  man- 
ner of  going  down  the  precipices  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes, 
&c.  is  very  extraordinary ;  and  with  it  we  will  conclude 
their  hiftory.  In  thefe  paflages,  on  one  fide,  are  fteep 
eminences,  and,  on  the  other,  frightful  abyfles ;  and,  as 
they  generally  follow  the  dire£lion  of  the  mountain,  the 
road,  inftead  of  lying  in  a  level,  forms,  at  every  little 
diftance,  deep  declivities  of  feveral  hundred  yards  down- 
ward. Thefe  can  only  be  defcended  by  Mules  •,  and  the 
animal  itfelf  feems  fenfible  of  the  danger,  and  the  qau- 
tion  that  is  to  be  ufed  in  fuch  defcents.  When  they 
come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  thefe  precipices,  they  ftop 
without  being  checked  by  the  rider  ;  and  if  he  inadver- 
tently attempt  to  fpur  them  on,  they  continue  immove- 
able. They  feem  all  this  time  ruminating  on  tlae  danger 
that  lies  before  them,  and  preparing  themfelves  for  the 
encounter.      They  not  only  attentively  view  the  road, 
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but  tremble  and  fnort  at  the  danger.  Having  preparedr 
for  the  defcent,  tlicy  phice  their  fore  feet  in  a  pofture,  as 
if  they  were  flopping  themfelves ;  they  then  alfo  put 
their  hind  feet  together,  but  a  Httle  forward,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude,  having  taken 
as  it  were  a  furvey  of  the  road,  they  Aide  down  witli  the 
fwiftnefs  of  a  meteor.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  rider 
has  to  do  is  to  keep  himfelf  fall  on  the  faddle  without 
checking  the  rein,  for  the  leaft  motion  is  fufEcient  to 
diforder  the  equilibrium  of  the  Mule ;  in  which  cafe  they 
both  unavoidably  perifli.  But  their  addrefs  in  this  rapid 
defcent  is  truly  wonderful  j  for  in  their  fwifteft  motion, 
when  they  feem  to  have  loft  all  government  of  them- 
felves, they  follow  exa£lly  the  different  windings  of  the 
road,  as  if  they  had  previoufly  fettled  in  their  minds  the 
route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every  precaution  for 
their  fafety.  In  this  journey,  the  natives  place  them- 
felves along  the  fides  of  the  mountains  ;  and,  holding  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  animate  the  beafts  witli  fliouts, 
and  encourage  them  to  perfevere.  Some  Mules,  after 
being  long  ufed  to  thefe  journies,  acquire  a  kind  of  repu- 
tation for  their  fafety  and  fkill  5  and  their  value  rifes  in 
proportion  to  their  fame. 
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THE  ASS. 

[Eqims  AJtrmSi  Lin. — UAne^  BufF.) 

The  Afs,  it  is  probable,  was  originally  a  native  oT 
Arabia  and  other  parts  of  the  Eall :  The  deferts  of  Ly* 
bia  and  Nunlidia,  and  many  parts  of  the  Archipelago, 
contain  vail  herds  of  wild  Afles,  which  run  with  fuch 
amazing  fwiftnefs,  that  even  the  fleeteft  Horfes  of  the 
country  can  hardly  overtake  them.  They  are  chiefly 
caught  by  the  natives  on  account  of  their  flefli,  which 
is  eaten  by  them,  and  confider^d  as  a  delicious  repaft. 
The  flefh  of  the  common  or  tame  Afs  is  however  drier, 
more  tough,  and  difagreeable  than  that  of  the  Horfe  •, 
Galen  fays,  it  is  even  unv/holefome :  Its  rnilk,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  approved  remedy  for  certain  diforders. 

The  Afs,  like  the  Horfe,  Was  originally  imported  into 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  where  it  has  run  wild,  and 
become  extremely  numerous.  UUoa  informs  us  that,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  they  hunt  them  in  the  following 
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manner : — A  number  of  perfons  on  horfeback,  attended 
by  Indians  on  foot,  form  a  large  circle  in  order  to  drive 
them  into  a  narrow  compafs,  where  at  full  fpeed  they 
throw  a  noofc  over  them,  and  having  fecured  them  with 
fetters,  leave  them  till  the  chace  Is  over,  which  frequent 
ly  lafts  for  feveral  days. 

A  warm  climate  is  moft  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
this  animal :  The  Afs  produced  in  this  country  is  much 
inferior  in  fize  and  beauty  to  thofe  of  Spain  and  other 
warm  countries  :  In  Guinea,  they  are  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  even  their  Horfes :  In  Perfia,  they  have 
two  kinds, — the  one  flow  and  heavy,  which  is  made  ufe 
of  for  carrying  burthens ;  the  other  nimble,  fm.ooth,  and 
ftately,  ufed  chiefly  for  the  faddle. 

Holingfhed  informs  us,  that,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabetli,  there  were  no  Afl'es  in  this  country :  How 
foon  after  they  might  be  inti'oduced,  is  uncertain.  How- 
ever, they  are  at  prefent  naturalized  in  this  kingdom, 
where  their  utility  becomes  daily  more  univerfaily  ex- 
perienced. 

The  qualities  of  this  animal  are  fo  well  known,  as  to 
need  no  defcription.:  His  gentlenefs,  patience,  and  per- 
feverance,  are  without  example :  He  is  temperate  witli 
regard  to  food,  and  eats  contentedly  the  coarfeil  and  moll 
negleftcd  'herbage :  If  he  give  the  preference  to  any  ve- 
getable, it  is  to  the  plantain,  for  which  he  will  neglect: 
every  other  herb  in  the  paflure.  In  his  water  he  is  fingu- 
larly  nice,  drinking  only  from  the  clearefl:  brooks.  He  is 
fj  jnuch  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet,  that,  even  when  load- 
en,  he  will  turn  afide,  to  avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  the  road. 

He  is  ftronger,  in  proportion  to  his  fize,  than  the 
Horfej    but   more  fluggifh,  ftubborn,  and   untradable. 
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He  is  hardier  than  the  Horfe  j  and,  of  all  other  quadru- 
peds, is  leaft  infefted  with  lice  or  other  vermin ;  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  extreme  hardnefs  and  drynefs  of  his 
Ikin.  For  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  he  is  lefs  fenfitlve 
of  the  goads  of  the  whip,  or  the  flinging  of  flies. 

He  is  three  or  four  years  in  coming  to  perfection  ;  and 
lives  to  the  age  of  twenty,  or  fometimes  twenty-five 
years.  He  fleeps  much  lefs  than  the  Horfe,  and  never 
lies  down  for  that  purpofe  but  when  he  is  much  fa- 
tigued. The  She-Afs  goes  eleven  months  vAth.  young, 
and  feldom  produces  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

The  fervices  of  this  ufeful  creature  are  too  often  re- 
paid by  hard  fare  and  cruel  ufage ;  and  being  generally 
the  property  of  the  poor,  it  partakes  of  their  wants  and 
their  diftrelTes  :  Whereas,  by  due  cultivation  and  care  in 
its  education,  the  Afs  might  be  ufefully  and  profitably 
employed  in  a  variety  of  domeflic  purpofes,  and  in  many 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  Horfe,  to  which  only  it  is 
fecond,  though  generally  degraded  into  the  moft  ufelefs 
and  neglected  of  domeftic  quadrupeds. 
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THE  ZEBRA. 

[Equus  Zehra,  Lin. — Le  Zehr,  Buff.) 

Many  authors  have  miflaken  the  Zebra  for  a  wild 
Afs  -,  it  is  the  moll  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  wildeft,  moft 
timid,  and  untameable  animal  in  nature.  It  is  larger 
tlian  the  Afs,  and  ratlier  refembles  the  Mule  in  fliape : 
Its  head  is  large ;  its  ears  long  ;  its  legs  beautifully  fmall, 
and  well  placed  j  and  its  body  well  formed,  round,  and 
flefliy :  But  the  beauty  of  its  fhape  is  greatly  heightened 
by  the  glofly  fmoothnefs  of  its  Ikin,  and  the  amazing  re- 
gularity and  elegance  of  its  colours,  which  in  feme  are 
white  and  brown,  and  in  others  white  and  black,  ranged 
in  alternate  ftripes  over  the  whole  body,  in  a  ftile  fo  beau- 
tiful and  ornamental,  that  it  would  at  firft  fight  feem  ra- 
tlier the  effect  of  art,  than  the  genuine  produ£l:ion  of  na-t 
ture :  The  head  is  flriped  with  fine  bands  of  black  and 
white,  which  form  a  center  in  the  forehead ;  the  neck  is 
adorned  with  ftripes  of  the  hme  colour  rtmning  round 
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it ;  the  body  Is  beautifully  variegated  with  bands  running 
acrofs  the  back,  and  ending  in  points  at  the  belly  *,  its 
thighs,  its  legs,  its  ears,  and  even  its  tail,  are  all  beauti- 
fully flreaked  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Zebra  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  where 
whole  heyds  are  feen  feeding  in  thofe  extenfive  plains  that 
He  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  However,  their 
watehfulnefs  is  fuch,  that  they  will  fuffer  nothing  to 
come  near  them ;  and  their  fwiftnefs  fo  great,  that  they 
cafily  leave  their  purfuers  far  behind. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  that  it  feems  by 
nature  fitted  to  gratify  the  pride,  and  formed  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  man ;  and  it  is  moft  probable,  that  time  and  afli- 
dulty  alone  are  wanting  to  bring  it  under  fubjeftion.  As 
it  refembles  the  Horfe  in  regard  to  its  form,  as  well  as 
manner  of  living,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  poflefles 
a  fimllitude  of  nature,  and  only  requires  tlie  efforts  of  an 
induftrious  and  fkilful  nation,  to  be  added  to  the  number 
of  our  ufeful  dependents.  Neverthelcfs,  its  liberty  has 
hitherto  remained  uncontrouled,  and  its  natuTal  fierce- 
nefs  has  as  yet  refilled  every  attempt  to  fubdue  it :  Thofe 
that  have  been  brought  to  this  country,  have  difcovered  a 
degree  of  vicioufnefs  that  rendered  it  unfafe  to  approach 
them  too  farniliarly ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  conclu- 
ded from  hence,  that  they  are  untameable.  They  have 
continued  to  be  wild,  becaufe  they  arc  natives  of  a  coun- 
try where  the  wretched  inhabitants  have  no  other  idea  of 
advantage  from  the  animal  creation  than  as  they  are  good 
few:  food,  paying  more  regard  to  that  which  affords  the 
moft  delicious  repaft,  than  to  delicacy  of  colouring,  or 
beauty  of  conformation. 
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RUMINATING  ANIMALS. 

The  various  animals  of  this  kind  are  entirely  confined 
to  grain  and  herbage  for  their  nouriflmient  and  fupport  *, 
it  is  therefore  necefTary  that  they  fhould  be  enabled  to 
receive  a  large  quantity  into  the  ftomach,  as  well  as  to 
retain  it  a  confiderable  time  before  it  be  reduced  to  pro- 
per chyle :  For  this  purpofe,  their  inteftines  are  remark- 
ably long  and  capacious,  and  formed  into  a  variety  of 
foldings.  They  are  furniflied  with  no  lefs  than  four  fto- 
machs.  The  food,  after  maftication,  is  thrown  into  the 
firft  ftomach,  where  it  remains  fome  time ;  after  which, 
it  is  forced  up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  undergoes  a  fe- 
cond  chewing :  It  is  then  fent  directly  into  the  fecond 
ftomach,  and  gradually  pafles  into  the  third  and  fourth ; 
from  whence  it  is  tranfmitted  through  the  convolutions  of 
the  inteftines.  By  this  conformation,  ruminating  animals 
are  enabled  to  devour  large  quantities  of  vegetable  ali- 
ment, to  retain  it  long  in  their  bowels,  and  confequently 
extract  from  it  a  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  fufEcient 
for  their  growth  and  fupport. 

The  great  obligations  we  are  under  to  thofe  of  this 
clafs,  render  them  objeds  of  the  higheft  importance  to 
us.  We  are  nouriftied  with  their  milk,  we  are  fupported 
by  their  flefti,  and  we  are  cloathed  and  warmed  with 
their  fleeces :  Their  harmlefsnefs  and  innocence  endear 
them  to  us,  and  claim  from  us  that  protedion  which 
their  natures  feem  to  require  j  and,  in  return,  they  fup- 
ply  us  with  the  neceflarl^s  and  comforts  of  life. 
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THE  OX  KIND. 
{Bos  Taurusy  Lin.— X^  Taureau,  BufF.) 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  tte  Cow  feems  moil  extenfively 
propagated  :  It  is  equally  capable  of  enduring  the  rigours 
of  heat  and  cold ;  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  frozen,  as 
well  as  the  moft  fcorching  climates.  Other  animals  pre^ 
ferve  their  nature  or  tlieir  form  with  inflexible  perfeve- 
rance ;  but  thefe,  in  every  refpe£t,  fuit  tliemfelves  to  the 
wants  and  conveniencies  of  mankind.  In  no  animal  is 
there  to  be  met  with  a  greater  variety  of  kinds ;  and  in 
none,  a  more  humble  and  pliant  difpofition. 

The  climate  and  paftures  of  Great-Britain  are  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  animal ;  and  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  variety  and  abundance  of  our  wholefome  vege- 
tables, for  the  number  and  excellence  of  our  cattle,,  which 
range  over  our  hills,  and  enliven  our  plains — a  fource  of 
Inexhauftible  wealth— the  pride  and  boaft  of  this  happy 
country. 

Being  deftitute  of  the  upper  fore  teeth,  the  Cow  pre- 
fers the  high  and  rich  grafs  in  paftures,  to  the  fhort  and 
more  delicate  herbage  generally  fele6led  by  the  Horfe. 
For  this  reafon,  in  our  Englifli  paftures,  where  the  grafs 
is  rather  high  and  flouriftiing,  than  fucculent  and  nutri- 
tious, the  Cow  thrives  admirably ;  and  there  is  no  part  of 
Europe  in  which  this  animal  grows  larger,  yields  more 
milk,  or  fattens  fooner. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  Horfe  and  Sheep 
impoverifh  the  foil  on  which  they  graze ;  whilft  the  paf- 
ture  where  the  Cow  is  fed,  acquires  a  finer  furface,  and 
every  year  becomes  more  level  and  beautiful :  The  Horfe 
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feledts  the  grafs  that  is  moft  delicate  and  tender ;  and, 
being  furnifhed  with  fore  teeth  on  each  jaw,  nips  it  clofc, 
and  frequently  pulls  it  up  by  the  roots,  thereby  prevent- 
ing its  future  growth  and  propagation :  The  Sheep  alfo, 
though  formed  like  the  Cow  with  refpeft  to  its  teeth,  on- 
ly bites  the  moft  fucculent  parts  of  the  herbage. 

The  age  of  a  Cow  is  known  by  its  horns  :  At  the  age 
of  four  years,  a  ring  is  formed  at  their  roots  ;  and  every 
fucceeding  year,  another  ring  is  added.  Thus,  by  allow- 
ing three  years  before  their  appearance,  and  then  reckon- 
ing the  number  of  rings,  the  creature's  age  may  be  ex- 
a£Hy  known. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  Cows  is  very  various  : 
Some  wilPyield  only  about  fix  quarts  in  one  day ;  while 
others  give  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  fometimes  even  twen- 
ty. The  richnefs  of  the  pafture  contributes  not  a  little 
to  its  increafe.  There  have  been  inftances  of  Cows  giv- 
ing upwards  of  thirty  quarts  of  milk  in  one  day.  In  fuch 
cafes,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  milking  them  thrice. — From 
the  milk  of  fome  Cows,  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of 
butter  are  made  in  a  week. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  fome  naturalifts,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  neither  animals,  nor  parts  of  animals,  ap- 
pear to  be  primarily  intended  for  the  ufe  of  man  j  but 
are  only  capable  of  a  fecondary  application  to  his  pur- 
pofes :  Yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that,  in  many  inftances, 
what  they  term  the  fecondary  ufe,  is  fo  manifeft  and  im- 
portant, that  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  fuppofed  to 
be  excluded  from  the  original  defign  of  the  all-wife  Cre- 
ator: And  it  muft  be  allov/ed  that  the  Cow,  in  its  fa- 
culty of  giving,  in  fuch  abundance  and  with  fo  much 
cafe,  its  milk,  which  forms  fo  rich  and  nutritive  an  ah- 
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ment  for  the  human  fpecies,  is  a  flrikhig  example  of  this 
fubordination  to  the  interefts  of  mankind :  For  this  ani- 
mal differs,  in  fome  parts  of  its  organization,  from  moft 
others,  having  a  larger  and  more  capacious  udder,  and 
longer  and  thicker  teats,  than  the  largeft  animal  we  know 
of :  It  has  likewife  four  teats,  whilft  all  other  animals  of 
the  fame  nature  have  but  two :  It  alfo  yields  the  milk 
freely  to  the  hand,  whilft  moft  animals,  at  leaft  thofe 
that  do  not  ruminate  in  the  fame  manner,  refufe  it,  ex- 
cept their  own  young,  or  fome  adopted  animal,  be  allow- 
ed to  partake. 

The  Cow,  having  four  teats,  is  a  ftriking  peculiarity  ; 
the  number  in  all  other  animals  bearing  fome  proportion 
to  the  number  of  young  ones  they  bring  forth  at  a  time  ; 
as  in  the  Bitch,  the  Cat,  the  Sow,  &c. 

The  Cow  will  yield  her  milk  as  freely,  and  will  conti- 
nue to  give  it  as  long,  without  the  aid  of  the  calf,  as  if 
jt  were  permitted  to  fuck  her  conftantly.  This  is  not  the 
cafe  with  the  Afs  ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  will  foon 
grow  dry,  if  her  foal  be  not  permitted  to  fuck  part  of 
her  milk  every  day. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  property  of  yield- 
ing milk,  without  the  young  one,  is  confined  to  thofe 
kinds  of  ruminating  horned  animals  which  have  cloven 
hoofs,  four  ftomachs,  long  inteftines,  are  furnifhed  with 
fuet,  and  have  no  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  that 
Cows,  Sheep,  Goats,  and  Deer,  are  of  this  kind,  and  no 
other  ;  and  that  the  Cow  has  this  property  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  others,  owing  to  the  capacioufnefs 
pf  her  udder,  and  the  fize  and  form  of  her  teats. 

The  Cow  goes  nine  months  with  young,  and  feldom 
produces  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
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It  is  a  curious  fa£l,  that  when  a  Cow  happens  to  bring 
forth  two  calves, — one  of  them  a  male,  the  other  a  fe- 
male,— the  former  is  a  perfedl  animal,  but  the  latter  is  in- 
(japable  of  propagation,  and  is  well  known  to  farmers  un- 
der the  denomination  of  a  Free  Mart'm.  It  refembles 
the  Ox,  or  fpayed  Heifer,  in  figure  ;  and  is  confiderably 
larger  than  the  Cow.  It  is  fometimes  preferred  by  the 
farmer,  for  the  purpofe  of  yoking  with  the  Oxen,  or 
fattening  for  the  table. — Mr  Hunter  obferves,  that  the 
flefti  of  the  Free  Martin,  like  that  of  the  Ox,  is  much 
finer  ia  the  fibre  than  either  the  Bull  or  Cow.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed  that  of  the  Heifer  in  delicacy  of  flavour, 
and  bears  a  higher  price  at  market. 

By  great  induftry  and  attention  to  their  breed,  and  by 
judicious  mixtures  with  thofe  of  other  countries,  our 
horned  cattle  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  fineft  in 
Europe  •,  although  fuch  as  are  purely  Britifh  are  inferior 
in  fize  to  thofe  on  many  parts  of  the  continent. 
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THE  HOLSTEIN,  OR  DUTCH  BREED, 

Has  beeri  introduced  with  great  fuccefs,  and  is  now  the 
prevaiHng  ftock  in  all  the  counties  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
this  kingdom. — In  good  paitures,  cattle  of  this  kind  grow 
to  a  great  fize* ;  and  the  Cows  yield  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  milk  than  thofe  of  almoft:  any  other  kind. 

*  An  Ox,  fed  by  Mr  Edwavd  Hall,  of  Whitley  in  Northum- 
berland, v^iid  killed  in  March,  1789,  when  feven  years  old,  mta- 
fured,  from  the  head  to  the  rump,  nine  feet  eight  inches  and  an 
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THE  IMPROVED  HOLSTEIN,  OR  DUTCH 
BREED. 

The  rapid  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  and  other  kmds,  form  an  interefting  fubje£l:  of  en- 
quiry, of  which  the  limits  of  our  work  will  only  allow  us 

ha'.f;  the  beieht,  at  the  ftioiilder,  was  five  feet  ten  inches;  and 
it  weighed,  without  the  offal,  one  luindrcd  and  eighty-fevcn  lion? 
five  pounds— fourteen  pounds  to  the  ftone. 
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to  give  the  outlines.     We  fhall  however  notice  the  ge- 
neral principles  which  have  been  laid  down,  and  fteadily 
adhered  to,  in  the  improvement  of  the  feveral  breeds  of 
cattle ;  and  which  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully  brought  into 
praftice.     The  firft,  and  moft  obvious,  is  beauty  of  form, 
— a  principle  which  has  been  in  common  applied  to  every 
fpecies  of  domeftic  cattle  *,    and,  with  great  feeming  pro- 
priety, was  fuppofed  to  form  the  bafis  of  every  kind  of 
improvement  -,    under  an  idea,  that  beauty  of  form  and 
utility  were  infeparable.     But  at  prefent,  a  diftindlion  Is 
made,  by  men  who  have  been  long  converfant  in  practice, 
between  a  ufeful  fort  and  a  fort  that  is  merely  handfome. 
Utility  of  form  is  therefore  the  next  general  principle, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  arifing  from  a  larger  proportion 
of  thofe  parts  which  are  the  moft  ufeful :   Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  all  thofe  parts  which  are  deemed  cffaly  or  which 
bear  an  inferior  price,  fhould  be  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  better  parts.     A  third  principle  of  improvement,  laid 
down  by  breeders,  confifts  in  the  finenefs  of  the  mufcular 
parts,   or  what  is   termed  fiep.      But  the  great  obje£l 
which  engrofles  the  attention  of  breeders  at  prefent,  is 
Xht  fattening  quality y  or  a  natural  propenfity  in  cattle  to  ar- 
rive at  a  ftate  of  fatnefs  at  an  early  age,  and  in  a  fliort 
fpace  of  time :    And  it  appears,  from  obfervation,  that 
beauty  and  utility  of  form,  the  quality  of  the  flefh,  and 
its  propenfity  to  fatnefs,  are   principles  confiftent   with 
each  other,  are  frequently  found  united  in  the  fame  indi- 
vidual, and  hereditary  in  particular  lines  or  families  of 
cattle. — In  regard  to  the  means  of  improvement,  it  has 
long  been  an   eftabliflied  maxim,  that,   to  improve  the 
breed,  it  is  neceflary  to  crofs  it  with  others  of  an  alien 
ftock,  under  an  opinion,  that,  continuing  to  breed  from 
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the  fame  line,  weakens  the  flock.  This  idea,  however 
tootcil  it  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  former  pra£ti- 
tioners,  is  now  entirely  fet  afide  by  the  modem  practice 
of  breeding,  not  from  the  fame  line  only,  but  from  the 
fame  family :  The  fire  and  the  daughter,  the  fon  and  the 
mother,'  the  brother  and  fifter,  are  now  permitted  to  im- 
prove their  own  kind.  This  practice  is  well  known  un- 
der the  term  of  breeding,  in-and-in ;  and,  in  this  way, 
the  improvement  of  the  feverai  breeds  has  advanced  ra- 
pidly to  a  height  unknown  before  in  any  age  or  nation. 

The  practice  of  letting  out  Bulls  by  the  feafon  has  con- 
tributed very  materially  towards  the  improvement  of  this 
valuable  breed ;  as,  by  this  means,  one  Bull,  inflead  of 
being  ufeful  to  his  proprietor  only,  may,  in  a  few  years, 
extend  the  benefits  of  his  (lock  through  a  whole  diftri£l ; 
and  fo  fully  are  the  ftock-mafters  convinced  of  its  ad- 
vantages, that  eighty  guineas  have  been  given  for  the  ufe 
of  a  Bull  for  one  feafon.  Some  Bulls  are  in  fuch  efti- 
mation,  as  to  leap  at  the  extraordinary  price  of  five  gui- 
neas a  Cow :  And  it  is,  perhaps,  a  circumftance  worth 
niejirioning,  that  Mr  Fowler,  of  RoUrighr,  in  Oxford- 
Ihire,  in  1789,  for  ten  Bull  calves,  refufed  five  hundred 
guineas.* 

*  This  valuable  ftock  was  fold  off  in  March,  1791,  at  the  fol- 
lowing cnermoiis  prices,  viz. 

Oarrick,  a  five-year  old  bull,        205  guineas. 
Sultan,  two  years  old,  a  10 

Wafhington,  two  years  old,  205 

Young  Sultan,  a  yearling  bull,      aoo 
Two  yearling  bulls,  245 

Brindled  Beauty,  a  cow,  260 

Waihington's  mother,  in  calf       i8j 
Sonic  of  the  Rams  fold  as  high  as  60 
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THE  LONG-HORNED,  OR  LANCASHIRE 
BREED, 

Is  common  in  Lancafliire,  Weftmorland,  and  Cumber- 
land, and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  counties  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  changes  wliich  have  taken  place  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  kinds,  there  is  reafon  to  beheve 
that  this,  for  a  confiderable  time  at  leafl,  has  been  tlie 
prevaihng  (lock  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

Mr  Marfliall,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  the  "  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Midland  Counties,"  obferves,  that,  from 
this  kind  the  prefent  improved  breed  of  cattle  in  Lei- 
cefterfhire  is  traceable,  by  the  mod  indifputable  evi- 
dence. From  Bulls  broiight  out  of  Weftmorland  and 
Lancafhire,  and  Covins  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  the 
celebrated  Canky  breed,  the  property  of  Mr  Webfler,  de- 
rived its  origin  ;  and  about  fifty  years  ago  it  was  elleem- 
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ed  the  mod  valuable  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom.  From 
this  breed,  the  late  Mr  Bakewell  obtained  the  fource 
of  his  fuperior  ftock  of  cattle  ;  and  feveral  other  eminent 
breeders  are  alfo  indebted  to  the  fame  origin  for  the  ce- 
lebrity they  have  fince  attained. 

Great  improvements  have  of  late  years  been  made  in 
the  old  LancaJIjire  kindy  both  in  fize  and  beauty. — Craven, 
in  Yorkfhire,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  a  fuperior  va- 
riety of  the  long-horned  kind  :  And  from  thence  the 
graziers  of  Weftmorland  and  Lancafhire  purchafed  the 
flower  of  their  Heifers  j  which,  by  croffing  with  the  ori- 
ginal ftock  of  thofe  counties,  have  produced  a  breed, 
which  is  now  had  recourfe  to,  for  the  improvement  of 
this  kind  of  cattle,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. — Some 
of  the  Bulls  are  extremely  large.  Their  horns  are  not 
long,  but  beautifully  turned  ;  their  hair  fhort  and  fmooth; 
their  crefts  rife  extremely  high  ;  their  chefts  are  let  down 
to  their  knees  ;  their  bodies  are  long,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  perfect  cylinder. 
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THE  LANCASHIRE  OX. 

The  Cows  and  Oxen  are  fmaller.  Their  horns  are 
long  and  fmall,  very  fmooth  •,  and  their  colour,  in  gene- 
ral, approaches  to  yellow  :  Their  hair  is  beautifully  curl- 
ed ;  and'  their  whole  form  extremely  handfome — ^The 
Oxen  frequently  grow  to  a  confiderable  fize,  are  very 
adlive,  and  confequently  ufeful  in  the  draught.  They 
are  well  fuited  to  a  cold  climate,  and  grow  fat  on  indif- 
ferent paftures. 

In  Scotland  there  are  two  kinds,  which  differ  greatly 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  all  thofe  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  this  ifland. 

Thofe  of  the  county  of  Galloway  are  without  horns, 
and  generally  of  a  reddifli-brown  colour,  mixed  with 
black.  Large  droves  of  thefe  are  yearly  brought  into  the 
fouthern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  where  they  foon  greatly 
improve. 
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THE  KYLOE  OX. 


The  Highland  cattle,  and  thofe  bred  in  the  Weftern 
Illands,  are  very  fmall,  and  partake  much  of  the  wildnef^ 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  bred.  They  are  moftly 
black,  with  fine  white  horns,  very  fliarp,  and  black  at  the 
points  ;  their  hair  is  thick  and  furry.  Great  numbers  of 
thefe  are  likewife  fold  into  England  at  the  great  northern 
fairs.  They  are  greatly  efleemed  for  the  finenefs  and 
fweetnefs  of  their  beef,  as  well  as  for  the  facility  with 
which  they  acquire  a  confiderable  degree  of  fatnefs,  even 
with  moderate  feeding. 

Although  the  Oxen  of  this  breed,  when  fed  in  the  or- 
dinjtry  way,  do  not  exceed  forty  ftone  the  four  quarters, 
one  of  them,  fed  by  Mr  Spearman  of  Rothley  Park,  in 
Northumberland,  weighed,  when  killed  in  1790,  at  the 
age  of  fix  years,  eighty-one  ftone. 

In  Great-Britain  the  Ox  is  the  only  horned  animal 
that  will  apply  his  (Irength  to  the  fervice  of  mankind  j 
and,  in    general,  is  more  profitable  tlian  the  Horfe  for 
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the  plough  or  the  draught.  There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of 
this  animal  without  its  ufe  :  The  fkin  is  made  into  va- 
rious kinds  of  leather  ;  the  hair  is  mixed  with  lime  for 
plaiflering  ;  the  bones  are  made  ufe  of  as  a  fubftitute  for 
ivory,  and,  being  calcined,  are  ufed  by  the  refiner  as  an 
abforbent  to  carry  off  the  bafer  metals  in  refining  filver, 
&c.  :  combs,  and  many  other  articles  are  made  of  the 
horns ;  we  are  fupplied  with  candles  from  the  tallow  ; 
and  from  the  feet  is  procured  an  oil,  of  great  ufe  in  pre- 
paring and  foftening  leather  ;  befides  the  well-known  be- 
nefits derived  from  butter,  milk,  and  cheefe  ;  its  blood, 
gall,  liver,  and  urine,  have  their  refpeftive  ufes  in  ma- 
tt ufadlures  and  medicine.  ^ 
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WILD  CATTLE. 

There  was  formerly  a  very  fingular  fpecies  of  wild 
cattle  in  this  country,  which  is  now  nearly  extind:.  Nu- 
merous herds  of  them  v/ere  kept  in  feveral  parks  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ;  but  they  have  been  deftroyed  by  va- 
rious ineans  :  And  the  only  breeds  now  remaining  in  the 
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kingdom,  are  in  the  park  at  Chillingham-caftle,  in  Nor- 
thumberland ;  at  Wollaton,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  the  feat 
of  Lord  Middleton  ;  at  Gifburne,  in  Craven,  Yorkfhire ; 
at  Lime-hall,  in  Chefhire  ;  and  at  Chartley,  in  StafFord- 
fhire. 

The  principal  external  appearances  which  diftinguifh 
this  breed  of  cattle  from  all  others,  are  the  following  : — 
Their  colour  is  invariably  white  ;  muzzles  black  ;  the 
whole  of  the  infide  of  the  ear,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
outlTde,  from  the  tip  downwards,  red* ;  horns  white, 
with  black  tips,  very  fine,  and  bent  upwards  :  Some  of 
the  Bulls  have  a  thin  upright  mane,  about  an  inch  and  an 
half,  or  two  inches  long. 

At  the  firft  appearance  of  any  perfon  they  fet  off  in 
full  gallop,  and,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  make  a  wheel  round,  and  come  boldly  up  again, 
tofTmg  their  heads  in  a  menacing  manner  :  On  a  fudden 
they  make  a  full  flop,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  or  fifty 
yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  object  of  their  furprife  ;  but, 
upon  the  leaft  motion  being  made,  they  all  again  turn 
round,  and  fly  off  with  equal  fpeed,  but  not  to  the  fame 
diftance  :  Forming  a  fliorter  circle,  and  again  returning 
with  a  bolder  and  more  threatening  afpe61:  than  before, 
they  approach  much  nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards ; 

*  About  twenty  years  fince,  there  were  a  few,  at  Chillingham, 
with  BLACK  EARS,  but  the  prefcnt  park-keeper  dtllroyed  them  ; 
— fince  which  period  there  has  not  been  one  with  black  ears. — 
The  ears  and  nofes  of  all  thofe  at  Wollaton  are  black. — At  Gif- 
burne there  are  fome  perfe(5tly  white,  except  the  infide  of  their 
cars,  which  are  brown.  They  are  without  horns,  very  ftrong- 
boned,  but  not  high.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  originally 
brought  fronti  Whailey-abbey,  in  Lancafliire,  upon  its  dilTolution 
in  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Tradition  fays,  they 
were  drawn  to  Gifburne  by  the  *  power  of  mufic' 
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when  they  make  another  (land,  and  again  fly  off:  This 
they  do  feveral  times,  fhortening  their  diftance,  and  ad- 
vancing nearer,  till  they  come  within  ten  yards ;  when 
mod  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not  chufmg 
to  provoke  them  further  •,  for  there  is  little  doubt  but  in 
two  or  three  turns  they  would  make  an  attack. 

The  mode  of  killing  them  was,  perhaps,  the  only  mo- 
dern remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hunting.  On 
notice  being  given  that  a  wild  Bull  would  be  killed  on  a 
certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  came 
mounted,  and  armed  with  guns,  &c.  fometimes  to  the 
amount  of  an  hundred  horfe,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
foot,  who  ftood  upon  walls,  or  got  into  trees,  while  the 
horfemen  rode  off  the  Bull  from  the  reft  of  the  herd,  un- 
till  he  ftood  at  bay ;  when  a  markfman  difmounted  and 
(liot.  At  fome  of  thefe  huntings  twenty  or  thirty  fliots 
have  been  fired  before  he  was  fubdued.  On  fuch  occa- 
fions,  the  bleeding  vi£lim  grew  defperately  furious,  from 
the  fmarting  of  his  wounds,  and  the  fiiouts  of  favage  joy 
that  M^cre  echoing  from  every  fide  :  But,  from  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  that  happened,  this  dangerous  mode  has 
been  little  praftifed  of  late  years  ;  the  park-keeper  alone 
generally  fiiooting  them  with  a  rifled  gun,  at  one  fhot. 

When  the  Cows  calve,  they  hide  ther  calves  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  fome  fequeftered  fituation,  and  go 
and  fuckle  them  two  or  three  times  a-day.  If  any  per- 
fon  come  near  the  calves,  they  clap  their  heads  clofe  to 
the  ground,  and  lie  like  a  hare  in  form,  to  hide  them- 
fclves :  This  is  a  proof  of  their  native  wildnefs,  and  is 
corroborated  by  the  following  circumftiance  that  happened 
to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  who  found  a  hidden  calf, 
two  days  old,  very  lean  and  very  weak  : — On  flroking  its 
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head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an  old 
Bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  ftepped  back  a  few  fteps,  and 
bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force  -,  it  then  began  to  paw 
again,  bellowed,  ftepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before ;  but 
knowing  its  intention,  and  ftepping  afide,  it  mifled  him, 
fell,  and  was  fo  very  weak  that  it  could  not  rife,  though 
it  made  feveral  efforts :  But  it  had  done  enough  ;  the 
whole  herd  were  alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  refcue,  obli- 
ged him  to  retire ;  for  the  dams  will  allow  no  perfon  to 
touch  their  calves,  without  attacking  them  with  impe- 
tuous ferocity.* 

When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown 
weak  and  feeble  through  age  or  ficknefs,  the  reft  of  the 
herd  fet  upon  it,  and  gore  it  to  death. 

The  weight  of  the  Oxen  is  generally  from  forty  to 
fifty  ftone  the  four  quarters  ;  the  Cows  about  thirty. 
The  beef  is  finely  marbled,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Thofe  at  Burton-Conftable,  in  the  county  of  York, 
were  all  deftroyed  by  a  diftemper  a  few  years  fince. 
They  varied  flightly  from  thofe  at  Chillingham,  having 
black  ears  and  muzzles,  and  the  tips  of  their  tails  of  the 
fame  colour  :  They  were  alfo  much  larger,  many  of  them 
weighing  fixty  ftone  ;  probably  owing  to  the  richnefs  of 
the  pafturage  in  Holdernefs,  but  generally  attributed  to 
the  difference  of  kind  between  thofe  with  black  and  with 
red  ears,  the  former  of  which  they  ftudioufly  endeavoured 
to  preferve.  The  breed  which  was  at  Drumlanrig,  in 
Scotland,  had  alfo  black  ears. 

*  Tame  Cows,  in  feafon,  are  frequently  turned  out  amongfl: 
the  Wild  Cattle  at  Chillingham,  and  admit  the  Bull.  It  is  fome- 
what  extraordinary,  that  the  calves  produced  by  this  means  are 
invariably  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  wild  breed,  (white,  with 
red  ears)  and  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  fiercencfs  of  their  lire. 
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THE  URUS,  OR  WILD  BULL, 

Is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  extenfive  forefts  of  Li- 
thuania. It  grows  to  a  fize  ahuofl  equal  to  the  Elephant, 
and  is  quite  black  ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  fiery,  the  horns 
thick  and  fhort,  and  the  forehead  covered  with  a  quan- 
tity of  curled  hair ;  the  neck  is  Ihort  and  ftrong,  and  the 
Ikin  has  an  odour  of  muflc.  The  female,  though  not  fp 
big  as  the  male,  exceeds  the  largeft  of  our  bulls  in  fize : 
Neverthelefs,  her  udder  is  extremely  fmall.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  this  animal,  which  greatly  refembles 
thofe  of  the  tame  kind,  probably  owes  its  variety  to  its 
natural  wildnefs,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  pafi:ures  where 
it  is  produced.  «^ 
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THE  BISON 

(Bos  Bi/ofi,  Lin. — Le  B/fon,  Aineriqtiej  BufF.) 

Differs  from  the  reft  of  the  Ox  kind,  in  having  a  large 
lump  between  its  fhoulders,  ahnoft  as  high  as  that  of  a 
Camel.  He  has  a  long  fhaggy  mane,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  beard  under  his  chin  •,  his  eyes  are  fierce,  his  forehead 
large,  and  his  horns  extremely  wide.  It  is  dangerous 
to  purfue  him,  except  in  forefts  abounding  with  trees 
large  enough  to  conceal  the  hunters.  He  is  generally 
taken  in  pits  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  grafs, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  the  hunters  tempt  the  ani- 
mal to  purfue  them  -,  and  the  enraged  creature  running 
tow^^rds  them,  falls  into  the  trap  prepared  for  it,  and  is 
then  overpowered  and  flain. 

The  Bifon,  or  the  animal  with  the  hump,  is  found  in 
all  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  world,  though  greatly  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  fize  and  form. 
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THE  ZEBU. 

They  are  all  equally  decile  and  gentle,  when  tamed  ; 
and  are  in  general  covered  with  fine  glofTy  hair,  fofter 
and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  common  Cow. — 
Their  humps  are  of  different  fizes,  in  fome  weighing 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds,  but  in  others  lefs.  That  part 
is  in  general  confidered  as  a  great  delicacy  ;  and,  when 
drefled,  has  much  the  appearance  and  tafte  of  udder. 

The  Bifons  of  Madagafcar  and  INIalabar  are  of  the 
great  kind  ;  thofe  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  mod  parts  of 
Africa,  are  of  the  Zebu  or  fmall  kind. 

In  America,  efpecially  towards  the  North,  theBifon  is 
well  known.  They  herd  together,  in  droves  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi ;  where 
the  inhabitants  hunt  them  ; — their  flefli  is  efteemed  good 
eating. 

They  all  breed  with  the  tame  Cow.  The  hump, 
which  is  only  an  accidental  chara£leriftic,  gradually  de- 
clines i    and,  in  a  few  generations,  no  veftiges  of  it  re- 
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main. — Thus  we  fee,  whether  it  be  the  wild  or  the  tame 
Ox,  the  Bonafus  or  the  Urus,  the  Bifon  or  the  Zebu,  by- 
whatever  name  they  are  diftinguiflied,  or  however  va- 
rioufly  clafled  by  naturalifls,  in  reality  they  are  the  fame  ; 
and,  though  diverfified  in  their  appearance  and  proper- 
ties, are  defcendants  of  one  common  flock  ;  of  which 
the  mofl  unequivocal  proof  is,  that  they  all  mix  and 
breed  with  each  other. 

The  Oxen  of  India  are  of  different  fizes,  and  are  made 
ufe  of  in  travelling,  as  fubftitutes  for  Horfes.  Inflead  of 
a  bit,  a  fmall  cord  is  pafTed  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
noflrils,  which  is  tied  to  a  larger  cord,  and  ferves  as  a 
bridle.  They  are  faddled  like  Horfes ;  and,  when  pufh- 
ed,  move  very  brifkly.  They  are  likewife  ufed  in  draw- 
ing chariots  and  carts.  For  the  former  purpofe,  white 
Oxen  are  in  great  efleem,  and  much  admired.  They  will 
perform  journies  of  fixty  days,  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  leagues  a  day  ;  and  their  travelling  pace  is  ge- 
nerally a  trot. 

In  Perfia,  there  are  many  Oxen  entirely  white,  with 
fmall  blunt  horns,  and  humps  on  their  backs.  They  are 
very  flrong,  and  carry  heavy  burthens.  When  about  to 
be  loaded,  they  drop  down  on  their  knees  like  the  Ca- 
mel, and  rife  when  their  burthens  are  properly  faftened. 
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THE  GRUNTING  OX. 
{Bos  Grumiensy  Lin. — La  Vache  de  Tartaric ^  BufF.) 

The  Sarluc,  or  Grunting-Cow  of  Tartary,  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  the  Bifon,  may  be  confidered  as  belonging 
to  the  fame  fpecies  :  Its  horns  are  fhort,  upright,  flender, 
and  very  fliarp  ;  the  hair  on  its  body  is  black,  except  the 
mane  and  ridge  of  the  back,  where  it  is  white  ;  its  whole 
body  is  covered  with  very  long  hair,  which  hangs  down 
below  its  knees,  and  makes  its  legs  appear  fliort  •,  it  has  a 
hump  on  its  back ;  its  tail  refembles  that  of  a  horfe,  is 
white,  and  very  bufliy  •,  it  ftrikes  with  its  head  like  a 
goat,  and  is  very  unruly  ;  its  diftinguifliing  peculiarity  is, 
that  it  makes  a  grunting  noife  like  a  hog,  inftead  of  low- 
ing like  the  Ox,  which  in  every  other  inftance  it  greatly 
refembles.  It  abounds  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  where 
it  is  domefticated. 

The  wild  breed,  called  Buchay  is  extremely  fierce. 
When  wounded,  it  will  fometimes  turn  upon  its  aflail- 
ant,  and  attack  him  with  great  fury.  It  copulates  with 
the  tame  Cow.  Their  produce  is  employed  in  domeftic 
purpofes. 

Its  tail  is  very  valuable,  and  is  fold  at  a  great  price  in 
Thibet.  When  mounted  on  a  filver  handle,  it  is  ufed, 
by  the  principal  men  in  India,  as  a  brufh  to  chafe  away 
the  flies.  It  is  fometimes  faftened,  as  an  ornament,  to 
the  ear  of  the  Elephant. — ^The  Chinefe  dye  the  hair  red, 
and  form  it  into  tufts  to  adorn  their  bonnets. 
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THE  BUFFALO. 

{Bos  Bubalus,  Lin. — Le  Bufflcy  BuiF.) 

There  is  the  mofl  ftriking  general  refemblance  be- 
tween the  Buffalo  and  the  common  Ox  j  their  habits 
and  propenfities  are  nearly  fmiilar  j  they  are  both  equal- 
ly fubmifTive  to  the  yoke,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
fame  domeftic  fervices ;  yet  it  is  certain,  from  expe- 
rience, that  no  two  animals  can,  in  reality,  be  more  dif- 
tin£l  :  The  Cow  refufes  to  breed  with  the  Buffalo,  while 
it  is  known  to  propagate  with  the  Bifon,  to  which  it 
bears,  in  point  of  form,  a  much  more  diftant  fimilitude. 

The  Buffalo  is  found,  in  a  wild  ftate,  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  and  India,  and  is  common  in  the  countries 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  is  defcribed, 
by  Sparrman,  as  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  treacherous  animal. 
He  frequently  rulhes  from  behind  a  thicket  upon  fome 
unwary  paffenger ;  and,  having  thrown  him  down,  tram- 
ples him  to  death  with  his  feet  and  knees,  tearing  him 
with  his  horns  and  teeth,  and  licking  him  with  his  rough 
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tongue,  till  the  fkin  is  nearly  dripped  from  the  body. — 
The  following  accurate  defcription  we  owe  to  the  fame 
author : — The  length  of  the  Buffalo,  from  head  to  tail,  is 
eight  feet  j   the  height  five  and  a  half;   and  the  fore  legs 
two  feet  and  a  half  long  :  From  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to 
the  horns,  twenty-two  inches :    His  limbs,  in  proportion 
to  his  fize,  are  much  ftouter  than  thofe  of  the  Ox  ;    his 
fetlocks  likewife  hang  nearer  the  ground  :  The  horns  ate' 
lingular,  both  in  their  form  and  pofition  ;    the  bafes'oT 
them  are  thirteen  inches  broad,  and  only  an  inch  diflftfit- 
from  each  other,  having  a  narrow  channel  or  furrow  be- 
tween them ;   from  this  furrow  the  horns  aflume  a  fphe- 
rical  form,  extending  over  a  great  part  of  the  head  ;   the 
diftance  between  the  points  is  often  above  five  feet :    The 
ears  are  a  foot  long,  fomewhat  pendulous,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  covered  and  defended  by  the  lower  edges  of  the 
horns,  which  bend  down  on  each  fide,  and  form  a  curve 
upwards  with  the  points  :  Their  hair  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  about  an  inch  long,  harfli,  and,  upon  thofe  males 
that  are  advanced  in  years,  ftraggling  and  thin,  efpecially 
on  each  fide  of  the  belly,  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  being  girt  with  a  belt :  The  tail  is  fliort,  and  tuft- 
ed at  the  end :   The  eyes  are  large,  and  fomewhat  funk 
within  their  prominent  orbits,  which  are  almofl  covered 
with  the  bafes  of  the  horns  overhanging  its  dangling  ears  ; 
this,  with  a  peculiar  inclination  of  the  head  to  one.  fide, 
produces  an  afpeft  at  once  fierce,  cunning,  and  tremen- 
dous :    The  flefh  is  coarfe,  rather  lean,  but  full  of  juice 
of  a  high  but  not  unpleafant  flavour  :    The  hide  is  thick 
and  tough,  and  of  great  ufe  in  making  thongs  and  har- 
nefs  ;  it  is  fo  hard,  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  a  common 
muflcet-ball ;    thofe  made  ufe  of  for  (hooting  the  Buffalo 
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ate  mixed  with  tin ;  and  even  thefe  are  frequently  flat- 
tened by  the  concufTion. 

In  Italy  the  Buffalo  is  domefticated,  and  conftitutes 
the  riches  and  food  of  the  poor,  who  employ  them  for 
the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  and  make  butter  and  cheefe 
from  their  milk. 

The  female  produces  but  one  at  a  time,  and  continues 
pregnant  twelve  months ;  another  ftriking  charadleriftic 
difference  between  the  Buffalo  and  the  common  Cow. 

THE  MUSK-BULL 

Inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  North-America,  on  tht 
weft  fide  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  between  Churchill  and  Seal 
rivers.  They  are  very  numerous  in  thofe  parts,  and  live 
in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty.  The  Indians  eat  the  flefti, 
atid  make  coverings  of  their  Ikins.  They  are  brougnt 
down  in  fledges j  to  fupply  the  forts  during  the  winter. 
Notwithftanding  the  flefti  is  faid  to  have  a  ftrong  flavour 
of  muflc,  it  is  reckoned  very  good  and  wholefome. 

The  Muflc-Bull  is  fomewhat  lower  than  a  Deer,  but 
more  bulky.  Its  legs  are  fliort  j  and  it  has  a  fmall  hump 
on  its  ftioulder :  Its  hair  is  of  a  duflcy-red  colour,  very 
fine,  and  fo  long,  as  to  reach  to  the  ground :  Beneath 
the  hair,  its  body  is  covered  with  wool  of  an  afti  colour, 
which  is  exquifitely  fine,  and  might  be  converted  into 

various   articles  of   ufeful    manufacture. Mr   Jeremie 

fays,  that  ftockings  made  of  it  are  finer  than  filk :  Its 
tail  is  only  three  inches  long,  and  is  covered  with  long, 
hairs,  of  which  the  Efquirhaux  Indians  make  caps,  which 
are  fo  contrived,  that  the  long  hair,  falling  round  their 
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faces,  defends  them  from  the  bites  of  the  mufquitos :    Its 
horns  are  clofe   at  the  bafe,  they  bend  downwards,  and . 
turn  out  at  the  points ;  they  are  two  feet  long,  and  two 
feet  round  at  the  bafe ;    fome  of  them  will  weigh  fixty 
pounds. 

Thefe  animals  delight  chiefly  in  rocky  and  mountain- 
ous countries :  They  run  nimbly,  and  are  very  adlive  in 
Climbing  fleep  afcents. 


THE  SHEEP. 
(Ovis  Aries y.  Lin. — La  Brehist  BufF.) 

The  Sheep,  in  its  prefent  domeftic  ftate,  feems  fo  far 
removed  from  a  ftate  of  nature,  that  it  may  be  deemed 
a  difficult  matter  to  point  out  its  origin.  Climate,  food, 
and,  above  all,  the  unwearied  arts  of  cultivation,  contri-, 
bute  to  render  this  animal,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  tlie 
creature  of  man ;  to  whom  it  is  obliged  to  truft  entirely 
for  its  protection,  and  to  v/hofe  neceffities  it  largely  con- 
tributes. Though  fmgularly  inoffenfive,  and  harmlefs 
even  to  a  proverb,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  that  ftupid, 
inanimate  creature  defcribed  by  Buffon,  "  devoid  of  eve- 
ry art  of  felf-prefervation,  without  courage,  and  even  de- 
prived of  every  inftin£live  faculty,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  Sheep,  of  all  other  animals,  is  the  moft  contemp- 
tible and  ftupid :"  But  amidft  thofe  numerous  flocks 
which  range  without  controul  on  extenfive  mountains, 
where  they  feldoni  depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  Ihepherd, 
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It  will  be  found  to  aflume  a  very  different  charafter :  In 
thofe  fituations,  a  Ram  or  a  Wedder  will  boldly  attack 
a  fingle  dog,  and  often  come  off  vicSlorious  •,  but  when 
the  danger  is  more  alarming,  they  have  recourfe  to  the" 
collected  ftrength  of  the  whole  flock.  On  fuch  occafiona 
they  draw  up  into  a  compact  body,  placing  the  young  and 
the  females  in  the  centre ;  while  the  males  take  the  fore- 
moft  ranks,  keeping  clofe  by  each  other.  Thus  an  arm- 
ed front  is  prefented  to  all  quarters,  and  cannot  eafily  be 
attacked  without  danger  or  deftruftion  to  the  aflailant. 
In  this  manner  they  wait  with  firmnefs  the  approach  of 
the  enemy ;  nor  does  their  courage  fail  them  in  the  mo- 
ment of  attack  :  For,  when  the  aggreifor  advances  with-* 
in  a  few  yards  of  the  line,  the  Rams  dart  upon  him  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  as  to  lay  him  dead  at  their  feet,  unlefs 
he  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  AgainO;  the  attacks  of  fmgle 
Dogs  or  Foxes,-  when  in  this  fituation,  they  are  perfectly 
fecure. — A  Ram,  regardlefs  of  danger,  will  fometin^es 
engage  a  Bull ;  and,  as  his  forehead  is  much  harder  than 
that  of  arty  other  animal,  he  feldom  fails  to  conquer :  For 
the  Bull,  by  lowering  his  head,  receives  the  ftroke  of  the 
Ram  between  his  eyes,  which  ufually  brings  him  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  feleciion  of  their  food,  few  animals  difcover 
greater  fagacity  than  the  Sheep  ;  nor  does  any  dohieftic- 
animal  fhew  more  dexterity  and  cunning  in  its  attempts 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  (hepherd,  in  order  to  fteal 
fuch  delicacies  as  are  agreeable  to  its  palate, 

Befides  its  hardinefs  in  enduring  great  feverities  of 
weather,  the  natural  inftin£l  of  the  Sheep,  in  forefeeing 
the  approach  of  a  ftorm,  is  no  lefs  remarkable  :  In  their 
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endeavours  to  fecure  themfelves  under  the  fhelter  of  fo.me 
hill,  whole  flocks  have  frequently  been  buried  for  many- 
days  under  a  covering  of  fnovv^,  and  have  afterw^ards  been 
taken  out  without  any  material  injury.  Thus  beautifully 
defcribed  by  Thomfon  : — 

'  1 '«  Oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 


"  Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole  wintry  plains 
♦'  At  one  wide  waft ;    and  o'er  the  haplefs  flocks, 
"  Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills, 
"  The  billowy  tempeft  whelms."-  

There  have  been  inftances  where  Sheep,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  ftorm,  have  fled  for  flielter  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  and  taken  refuge  under  the  fame  roof  with  their 
fhepherd. 

The  variety  in  this  creature  is  fo  great,  that  fcarcely 
any  two  countries  produce  Sheep  of  the  fame  kind : — 
There  is  found  a  manifeft  difi'erence  in  all,  either  in  the 
fize,  the  covering,  the  fhape,  or  the  horns. 

The  nvoolly  Sheep  is  found  only  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
temperate  provinces  of  Afia.  When  tranfported  into 
warmer  climates,  it  lofes  its  wool,  and  becomes  hairy  and 
rough  J  it  is  likewife  lefs  fertile ;  and  its  flefh  no  longer 
retains  the  fame  flavour. 

No  country  produces  finer  Sheep  than  Great-Britain  : 
Their  fleeces  are  large,  and  well  adapted  to  the  various 
purpofes  of  cloathing.  The  Spanifh  fleeces  are  indeed 
finer,  but  ftand  in  no  degree  of  comparifon  with  thofe  of 
Lincolnfhire  or  Warwickfliire  for  weight  or  utility. — In 
Edward  the  Third's  time,  when  wool  was  allowed  to  be 
exported,  it  brought  150,0001.  per  annUm,  at  2I.  los. 
a  pack,  which  was  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days.  At  this 
time,  when  our  woollen  manufa£l:ory  ftands  unrivalled 
by  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  every  method  is  taken 
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to  prevent  this  valuable  commodity  from  being  fent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  the  annual  value  of  w^ool,  fliorn  in  Eng- 
land, is  fuppofed  to  be  about  five  millions  fterling  j  and, 
when  manufa£l:ured  conjointly  with  the  Spanifh  wool  im- 
ported, amounting  to  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
muft  be  above  twenty  millions. 

Like  other  ruminating  animals,  the  Sheep  wants  the 
upper  fore  teeth  :  It  has  eight  in  the  lower  jaw ;  two  of 
which  drop  out,  and  are  replaced  at  two  years  old  ;  four 
of  them  are  renewed  at  three  years,  an^  the  Remainder 
at  the  age  of  four. 

The  Ewe  produces  one  or  two  lambs  at  a  time,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  three  or  four.  She  bears  her 
young  five  months,  and  brings  forth  in  the  fpring*. — 
The  Ram  lives  to  the  age  of  about  fifteen  years,  and  be- 
gins to  procreate  at  one.  When  caftrated,  they  are  cal- 
led Wedders  :  They  then  grow  fooner  fat,  and  the  flefh 
becomes  finer  and  better  flavoured. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  this  animal  that  is  not  fer- 
viceable  to  man  :  Of  the  fleece  we  make  our  cloaths  ;  the 
flcin  produces  leather,  of  which  are  made  gloves,  parch- 
ment, and  covers  for  books  5  the  entrails  are  formed  into 
firings  for  fiddles  and  other  mufical  inftruments,  likewife 
coverings  for  whips ;  its  milk  affords  both  butter  and 
cheefe  j  and  its  flefh  is  a  delicate  and  wholefome  food. 


*  An  Ewe,  of  the  finall  black-faced  Scotch  breed,  produced 
two  Ewe  lambs  before  Ihe  had  completed  her  firft  year  ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fecond  year,  thefe  two  produced  each  of  them 
tvvo  lambs  alfo.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  this  great 
jncreafe  took  place  in  the  coldefl  and  moft  mountainous  part  of 
Northumberland  ;  and  it  is  further  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  this 
breed  of  Sheep  feldom  produces  more  than  one  lamb  at  a  time, 
and  that  not  till  they  are  tvvo  years  of  age. 
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The  following  remarks,  taken  from  Mr  Culley's  "  Ob- 
fervations  on  Live  Stock,"  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers,  as  they  convey  a  jufl;  idea  of  fome 
of  the  moll  noted  kinds  of  Sheep  at  this  time  in  the 
ifland. — He  begins  with  thofe  of  Lincolnfliirc,  which  are 
of  a  large  fize,  big-boned,  ?nd  afford  a  greater  quantity  of 
wool  than  any  other  kind,  owing  to  the  rich,  fat  marflies 
on  which  they  feed  *,  but  their  flelh  is  coarfe,  leaner,  and 
not  fo  finely  flavoured  as  that  of  fmaller  Sheep.  The 
fame  breed  extends,  with  foaie  variations,  through  mofl: 
of  the  midland  counties  of  England.— The  Dorfetfliire 
breed  is  like  wife  remarkably  prolific,  the  Ewes  being  ca- 
pable of  bringing  forth  twice  a  year.  It  is  from  thefe 
that  the  tables  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  are  fupplied 
with  e^rly  lamb  at  Chriftilias,  or  fooner,  if  required. — 
Great  numbers  of  thofc  early  viclims  to  luxury  are  yearly 
fent  to  the  Lolidon  markets,  where  they  arc  fold  at  the 
enormous  price  of  ics.  6<u  or  perhaps  15s  per  quarter. — 
The  manner  of  rearing  the  lamb$  is  curious :  They  are 
imprifoned  in  little  dark  cabins ;  the  Ewes  are  fed  with 
oil-cakes,  hay,  corn,  turnips,  cabbages,  or  any  other  food 
which  the  feafon  of  the  year  affords  •,  thefe  are  given 
tliem  in  a  field  contiguous  to  the  apartments  where  the 
Iambs  are  kept ;  and,  at  proper  intervals,  the  nurfes  are 
brought  in  to  give  fuck  to  their  young  ones ;  while  the 
attendants,  at  the  fame  time,  make  their  lodgings  perfect- 
ly clean,  and  litter  tliem  with  frefli  ilraw.  Great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this,  as  much  of  the  luccefs  of  rearing 
thefe  unfeafonable  productions  depends  upon  warmtli  and 
cleanlinefs. 

The  Dorfetfliire  Sheep  are  nioftly  white-faced-,  their 
legs  are  long  and  fmall  •,  and  great  numbers  of  them  have 
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no  wool  upon  their  bellies,  which  gives  them  an  uncouth 
appearance.  They  produce  a  fmall  quantity  of  wool,  but 
of  a  good  quality ;  from  which  our  fine  Wilt{hire  cloths 
are  made.  The  mutton  of  thefe  Sheep  is  very  fweet  and 
well  flavoured. — Tlie  variations  of  this  breed  are  fpread 
through  moft  of  the  fouthern  counties  •,  but  the  true  kind 
is  only  to  be  found  in  Dorfetfliire  and  Wiltfhire. — There 
is  a  breed,  not  unlike  this,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  but 
they  are  all  gray  or  black-faced. 

The  South  Down  Sheep  are  of  the  fame  hardy  nature 
as  the  Cheviot  breed,  and,  like  them,  can  live  and  thrive 
on  the  bareft  heaths;  tlieir  wool  is  alfo  fine,  and  their 
mutton  well  flavoured. 

The  Sheep  in  the  low  parts  of  Northumberland  are  of 
a  mixed  breed,  between  the  long  kind,  the  Tees  water, 
and  the  Lincolnfhire.  The  Mug  or  Mufi^  kind  was  for- 
merly common  in  that  county.  They  were  fo  called, 
from  their  wool  growing  round  tlieir  heads  into  their 
very  eyes,  fo  as  almoft  to  prevent  them  from  feeing. 
This  breed  is  now  nearly  exploded,  being  confidered,  by 
every  breeder  of  experience,  as  unprofitable,  from  their 
thriving  flowly,  and  being  very  tender. 

In  the  northern  diftridls  of  Scotland,  and  In  many  of 
the  iflands,  there  is  a  breed  of  Sheep,  which  difl^ers  from 
the  others  in  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize ;  many  of  them, 
when  fed,  weighing  no  more  than  fix,  feven,  or  eiglit 
pounds  per  quarter.  They  have  dun  faces,  without  horns  ; 
and  their  wool,  which  is  very  fine,  is  varioufly  mixed^ 
and  ftreaked  with  black,  brown,  and  red. 
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THE  BLACK-FACED,  OR  HEATH  RAM. 

The  north-weft  part  of  Yorkfliire,  with  all  that  moun- 
tainous tracSl  of  country  running  towards  Lancafhire 
fouthward,  and  to  Fort  William  northward,  is  occupied 
by  a  hardy,  black-faced,  wild-looking  tribe,  generally  cal- 
\tAjhort  Sheep,  which  diiier  from  our  otlier  breeds,  not  on- 
Vy  in  the  darknefs  of  their  complexions  and  horns,  but 
principally  in  the  coarfe  fhaggy  wool  which  they  produce. 
Their  eyes  have  a  fiery,  {harp,  and  wild  caft.  They  run 
with  great  agility,  and  feem  quite  adapted  to  the  heathy 
mountains  they  inhabit.  Their  flefh  is  peculiarly  fine 
and  high-flavoured.  The  three  great  fairs  for  thefe  Sheep 
(where  amazing  numbers  of  them  are  fold  every  year) 
are,  Stagfliaw-bank,  in  Northumberland  •,  Brough,  in 
Weftmorland ;  and  Linton,  in  Scotland.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  breed  of  Sheep  inhabiting  the  fame  country  as  the 
former  j  but  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  from  them  by  long, 
thin,  bodies,  wliite  legs,  white  faces,  and  by  having  no 
horns.     Their  wool  is  fine,  and  thickly  planted. 
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HEATH  RAM  OF  THE  IMPROVED  BREED. 

The  Ram  from  which  we  took  this  drawing,  in  July, 
1798,  belongs  to  the  Biiliop  of  Durham.  It  obtained 
the  premium  given  for  the  beft  Tup,  ihewn  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  at  Blanchland,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1797. 
Exclufive  of  the  fymmetry  of  proportions  and  beauty  of 
its  form,  a  more  important  obje£t  has  been  obtained  in 
the  quality  of  the  wool.  They  are  alfo  as  hardy  as  the 
unimproved  breed,  and  can  equally  endure  the  feverity  of 
the  cold  and  wet  to  which  they  are  expofed  on  the  bleak 
heaths  which  they  are  doomed  to  inhabit. 
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THE  CHEVIOT  RAM. 

The  Cheviot  breed  have  a  fine  open  countenancci 
lively  prominent  eyes,  have  no  horns,  and  are  moftly 
white-faced  and  white-legged  ;  the  body  long,  with  fine, 
clean,  fmall-boned  legs :  Weight  of  the  carcafe  from  1 2  to 
18  lb.  per  quarter  V  and  the  mutton,  is  highly  efteemed 
for  its  flavour. 

The  befl  breeds  of  thefe  Sheep  are  to  be  found  in  the 
.north-weft  parts  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  on 
the  range  of  hills  adjoining  them  in  Scotland,  and  are 
maintained  (except  when  prevented  by  fnovv)  folely  from 
the  natural  produce  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  depaf- 
ture,  wliich,  in  general,  are  very  mountainous,  and  con- 
fid  of  ling,  mofs,  bather,  deer-hair,  and  wire-bent,  with  a 
mixture  of  green  fward. — We  can  find  no  account  from 
whence  this  valuable  breed  originally  fprung,  which,  as 
mountain  Sheep,  are  unrivalled,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  carcafcs  and  hardinefs,  as  from  the  fuperior  value  of 
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tlieir  wool,  whicli  Is  in  the  highefl  eftimation  for  cloath- 
ing,  and  fells  from  2d.  to  2id.  per  pound  higher  than  the 
beft  in  the  diftri£l.  •  The  great  demand  that  has  been 
made  for  this  wool,  added  to  the  encouragement  given 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  (who,  for  a  few  years,  bought  con- 
fiderable  numbers  of  thefe  Sheep,  which  he  took  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,,  and  now  breeds  them  upon  the 
fame  kiod  of  heathy  mountains  as  the  original  ftock 
were  taken  irotn)  caufed  an  emulation  amongft  the  breed- 
ers, which  has  been  produftive  of  confiderable  improve- 
ment in  their  flocks,  both  in  the  m'-ooI  and  fore-quarter, 
in  which  tlwy  were  generally  deficient.  But  as  improve- 
ments in  flock  can  only  be  efFe6t:cd  by  flow  gradations, 
and  as  this  improved  breed  is  but  of  a  few  years  ftanding, 
it  will  probably  be  advantageous,  not  only  to  individuals 
but  to  the  public  at  large,  to  encourage  exertions  which, 
if  fortunately  fuccefsful,  might  place  thefe  Sheep  upon  a 
level  with  thofe  produced  upon  well  cultivated  grounds, 
which  might  be  ctherwife  inore  advantageoully  employed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 

Thus  the  difSculty  of  producing  an  improved  breed  for 
heath  pailures  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  been  "removed  by 
the  {kill  and  attention  of  the  Northumberland  farmers,  to 
whom  w?  think  the  community  much  indebted  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  this  breed 
will  become  the  parent  (lock  of  all  the  Sheep  bred  for 
grazing  on  heathy,  and  what  are  called  -w^afte,  grounds. 
They  thrive  on  the  .moft  fterile  heaths,  their  wool  is  of 
the  moft  defirable  texture,  they  are  eafily  fattened,  and 
their  whole  conformation  is  fo  properly  fuited  to  moun- 
tainous pafture,  that  we  are  furprlfed  the  breed  has  not 
already  been  more  generally  diffufed. 
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TEES-WATER  OLD  OR  UNIMPROVED 
BREED. 

The  largeft;  breed  of  Sheep  in  this  liland  is  to  be  met 
with  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  which  runs  through  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  dividing  the  two  counties  of 
Yorkfhire  and  Durham.  This  kind  differs  from  the  Lin- 
colnfliire  Sheep,  in  their  wool  not  being  fo  long  and  hea- 
vy -,  tlieir  legs  are  longer,  but  finer  boned,  and  fupport  a 
thicker,  firmer  carcafc  5  their  flefh  is  likewife  much  fat- 
ter, and  finer  grained. 

Our  figure  was  t^ken  in  July,  1 798,  from  a  Ram  which 
had  been  purchafed  for  the  purpofe  of  fliewing  its  un- 
couth and  uncultivated  appearance,  in  contraft  to  thofe  of 
the  improved  kind. 
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TEES-WATER  IMPROVED  BREED. 


By  perfevering  ift  the  fame  laudable  plan  of  improve- 
ment fo  fuccefsfuUy  begun  by  the  late  Mr  Bakewell,  the 
ftock>-farmers  or  graziers  of  Tees-water  have  produced 
a  kind  w^hieh  is  looked  upon  by  judges  as  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  perfe£lion.  Many  of  their  Sheep  poflefs 
the  thriving  or  fattening  quality  of  the  Difiiley  breed, 
and  are  fit  for  the  butcher  at  a3  early  an  age. 

Thefe  Sheep  vi^eigh  from  tv/enty-five  to  forty-five 
pounds  per  quarter ;  fome  have  been  fed  to  fifty  pounds  \ 
and  one  in  particular  was  killed,  which  weighed  fixty- 
two  pounds  ten  ounces  per  quarter,  avoirdupois  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  never  before  heard  of  in  this  ifland.  The 
Ewes  of  this  breed  generally  bring  forth  two  lambs 
each  feafon  -,  fometimes  three,  four,  and  even  five.     As 
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an  inftance  of  extraordinary  fecundity,  it  deferi-es  to  be 
mentioned,  that  one  of  thefe  Ewes,  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  brought  forth  four  lambs  at  one  time  ;  the  next 
feafon  five  j  both  wkhin  eleven  months. 
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THE  LEICESTERSHIRE  IMPROVED  BREED. 


To  tliefe  various  and  numerous  tribes  of  this  ufeful 
animal,  we  mud  add,  that,  by  the  perfevering  Induftry 
and  attention  of  Mr  Bakewell,  of  Difhley,  in  Leicefter- 
ihire,  our  breed  of  Sheep  has  been  greatly  improved  i  and 
he  has  been  followed  by  many  eminent  breeders  with 
nearly  equal  fuccefs. 

It  feems  -to  -be  generally  agreed,  that  in  Sheep,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  animals,  there  is  a  certain  fymmetry  or 
proportion  of  parts,  which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  fize  of 
each  particular  animal :  All  thofe  of  each  kind  that  ex- 
ceed or  fall  fhort  of  this  pitch,  are  more  or  lefs  difpro- 
portioned,  according  to  the  fize  they  attain ;  and  in  the 
degree  they  are  advanced  beyond  this  line  of  perfe<3:ion, 
we  find  them  lefs  a6live,  weaker,  and  always  lefs  able  to 
endure  hardftiip.  Thus,  by  feleding  the  handfomeft  and 
beft  proportioned  of  their  kinds,  the  judicious  breeder  has 
gradually  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfe£lion  in  improving 
this  animal,  unknown  at  any  former  period. 
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The  fuperior  qualities  of  the  Leicefterfhire  breed  arc, 
that  they  will  feed  quickly  fat  at  almoft  any  age,  even  on 
indifferent  paflures,  and  carry  the  greateft  quantity  of 
mutton  upon  the  fmalleft  bone.  Their  carcafes  are 
round,  have  remarkably  broad  backs,  and  fhort  legs ; 
and  to  lliew  the  immenfe  weight  to  which  they  may  be 
fed,  we  give  the  meafurement  of  a  Ram  of  Mr  Bake- 
well's,  mentioned  by  Young  in  his  "  Eallern  Tour :" — 
At  three  years  old,  his  girt  was  five  feet  ten  inches  ; 
height,  tv/o  feet  five  inches  •,  breadth  over  his  flioulders, 
one  foot  eleven  inches  and  an  half ;  breadth  over  his  ribs, 
one  foot  ten  inches  and  an  half  j  breadth  over  his  hips, 
one  foot  nine  inches  and  an  half. 

The  great  importance  of  this  breed  of  Sheep  will  bell 
be  {hewn,  by  ftating  the  following  fa^ls  refpedling  the 
modern  practice  of  letting  out  Rams  for  hire  by  the  fea- 
fbn  ;  which,  from  very  fmall  beginnings,  has  already  rifen 
to  an  aftonifhing  height  •,  and  is  likely,  for  fome  time,  to 
prove  a  copious  fource  of  wealth  to  the  country  at  large. 
About  forty  years  ago,  Mr  Bakewell  let  out  Rams  at  fix- 
teen  and  feventeen  fhillings  a-piece  ;  and  from  that  time, 
the  prices  kept  gradually  rifing  from  one  guinea  to  ten. 
But  the  mofi:  rapid  increafe  has  taken  place  fince  the  year 
1780.  Four  hundred  guineas  have  been  repeatedly  gi- 
ven. Mr  Bakewell,  in  the  year  1789,  made  twelve  hun- 
dred guineas  by  three  Rams  j  two  thoufand  of  feven ; 
and,  of  his  whole  fliock,  three  thoufand  guineas.  Afto- 
nifhing  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  neverthelefs  an  undoubt- 
ed fa£l.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  great 
prices  are  not  given  by  graziers,  for  the  purpofe  of  im- 
proving their  grazing  llock  5  but  by  principal  breeders,  in 
order  to  procure  a  ftock  of  Rams  of  the  improved  breed, 
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which  they  let  out  again  to  breeders  of  an  inferior  clafs. 
The  prices  given  by  graziers,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  get- 
ting grazing  ftock,  feldom  exceed  ten  guineas,  which  is 
confidered  as  an  extraordinary  price,  five  or  fix  guineas 
being  mod  frequently  given. 

This  valuable  breed  has  likewife  found  its  way  into 
Northumberland.  Mefl*.  Culley,  of  Fenton ;  Mr  Thomp- 
fon,  of  Lilburn  ;  and  Mefl'.  Donkin  and  Co.  of  Hexham- 
brewery,  with  great  fpirit,  and  at  confiderable  expence, 
have  greatly  improved  their  refpe£live  breeds  of  Sheep, 
by  an  admiflion  of  the  Difliley  blood. 
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A  WEDDER  OF  MR  GULLEY's  BREED. 


We  are  favoured,  by  Mr  Culley,  with  the  following 
account  of  a  Wedder  of  his  breed,  fed  at  Fenton  in 
Northumberland,  and  killed  at  Alnwick  in  0£l:ober,  1787, 
when  four  years  old  : — His  dimenfions  were  as  follow : — 
Girt,  four  feet  eight  inches  and  an  half ;  breadth  over  his 
fhoulders,  one  foot  three  inches  ;  over  his  middle,  one 
foot  feven  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  acrofs  the  bread,  from 
the  infide  of  one  fore  leg  to  the  infide  of  the  other,  nine 
inches.  'At  the  dividing  of  the  quarters,  through  the 
ribs,  it  meafured  feven  inches  and  one-eighth  of  folid  fat, 
cut  ftraight  through  without  any  flope  j  and  his  mutton 
was  of  the  moft  beautiful  bright  colour.  But  in  nothing 
was  he  fo  remarkable  as  in  the  fmallnefs  of  his  bones. — 
The  proprietor  of  this  Sheep  laments  that  he  had  not  the 
offals  exaftly  weighed  (by  offals,  we  would  be  underftood 
to  mean  not  only  the  tallow,  but  the  head,  pluck,  and 
pelt,  with  the  blood  and  entrails) ;  becaufe  it  is  now  well 
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known,  that  this  breed  of  Sheep  have  a  greatei"  quantity 
of  mutton,  in  proportion  to  the  ofFal,  than  any  other  kind 
we  know  of,  and  is  confequently  cheaper  to  the  confumer. 

[The  drawing  from  which  the  preceding  cut  was  ta- 
ken, was  made  by  Mr  Bailey,  of  ChilUngham,  foon  afteif 
the  Sheep  had  been  fhorn.] 

Before  we  quit  this  article,  we  muft  take  notice  of 
a  breed  of  Sheep  which  have  hitherto  been  but  little 
known  or  attended  to  ;  although,  it  is  probable>  they  pof- 
fefs  advantages  of  equal  importance  with  thofe  we  have 
juft  mentioned ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  they  might  have 
continued  ftill  longer  in  the  fame  neglected  ftate,  but  for 
the  endeavours  of  a  fet  of  men,  who,  actuated  by  a  truly 
patriotic  zeal,  are  labouring  to  draw  out  the  natural  re- 
fources  of  their  country,  and  fecure,  to  the  moft  diftant 
and  long-negle£ted  parts  of  this  kingdom,  thofe  perma- 
nent advantages  to  which  they  are  by  their  fituation  en- 
titled. In  purfuing  thefe  important  objedts,  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  have  difcovered,  that  the  Shetland 
iflands,  and  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are 
in  pofleflion  of  a  breed  of  Sheep,  which  produces  wool 
infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom, 
and  equal  to  Spanifh  wool  in  finenefs  and  texture. — 
By  order  of  the  Society,  fpecimens  of  thefe  Sheep  have 
been  obtained,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  fair  inveftigation  into 
the  nature  and  quality  of  their  wool,  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, proves  much  finer  than  was  at  firft  imagined. 
— We  are  favoured,  by  Dr  James  Anderfon,  with  thg 
following  particulars :  ■      — 
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THE  SHETLAND  SHEEP 

Are  handfome,  fmall,  and  in  general  hornlefs  ;  and  are 
peculiarly  diflinguiflied  by  the  unufual  fhortnefs  and 
fmallnefs  of  their  tails.  They  weigh,  when  fat,  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  per  quarter.  Their  fleeces  are,  on 
an  average,  about  two  pounds  weight.  The  wool,  when 
properly  drefled,  is  of  a  pure  and  glofly  white :  Some 
fmall  fpecimens  of  it,  compared  with  Vigognia  wool> 
were  allowed,  by  good  judges,  to  be  fully  as  fine  ;  and, 
in  foftnefs,  equal  to  that  of  which  the  Indian  fliawls  are 
made.  The  Sheep  producing  this  fine  wool,  are  faid  to 
be  of  the  hardieft  nature  :  They  are  never  houfed,  and, 
in  the  winter  feafon,  are  often  fo  pinched  for  food,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  fea-ware  driven  upoa 
the  (hore.  Befides  the  wool  with  which  they  are  cover- 
ed, they  have  long  hairs  growing  amongll  it,  which  ferve 
to  flielter  it. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumflance,  that  the  Shetland  Sheep 
are  never  fliorn  ;  but,  abput  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
wool  is  pulled  off,  without  the  fmalleft  pain  or  injury  to 
the  animal,  leaving  the  long  hairs  already  mentioned, 
which  contribute  to  keep  the  creature  warm  and  com- 
fortable, at  a  feafon  of  the  year  when  cold  and  piercing 
winds  may  be  expelled,  in  fo  northern  a  latitude. 

From  the  fpirited  meafures  which  are  now  taking  to 
preferve  this  valuable  breed*,  we  are  led  to  hope,  that 
Britifh  wool  may  in  time  regain  that  great  fuperiority  for 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society, 
on  the  fubjedt  of  wool.    1 789. 
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which  it  was  once  fo  famous  ;  and  that,  by  perfeverance 
and  attention  to  this  important  objeft,  we  may  in  time 
be  enabled  to  produce  not  only  as  fine  wool  as  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  country,  but  may  alfo,  in  the 
fame  breed,  be  able  to  conjoin  with  it  every  other  defira- 
ble  peculiarity,^ — fuch  as  clofenefs  of  fleece,  beauty  and 
utility  of  form,  hardinefs,  a  capabiUty  of  being  eafily  fat- 
tened, largenefs  of  fize,  and  other  valuable  qualities, 
gdapted  to  every  peculiarity  of  fituation  in  thefe  iflands. 


E3 
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THE  DUNKY,  OR  DWARF  SHEEP, 

Another  variety  of  the  Sheep  kind,  deferves  to  be  no- 
ticed for  the  fingular  and  grotefque  formation  of  its  fea- 
tures. The  wool,  growing  round  its  head,  forms  a  kind 
of  hood  or  rufF,  before  which  (land  its  fliort  ere£t  ears  : 
The  uncommon  protrufion  of  its  under  jaw  confiderably 
before  the  upper,  by  which  the  fore  teeth  are  left  ex- 
pofed,  and  the  fiiortnefs  of  the  nofe,  which  lies  under  its 
high-proje6ting  forehead,  altogether  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  deformity,  and  make  a  flriking  contraft  to  molt 
animals  of  the  Sheep  kind. — A  Ram^  from  which  the 
drawing  was  made,  came  from  abroad,  with  two  Ewes, 
as  a  prefent  to  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland. They  are  very  finall,  and  have  no  horns. — Iri 
Lincolnfliire  there  is  a  fmall  kind,  mentioned,  by  Mr 
Culley,  under  the  name  of  Dunhies ;  which  we  fuppofe 
to  bd  the  fame  with  this. 
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THE  TARTARIAN  SHEEP. 

The  Sheep,  of  which  the  annexed  cut  Is  an  accurate 
reprefentation,  feem  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  defcribed 
by  Mr  Pennant,  under  the  name  of  the  fat-riimped  Sheep. 
A  pair  of  them  was  brought  to  this  country,  by  way  of 
RufRa,  from  the  borders  of  Tartary.  They  are  rather 
larger  than  the  Englifh  Sheep.  The  colour  of  the  male 
is  roan,  or  light-brown  mixed  with  white  j  that  of  tlijC 
female,  black  and  white  ;  Their  ears  are  pendulous  ;  and, 
inftead  of  a  tail,  they  have  a  large  protuberance  of  fat 
behind,  which  covers  the  rump.  When  the  drawing 
was  made,  they  had  juft  been  fhorn  ;  at  other  times,  the 
wool  is  fo  long  and  thick,  that  their  form  cannot  well  be 
diftinguifhed. 

The  African  or  Guinea  Sheep  are  found  in  moft  of  the 
tropical  climates.  They  are  large,  flrong,  and  fwift ; 
with  coarfe  hairy  fleeces,  (hort  horns,  pendulous  ears  ; 
have  a  kind  of  dew-lap  under  the  chin ;  and,  though  do- 
mefticated,  feern  to  approaciv  neareft  to  a  ftate  ojf  nature, 

K4 
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THE  MANY-HORNED  SHEEP. 


The  Iceland  Sheep,  as  well  as  tliofe  of  Mufcovy  and 
the  coldeft  climates  of  the  north,  refemble  our  own  in 
the"  form  of  the  body,  but  differ  in  the  number  of  their 
horns,  having  generally  four,  and  fometimes  eight,  grow- 
ing from  the  forehead.  Their  wool  is  long,  fmooth,  and 
hairy  :  They  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  and,  under  the 
outward  coat  of  hair,  which  drops  off  at  ftated  periods, 
there  is  an  internal  covering  refembling  fur,  which  is 
fine,  fhort,  and  foft :  The  quantity  produced  by  each 
Sheep  is  about  four  pounds. 

The  broad-tailed  Sheepj  common  in  Perfia,  Barbary,  Sy- 
ria, and  Egypt,  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  large  and 
heavy  tails,  which  grow  a  foot  broad,  and  fo  long,  that 
tlie  fliepherds  are  obliged  to  put  boards  with  fmall  wheels 
under  them,  to  keep  them  from  galling.  The  flefh  of 
thefe  tails  is  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  :    It  is  of  a  fub- 
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ftance  between  fat  and  marrow,  and  eaten  with  the  lean, 
of  the  mutton  :  They  generally  weigh  from  twenty  to  fif- 
ty pounds  each. 

The  Sheep  bred  on  the  mountains  of  Thibet  produce 
wool  of  extraordinary  length  and  finenefs,  of  v/hich  is 
made  the  Indian  fhawl,  frequently  fold  in  this  country 
for  fifty  pounds  or  upwards. 


THE  WALLACHIAN  SHEEP. 

{Ovh  StrepficeroSy  Lin. — La  Chevre  de.  Crete y  Buff.) 

In  Wallachia,  they  have  Sheep  with  curious  fpiral 
horns,  Handing  upright,  in  the  form  of  a  fcrew  ;  long 
fliaggy  fleeces  -,  and,  in  fize  and  form,  nearly  refembling 
ours.  They  are  alfo  found  in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  and  in 
many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. — ^This  is  faid  to 
be  the  Stre^tcheros  of  the  ancients. 
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THE  MOUFLON,  OR  MUSMON, 

{Capra  Amhioriy  Lin, — Le  Moiiflon^  BufF.) 

Has  been  clafled  both  with  the  Sheep  and  the  Goat  kind, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  {landing  in  a  middle  place,  and 
forming  the  link  between  each  \  for  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  Nature,  in  all  her  variations,  proceeds  by  flow 
and  almoft  infenfible  degrees,  fcarcely  drawing  a  firm 
and  diftinguifhing  line  between  any  two  races  of  animals 
that  are  eflentially  different,  and  yet,  in  many  refpedls, 
nearly  allied  to  each  other.  In  all  tranfitions  from  one 
kind  to  the  other,  there  is  to  be  found  a  middle  race,  that 
feems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  that  can  pre- 
cifely  be  referred  to  neitlier.  Thus  it  is  hard  to  dif- 
cover  where  the  Sheep  kind  ends,  or  the  Goat  begins. — 
The  Mufmon,  therefore,  which  is  neither  Sheep  nor 
Goat,  has  a  ftrong  affinity  to  both.  Though  covered 
with  hair,  it  bears  a  ftrong  fimilitude  to  the  Ram  :  Its 
eyes  are  placed  near  the  horns ;  and  its  ears  are  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  Goat :    Its  horns"  refemble  thofe  of  the 
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Ram,  4n  being  of  a  yellow  colour  and  a  triangular  fliape  ; 
they  likewife  bend  backward  behind  the  ear§  :  In  fome 
they  grow  to  an  amazing  fize,  and  meafure  above  two 
yards  long.  The  general  colour  of  the  hair  is  reddifh- 
brown ;.  the  infide  of  the  thighs  and  belly  white,  tinctur- 
ed with  yellow ;  the  muzzle  and  infide  6f  the  ears  are  of 
a  whitifli  colour  5  the  other  parts  of  the  face  are  of  a 
brownifli-grey. 

The  Mufmon  is  found  in  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
parts  of  Greece,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  in  the  defarts  of 
Tartary. 

The  form  of  this  animal  is  ftrong  and  mufcular,  and  it 
runs  with  great  agility.  It  is  very  timorous,  and,  when 
old,  is  feldom  taken  alive.  It  frequents  the  higheft  fum- 
mits  of  the  mountains,  and  treads  fecurely  on  the  mofl: 
dangerous  precipices. — ^The  old  Rams  have  often  furious 
battles  with  each  other,  in  which  one  of  the  contending 
parties  will  fometimes  be  thrown  down  from  the  heights 
on  which  they  ftand,  and  dafhed  in  pieces  at  the  bottom. 
If  their  horns  fliould  by  accident  entangle,  they  have  beeft 
known  to  fall  and  perifli  together. 

The  chafe  of  the  Mufmon  is  attended  with  great  dan* 
ger.  At  the  fight  of  a  man,  they  fly  to  the  higheft  parts 
of  the  rocks,  where  they  cannot  eafily  be  followed :— ^ 
They  are  fometimes  taken  in  pit-falls.  The  Tartars  puf- 
fue  them  with  horfes  and  dogs,  and,  furrounding  a  pretty 
large  tradt  of  land,  drive  them  towards  the  centre,  where 
they  are  caught. 

The  Kamfchatkans  pafs  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer, 
with  all  their  families,  among  the  mountains,  in  purfuic 
of  thefe  animals. — The  flefh  and  fat  of  the  young  Muf- 
mons  are  efteemed,  by  the  natives,  as  moft  delicious  eat- 
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ing.  The  flcins  ferve  them  for  warm  raiments  and  co- 
verings :  The  horns  are  made  ufe  of  for  a  variety  of  ufe- 
ful  purpofes. 

This  creature  has  been  known  to  breed  with  the 
Sheep  i  and,  from  that  circumflance,  is  fuppofed,  by  M. 
BuiFon  and  others,  to  be  the  primitive  race. 

The  female  of  this  fpecies  is  rather  lefs  than  the  male  ; 
and  her  horns  never  grow  to  that  prodigious  fize. 

Thofe  of  Kamfchatka  are  fo  ftrong,  that  ten  men  can 
fcarcely  hold  one ;  and  the  horns  fo  large,  that  young 
foxes  often  {belter  themfelves  in  the  hollow  of  fuch  as 
fall  off  by  accident.  They  grow  to  the  fize  oF  a  young 
flag,  copulate  in  autumn,  and  bring  forth  one  young  at 
a  time,  though  fomelimes  two. 
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THE  COMMON  GOAT. 

{Capra  HircuSj  Lin. — Le  Bouc^  La  Chevrey  BufF.) 

This  lively,  playful,  and  capricious  creature  occupies 
the  next  ftep  in  the  great  fcale  of  Nature ;  and,  though 
inferior  to  the  Sheep  in  value,  in  various  inftances  bears 
a  ftrong  affinity  to  that  ufeful  animal.  The  Goat  and 
the  Sheep  will  propagate  together  :  The  He-Goat  copu- 
lates with  the  Ewe,  and  the  Ram  with  the  She-Goat ; 
the  offspring  likewife  is  prolific. 

The  Goat  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  Sheep,  and 
is,  in  every  refpe£t,  more  fitted  for  a  life  of  liberty.  It 
is  not  eafily  confined  to  a  flock,  but  chufes  its  own  paf- 
ture,  flraying  wherever  its  appetite  or  inclination  leads. 
— It  chiefly  delights  in  wild  and  mountainous  regions, 
climbing  the  loftieft  rocks,  and  ftanding  fecure  on  the 
verge  of  inacceflTible  and  dangerous  precipices  -,  although, 
as  Ray  obferves,  one  would  hardly  fuppofe  that  their 
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feet  were  adapted  to  fuch  perilous  achievements ;  yet, 
upon  a  nearer  infpeiSlion,  we  find  that  Nature  has  pro- 
vided them  with  hoofs  well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of 
climbing  •,  they  are  hollow  underneath,  with'  {harp  edges, 
like  the  infide  pf  a  fpoon,  which  prevent  them  from  Aid- 
ing off  the  rocky  eminences  they  frequent. 

The  Goat  is  an  animal  eafily  fuftained,  and  is  chiefly 
therefore  the  property  of  thofe  who  inhabit  wild  and  un- 
cultivated regions,  where  it  finds  an  ample  fupply  of  food 
froni  the  fpontaneous  produ£lions  of  Nature,  in  fitua- 
tions  inacceflible  to  other  creatures.  It  delights  in  tlie 
heathy  mountain,  or  the  fhrubby  rock,  rather  than  .the 
fields  cultivated  by  human  induftry.  Its  favourite  food 
are  the  tops  of  the  boughs,  or  the  tender  bark  of  young 
trees.  It  bears  a  warm  climate  better  than  the  Sheep, 
and  frequently  fleeps  expofed  to  the  hotteft  rays  of  the 
fun. 

'  The  milk  of  the  Goat  is  fweet,  nourifliing,  and  medi- 
cinal, and  is  found  highly  beneficial  in  confumptive  cafes: 
It  is  not  fo  apt  to  curdle  upon  the  ftomach  as  that  of  the 
Cow.  From  tlie  flirubs  and  heath  on  which  it  feeds,  the 
milk  of  the  Goat  acquires  a  flavour  and  wildnefs  of  tafle 
very  difi^erent  from  that  of  either  the  Sheep  or  Cow,  and 
is  highly  pleafing  to  fuch  as  have  accuftomed  themfelves 
to  its  ufe  :  It  is  made  into  whey  for  thofe  whofe  digef- 
tion  is  too  weak  to  bear  it  in  its  primitive  ftate.  Several 
places  in  the  north  of  England  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Scotland  are  much  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of 
drinking  the  milk  of  the  Goat ;  and  its  effefts  have  been 
often  falutary  in  vitiated  and  debilitated  habits. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  their  Goats  make  the  chief  poflTeflTions  of  the 
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inhabitants ;  and,  in  moft  of  the  moiantainous  parts  of 
Europe,  fupply  the  natives  with  many  of  the  neceflaries 
of  hfe  :  They  he  upon  beds  made  of  their  Ikins,  which 
are  foft,  ,clean>  and  wholefome ;  they  hve  upon  their 
milk,  and  oat  bread  ;  they  convert  part  of  it  into  butter, 
and  fome  into  cheefe.  The  flefli  of  the  kid  is  confider- 
ed  as  a  great  rarity ;  and,  when  properly  prepared,  is 
efteemed  by  fome  as  little  inferior  to  venifon. 

The  Goat  produces  generally  two  young  at  a  time, 
fometimes  three,  rarely  four :  In  warmer  climates,  it  ia 
more  prolific,  and  produces  four  or  five  at  once ;  though 
the  breed  is  found  to  degenerate.  The  male  is  capable 
of  propagating  at  one  year  old,  and  the  female  at  feven 
months ;  but  the  fruits  of  a  generation  fo  premature  are 
generally  weak  and  defective  :  Their  beft  time  is  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  or  eighteen  months  at  leaft. 

The  Goat  is  a  Ihort-lived  animal,  full  of  ardour,  but 
foon  enervated.  His  appetite  for  the  female  is  exceflive, 
fo  that  one  buck  is  fufficient  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
females. 
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THE  IBEX, 

ijCaprn  Ibexy  Lin. — Le  Bonquetbiy  Buff.) 

If  we  believe  M.  Buffon,  is  the  ftock  from  whence  our 
domelilic  Goat  is  defcended  ;  it  is  larger,  but  refembles  it 
much  in  the  fliape  of  its  body  ;  its  horns  are  much  lar- 
ger i  they  are  bent  backward,  and  are  full  of  knobs  : 
Every  year  the  creature  lives,  it  is  afferted,  one  is  added 
to  the  number  of  them.  Some  of  thefe  horns  have  been 
found  at  leaft  two  yards  long.  The  head  of  the  Ibex 
is  fmall,  adorned  with  a  duflcy  beard;  and  has  a  thick 
coat  of  hair  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  mixed  with  afli :  A 
ftreak  of  black  runs  along  the  top  of  its  back  :  The  belly 
and  thighs  are  of  a  delicate  fawn  colour. — ^The  female  is 
one-third  lefs  than  the  male  ;  her  horns  are  very  fmall, 
and  not  above  eight  inches  long. 
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The  Ibex  inhabits  the  highefl  Alps  of  the  Grifons 
country  and  the  Vallais,  and  is  alfo  found  in  Crete : — 
They  are  very  wild,  and  difficult  to  be  fhot ;  and  as  they 
always  keep  on  the  higheft  points  of  the  rocks,  the  chafe 
of  them  is  attended  with  great  danger :  They  are  very 
ftrong,  and  often  turn  upon  the  incautious  huntfman,  and 
tumble  him  down  the  precipice,  unlefs  he  have  time  to 
lie  down,  and  let  the  animal  pafs  over  him.  They  bring 
forth  one  young  at  a  time,  feldom  two ;  and  are  faid  not 
to  be  long-lived. 


^i^ 


THE  CHAMOIS-GOAT. 
{jCapra  Rupicapruy  Lin. — Tfarus  ou  Sarrusy  Buff.) 

The  Chamois,  though  a  wild  animal,  is  very  eafily 
made  tame  and  docile.     It  is  to  be  found  only  in  rocky 
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and  mountainous  places ;  is  about  the  fize  of  the  domef- 
tic  Goat,  and  refembles  it  in  many  refpe£ls.  It  is  moft 
agreeably  lively,  and  aftive  beyond  expreflion.  The  hair 
is  ihort,  like  that  of  the  Doe  :  In  fpring,  it  is  of  an  afli 
colour  J  in  autumn,  dun,  inclining  to  black  ;  and  in  win- 
ter, of  a  blackifh-brown. 

This  animal  is  found,  in  great  plenty,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  They  are  very  gentle,  and  live  in  fociety 
with  each  other.  They  are  found  in  flocks  from  four 
to  fourfcore,  and  even  an  hundred,  difperfed  upon  the 
crags  of  the  mountains.  The  large  males  are  feen  feed- 
ing, detached  from  the  reft  ;  except  in  rutting  time, 
when  they  approach  the  females,  and  drive  away  the 
young.  The  time  of  their  coupling  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  O£lober  to  the  end  of  November;  and  they 
bring  forth  in  March  and  April.  The  young  keep  with 
the  dam  for  about  five  months,  and  fometimes  longer, 
if  the  hunters  and  the  wolves  do  not  feparate  them.  It 
is  afTerted,  that  they  live  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years.  Their  flefh  is  good  to  eat ;  and  they  yield  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  fuet,  which  far  furpafles  that  of  the 
Goat  in  hardnefs  and  goodnefs. 

The  Chamois  has  fcarcely  any  cry :  It  has  a  kind  of 
feeble  bleat,  by  which  the  parent  calls  its  young  :  But  in 
cafes  of  danger,  and  when  it  is  to  warn  the  reft  of  the 
flock,  it  ufes  a  hifling  noife,  which  is  heard  at  a  great 
diftance :  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  creature  is 
extremely  vigilant,  and  has  an  eye  remarkably  quick  -and 
piercing  :  Its  fmell  alfo  is  not  lefs  diftinguifliing.  When 
it  fees  its  enemy  diftindlly,  it  ftops  for  a  moment ;  and, 
iiF  the  perfon  be  near,  it  flies  off  in  an  inftant.     In  the 
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fame  manner,  by  its  fmell,  it  can  difcdver  a  man  at  half 
a  league  diftance,  and  give  immediate  notice.  Upon  the 
leafl  alarm,  the  Chamois  begins  its  hiffing  note  with  great 
force.  The  firft  hifs  continues  as  long  as  the  time  of 
one  refpiration  :  In  the  beginning  it  is  very  fharp,  and 
deeper  towards  the  clofe.  The  animal  having,  after  this 
firft  alarm,  repofed  a  moment,  again  looks  round  ;  and, 
perceiving  the  reality  of  its  fears,  continues  to  hifs  by  in- 
tervals, until  it  has  fpread  the  alarm  to  a  very  great  dif- 
tance. During  this  time,-  it  feems  in  the  moft  violent 
agitation ;  it  ftrikes  the  ground  with  one  fore  foot,  and 
fometimes  with  both ;  it  bounds  from  rock  to  rock,  turns 
and  looks  round,  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and, 
ilill  perceiving  the  enemy,  flies  with  all  its  fpeed.  The 
hiffing  of  the  male  is  much  louder  and  fharper  than  that 
of  the  female :  It  is  performed  through  the  nofe,  and  is 
properly  no  more  than  a  very  ftrong  breath  driven  vio- 
lently through  a  fmall  aperture. 

The  Chamois  feeds  upon  the  beft  herbage,  and  chufes 
the  moft  delicate  parts  of  the  plants,  the  flowers,  and  the 
tender  buds.  It  is  not  lefs  delicate  with  regard  to  feveral 
aromatic  herbs,  which  grow  upon  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  drinks  very  little  whilft  it  feeds  upon  the  fuc- 
culent  herbage,  and  chews  the  cud  in  the  intervals  of 
feeding. 

This  animal  is  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
eyes,  which,  are  round  and  fparkling,  and  mark  the 
warmth  of  its  conftitution.  Its  head  is  furnilhed  with 
two  fmall  horns  of  about  half  a  foot  long,  of  a  beau- 
tiful black,  rifing  from  the  forehead  almoft  betwixt  the 
eyes :    Thefe,  inftead  of  going  backwards  or  fideways. 

Fa 
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ftand  forward,  and  bend  a  little  backward  at  their  extre- 
mities, ending  in  a  very  fharp  point.  The  ears  are  pla- 
ced, in  a  very  elegant  manner,  near  the  horns  ;  there  are 
two  ftripes  of  black  on  each  fide  of  the  face,  the  reft  is 
of  a  whitifli-yellow.  The  horns  of  the  female  are  lefs, 
and  not  fo  much  bent :  The  natives  have  been  known  to 
bleed  cattle  with  them. 

Thefe  animals  are  fo  much  incommoded  by  heat,  that 
they  are  never  found  in  fummer,  except  in  the  caverns 
of  rocks,  amidft  fragments  of  unmelted  ice,  under  the 
fhade  of  high  and  fpreading  trees,  or  of  rough  and  hang- 
ing precipices,  that  face  the  North,  and  keep  off  entirely 
the  rays  of  the  fun.  They  go  to  pafture  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  feldom  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  run  along  the  rocks  with  great  eafe  and  feeming 
indifference,  and  leap  from  one  to  another,  fo  that  no 
dogs  are  able  to  purfue  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
traordinary tlian  the  facility  with  which  they  climb  and 
defcend  precipices,  that,  to  all  other  quadrupeds,  are  in- 
acceflible  :  They  always  mount  or  defcend  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  throw  themfelves  down  a  rock  of  thirty 
feet,  and  light  with  great  fecurity  upon  fome  excrefcence 
or  fragment,  on  the  fide  of  the  precipice,  which  is  juft 
large  enough  to  place  their  feet  upon :  They  ftrike  the 
rock,  however,  in  the  defcent,  with  their  feet,  tliree  or 
four  times,  to  ftop  the  velocity  of  their  motion ;  and, 
when  they  have  got  upon  the  bafe  below,  they  at  once 
feem  fixed  and  fecure.  In  fa£t,  to  fee  them  jump  in  this 
manner,  they  feem  rather  to  have  wings  than  legs.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  their  legs  are  formed  for  this  arduous  em- 
ployment j    the  hind  being  rather  longer  than  the  fore 
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legs,  and  bending  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  when  they  de- 
fcend  upon  them,  they  break  the  force  of  their  fall. 

During  the  rigours  of  winter,  the  Chamois  fleeps  in 
the  thickeft  forcfts,  and  feeds  upon  the  Ihrubs  and  the 
buds  of  the  pine-tree. 

The  hunting  of  the  Chamois  is  very  laborious  and  dif- 
ficult. The  moft  ufual  way  is  to  fhoot  them  from  behind 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Some  alfo  purfue  them  as  they 
do  the  Stag,  by  placing  proper  perfons  at  all  the  paflages 
of  a  glade  or  valley,  and  then  fending  in  others  to  roufe 
the  game.  J)ogs  are  quite  ufelefs  in "  this  chafe,  as  they 
rather  alarm  than  overtake  :  Nor  is  it  without  danger  to 
the  men ;  for  it  often  happens,  that,  when  the  animal 
finds  itfelf  overprefled,  it  drives  at  the  hunter  with  its 
head,  and  often  tumbles  him  down  an  adjoining  preci- 
pice.— ^The  Chamois  cannot  go  upon  ice  when  fmooth ; 
but  if  there  be  the  leaft  inequalities  on  its  furface,  it 
then  bounds  along  in  fecurity,  and  quickly  evades  all  pur- 
fuit. 

The  Ikin  of  the  Chamois  was  once  famous,  when  tan- 
ned, for  its  foftnefs  and  warmth :  At  prefent,  however, 
fince  the  art  of  tanning  has  been  brought  to  greater  per- 
fection, the  leather  called  Jhammoy  is  made  alfo  from  thofe 
ef  the  tame  Goat,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Deer. 
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THE  GOAT  OF  ANGORA 


is  well  known  for  its  long  hair,  which  is  thick,  glofly,  of 
a  dazzling  whitenefs,  and  fo  fine,  that  cloths  as  beautiful 
as  filk,  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  cambletSy  are 
made  of  it.  Its  ears  are  long  and  pendulous.  The  male 
is  furnifhed  with  horns,  curioufly  twifted,  which  proceed 
horizontally  from  each  fide  of  the  head,  forming  a  fcrew ; 
thofe  of  the  female  are  fhortcr,  and  encircle  the  ear  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  common  Ram.  They  inhabit  the 
rocky  mountains  of  Pontus,  where  they  experience  a  con- 
Aderable  degree  of  cold  :  They  would  probably  thrive  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  their  native  country.  The  fame 
might  be  faid  of  the  Goat-  of  Thibet ^  fo  famous  for  the 
finenefs  of  its  wool :  It  lives  in  a  climate  colder  than 
ours  in  winter,  and  might  probably  be  tranfplanted  with 
fuccefs. 

In  Portugal  there  is  a  breed  of  fine  large  GoatSy  re- 
markable for  yielding  a  great  quantity  of  milk, — a  gallon 
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and  a  half  per  day.     Thefe,  if  introduced  into  our  navy, 
might  be  of  infinite  fervice  in  long  voyages. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  would  certainly  be  attended 
v^ith  many  great  advantages  j  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wifhed,  that  the  great  and  opulent  would  employ  fome 
portion  of  their  time  and  affluence  in  procuring,  from 
diftant  countries,  fuch  ufeful  animals  as  would  propagate 
in  our  ifland,  and  are  yet  unknown  in  it.  By  this  means 
many  of  our  lofty  mountains  might  contribute  to  fupport 
a  variety  of  ufeful  creatures,  that  would,  at  the  fame 
time,  beautify  the  moil  barren  and  rugged  parts  of  our 
country. 
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THE  SYRIAN  GOAT. 

M.  BufFon  makes  this  a  variety  of  the  Goat  of  Ango- 
ra 5  it  differs  from  ours  in  nothing  more  than  the  length 
of  its  ears,  which  are  pendulous,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  long :  They  are  often  troublefome  to  the  creature  in 
feeding  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  owners  are  fometimes 
obliged  to  cut  one  of  them  ofF.  Their  horns  are  fliort 
and  black. — They  are  very  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aleppo,  and  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  milk, 
which  they  prefer  to  that  of  the  Cow  or  the  Buffalo. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  varieties  of  the  Goat  kind  j  of 
which  there  are  others  of  lefs  note ;  fuch  as  the  African 
Goaty  or  Buck  of  Juda^  which  is  not  much  larger  tlian 
a  Hare ;  it  is  extremely  fat,  asid  its  flefti  is  well  tafted : 
The  horns  are  fhort,  fmooth,  and  turn  a  little  forward. 
It  is  common  in  Guinea,  Angola,  and  all  along  the  coaft 
of  Afri(;a. 

In  America  there  are  Goats  of  a  fmall  kind,  not  much 
larger  than  a  kid,  with  long  hair  :    The  horns,  which  are 
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fliort  and  thick,  bend  downwards  fo  clofe  to  tlie  head,  as 
almoft  to  penetrate  the  fkull.  Thefe  are,  in  every  re- 
{peO:,  fimilar  to  the  dwarf  Goat  found  in  Africa  ;  and, 
according  to  Buffon,  have  been  fent  from  that  country. 
— It  is  certain  that,  before  the  difcovery  of  America  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  Goat,  and  every  other  domeftic  animal, 
were  unknown  tliere. 

THE  GAZELLES,  OR  ANTELOPES. 

These  are  a  numerous  and  beautiful  race  of  animals, 
inhabiting  the  hotted  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  claf- 
fed,  by  fyftematic  writers,  with  the  Goat  kind ;  and,  like 
them,  have  hollow  horns,  which  they  never  call :  In 
other  refpefts  they  greatly  refemble  the  Deer,  efpecially 
in  the  elegance  of  their  form  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  their 
iiiotions.  They  are  of  a  reftlefs  and  timid  difpofition, 
remarkably  agile  ;  their  boundings  are  fo  light  and  elaftic, 
as  to  ftrike  the  fpe<Slators  with  aftonilliment. 

Of  all  animals,  the  Gazelle  has  the  moll  beautiful 
eye  ;  to  which  the  eaftern  poets  have  made  frequent  al- 
lufions,  in  defcribing  thofe  of  their  favourite  beauties. 

The  diftingulfhing  marks  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  in 
which  they  differ  both  from  the  Goat  and  Deer,  arc 
principally  thefe : — ^Their  horns  are  different,  being  an- 
nulated  or  ringed  round,  and  at  the  fame  time  marked 
with  longitudinal  deprefhons  or  furrows,  running  from 
the  bafe  to  the  point:  Befides  the  extreme  beauty  and 
meeknefs  of  its  afpe£l,  the  Gazelle  is  more  delicately  and 
finely  limbed  than  the  Roe-buck  ;  its  hair  is  finer  and 
more  glolTy:  Its  fwiftnefs  is  fo  great,  that  the  Grey- 
hound, the  fleetefl  of  Dogs,  is  unequal  to  the  courfe ; 
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and  the  fportfman  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Fal- 
con, which,  being  trained  to  the  work,  feizes  on  the  ani- 
mal, and  impedes  its  motion,  fo  as  to  enable  the  Dogs  to 
overtake  it.  In  India  and  Perfia  a  fort  of  Leopard  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  the  chafe,  which  takes  its  prey 
by  the  greatnefs  of  its  fprings ;  but  Ihould  he  fail  in  his 
firft  eflay,  the  game  efcapes. 

Some  fpecies  of  the  Antelope  form  herds  of  two  or 
three  thoufand,  while  others  keep  in  fmall  troops  of  five 
or  fix.  They  for  the  moft  part  live  in  hilly  countries. 
They  often  browfe  like  the  Goat,  and  feed  on  the  tender 
fhoots  of  young  trees,  which  give  their  flefh  an  excellent 
flavour. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  animal  j  fome  of  them 
little  known  or  defcribed. 

THE  BLUE-GOAT. 

{Antelope  Leucophoey  Pallas.) 

Mr  Pennant  confiders  this  as  being  next  to  the  Goat, 
from  the  length  of  its  hair,  and  fornn  of  its  horns. 

The  colour  of  this  creature  is  a  fine  blue,  refembling 
velvet ;  but  when  dead,  it  is  faid  to  change  to  a  bluifh- 
grey  :  Its  belly  is  white  ;  beneath  each  eye  it  has  a  large 
white  mark  :  Its  tail  is  feven  inches  in  length,  with.  Jong 
hairs  at  the  end :  Its  horns  incline  backward,  and  form  a 
curve ;  three-fourths  of  their  length  are  decorated  with 
with  twenty-four  rings  j  the  uppermoft  quarter  is  fmooth, 
and  runs  tapering  to  a  point.  It  inhabits  the  hottefl 
parts  of  Africa. — Sparrman  defcribes  one  which  he  faw 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  calls  it  a  Blaaiv-bok. 
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THE  PIED-GOAT. 


This  animal  is  Hkewife  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape,  as 
well  as  the  plains  and  woods  of  Senegal,  where  large 
herds  of  them  are  to  be  feen. 

It  is  remarkable  for  having  a  white  band  running  along 
each  of  its  fides,  crofled  by  two  others  from  the  back  to 
the  belly,  difpofed  fomewhat  like  a  harnefs,  from  whence 
it  is  called  the  HarneJJed  Antelope :  On  each  fide  of  the 
rump  it  has  three  white  lines  pointing  downwards ;  its 
thighs  are  fpotted  with  white ;  the  colour  of  the  body  is 
a  deep-tawny  j  beneath  each  eye  there  is  a  white  fpot ; 
its  horns  are  flraight,  nine  inches  long,  pointed  backward, 
with  two  fpiral  ribs.  Great  flocks  of  them  are  found  in 
the  plains  and  the  woods  of  the  country  of  Poder,  in 
Africa. — It  is  called,  by  M.  BufFon,  the  Gulh ;  and,  by 
Sparrman,  the  Bonti-boky  or  Spotted  Goat. 
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THE  WOOD-GOAT. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Dr 
Sparrman,  for  an  accurate  defcription  of  this  rare  animal, 
which  is  found  in  the  country  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  lives  chiefly  in  woods  and  groves,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name. 

Its  horns  are  black,  fomewhat  more  than  ten  inches 
long,  and  have  three  fides  wreathed  in  a  fpiral  direc- 
tion towards  the  top  ;  at  the  bottom,  they  are  rough, 
in  confequence  of  a  number  of  wavy  rings,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  elevated  much  above  tlie  furface ;  at  the 
top,  they  are  round,  fliarp-pointed,  and  in  that  part  as 
fmooth  as  if  they  had  been  poliflied  ;  their  pofition  is  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  line  with  the  forehead,  inclining  a  little 
forwards,  and,  by  means  of  the  twift  they  make,  recede 
from  each  other  towards  the  middle,  where  they  are 
three  inches,  and  a  half  diftant  •,  at  the  bafe,  they  are 
only  one  inch. 
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The  Wood-Goat  is  fomewhat  more  than  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  in  fome  parts  bor- 
dering upon  black  :  On  each  cheek-bone  there  are  two 
large  round  white  fpots  ;  another,  ftill  larger,  occupies 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  fomewhat  below  the  top  of  the 
windpipe ;  and  feveral  fmaller  white  fpots  are  fcattered 
over  the  haunches  :  A  narrow  line  of  white  hair  extends 
from  the  neck  all  along  the  back  and  tail,  but  is  not  eafi- 
ly  diftinguifhed,  being  hid  by  the  length  of  the  dark- 
brown  hairs  on  the  top  of  tiie  back,  which  are  three  or 
four  inches  long,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  mane  :  The 
hair  on  the  head  is  very  (hort  and  fine  ^  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  it  is  longer,  refembling  that  of  Goats :  Its  tail 
is  not  more  than  a  finger's  breadth  in  length,  covered 
with  long  hairs,  which  extend  down  the  hind  part  of  the 
thighs  and  buttocks  -,  the  legs  and  feet  are  flender  j  the 
fetlock  joints  are  likewife  fmall ;  the  nofe  and  under  lip, 
which  are  white,  are  decorated  with  black  whilkers  about 
an  inch  long. 

As  this  creature  runs  but  flowly,  it  is  fometimes 
caught  with  dogs.  When  it  finds  there  is  no  other  re- 
fource,  it  boldly  puts  itfelf  into  a  pofture  of  defence  ; 
and,  when  going  to  butt,  kneels  down,  and  in  that  po- 
fition  fells  its  life  at  a  very  dear  rate,  killing  and  goiing 
fome  of  the  bell  and  moft  fpirited  hounds.  It  carries  its 
head  ftraight  forward  whilft  it  runs,  laying  its  horns  up- 
on its  neck,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  in  the  bulh- 
es.  The  female  is  without  horns ;  and,  being  lighter 
than  the  male,  runs  more  freely  through  the  forefts,  and 
is  not  fo  eafily  caught.  Her  breaft  is  faid  to  be  very 
plump :  But  the  flelh  of  this  animal  is  not  very  tender. 
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THE  SPRINGER. 

The  White- Antelope y  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Pygargy  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is 
called  the  Spring-bok,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  herds  of  feveral 
thoufands,  covering  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Sparrman  fays,  that  having  (hot  at  a  large  herd  of  them, 
they  formed  a  line,  and  immediately  made  a  circular 
movement,  as  if  to  furround  him  j  but  afterwards  flew 
oiF  in  different  dire£lions. 

The  height  of  this  beautiful  creature  is  two  feet  and  a 
half-,  it  meafures,  from  the  ears  to  the  tail,  fomewhat 
above  three  feet :  The  tail  is  rather  lefs  than  a  foot  long  : 
The  length  of  the  ears  fix  inches  and  a  half  j  that  of  the 
horns,  meafuring  them  along  their  curvatures,  nine  inch- 
es ;  their  diftance  at  the  bafe,  where  they  arc  nearly  tliree 
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inches  thick,  is  one  inch;  they  gradually  widen  from 
thence  to  the  diftance  of  five  inches  from  each  other, 
when  they  turn  inwards,  fo  that  at  the  tip  they  are  not 
above  three  inches  and  a  half  afunder  j  they  are  of  a 
deep-black  colour,  annulated  above  half  way  up  ;  toward 
the  top  they  are  quite  fmooth,  and  end  in  a  Iharp  point. 
The  predominant  colour  of  this  animal  is  brown,  or  a 
light  ruft  colour  :  The  breafl,  belly,  and  infide  of  the 
limbs,  are  white  ;  as  is  alfo  the  head,  excepting  a  dark- 
brown  lift,  which  pafles  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth, 
over  the  eyes,  to  the  bafe  of  the  horns :  A  ftripe  of  the 
fame  dark  colour  extends,  on  each  fide,  from  the  fhoul- 
ders  to  the  haunches,  forming  a  boundary  between  the 
fnowy  whitenefs  of  the  belly  and  the  rufty  colour  of  the 
fides :  The  buttocks  are  white ;  and,  from  the  tail  half 
way  up  the  back,  is  a  ftripe  of  white,  bounded  on  each 
fide  by  a  dark-brown  lift  :  The  tail,  at  leaft  the  lower 
part  of  it,  is  not  thicker  than  a  goofe  quill ;  the  under 
fide  is  quite  bare  j  towards  the  tip  there  are  a  few  dark- 
brown  hairs,  from  one  to  two  inches  and  a  half  long  : 
The  ears  are  of  an  afli  colour,  tipt  on  the  edges  with 
fine  light-gray  hairs  :  The  eye-brows  and  whifkers  are 
black :  The  hair  in  general  is  fine  and  fliort  j  but  the 
dark  line  which  borders  upon  the  white  confifts  of  long- 
er hairs,  which  the  animal  is  able  to  expand  to  the 
breadth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  particularly  on  taking  a 
high  leap.  When  purfued,  it  is  no  lefs  pleafant  than  cu- 
rious to  fee  the  whole  herd  jumping  over  each  other's 
heads  to  a  confiderable  height :  Some  of  them  will  take 
three  or  four  high  leaps  fucceflively.  In  this  fituation, 
they  feem  fufpended  in  the  air,  looking  over  their  Ihcul- 
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ders  at  their  purfuers,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hewing  the 
white  part  of  their  backs  in  a  moft  beautiful  manner. 

The  Springers  are  fo  extremely  fwift,  as  to  require  a 
good  Horfe  to  overtake  them ;  although  they  are  fome- 
times  bold  enough  to  allow  a  fportfman,  eitlier  on  foot 
or  on  horfeback,  to  come  within  gun-fliot  of  them. — 
Their  flefli  is  very  palatable,  and  has  a  more  juicy  and 
delicate  tafle  than  that  of  the  other  Gazelles. 


THE  ELK-ANTELOPE. 

(^Le  CodoiiSy  BufF.) 

This  Is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Cape,  as  well  as  the 
greateft  part  of  India,  and  is  one  of  the  larger  kinds  of 
Gazelles.  It  has  ftraight  horns,  two  feet  in  length,  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  marked  with  two  prominent  fpiral 
ribs  running  near  two-thirds  of  their  length,  but  fmooth 
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towards  the  ends,  which  are  turned  a  little  inwards :  The 
forehead  is  flat,  and  broad  at  the  top  j  and  has  a  forelock, 
(landing  eredi,  the  whole  length  of  it :  Its  nofe  is  (harp  } 
and  its  breaft  is  covered  with  a  loofe  flcin. 

This  animal  is  of  an  alh  colour,  inclining  a  little  to- 
wards blue  5  has  a  thin  upright  mane,  quite  black,  which 
extends  from  the  nape  of  its  neck  along  the  top  of  the 
back  J  it  has  a  tuft  of  black  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  Elk-Antelopes  live  chiefly  in  plains  and  rallies ; 
and,  when  hunted,  always  run,  if  poflible,  againft  the 
wind  :  They  are  not  very  fwift ;  and  being  in  general 
fat,  efpecially  the  males,  which  are  always  the  largefl: 
and  fatteft  in  the  herd,  are  foon  tired.  The  hunter  ge- 
nerally endeavours  to  get  to  windward  of  the  animal, 
which  when  he  has  accomplifhed,  he  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe,  and  inftantly 
ihoots  the  flying  game  :  At  this  pradtice,  the  Dutch  co- 
lonifts  at  the  Cape  are  fo  expert,  as  feldom  to  fail.  Sparr- 
man  fays,  there  have  been  many  inftances  where  kfeen 
fportfmen,  as  well  for  their  own  pleafure  as  convenience, 
have  hunted  Elk-Antelopes  and  other  Gazelles,  for  many 
miles  together,  from  the  open  plains,  and  driven  them  to 
their  own  doors,  before  they  thought  it  worth  while  to 
{hoot  them. 

The  female  has  horns  like  the  male,  but  fmaller.  They 
are  ufed  by  the  Hottentots  for  tobacco-pipes. 
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THE   HART-BEEST. 

{Le  Bubakj  BufF.) 

This  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  larger  Gazelles, 
known  in  any  part  of  Africa.  The  following  accurate 
defcription  is  taken  from  Sparrman,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  belt  accounts  of  fuch  of  thefe  rare  animals 
as  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  Cape.  Its  height  is  fome* 
what  above  four  feet :  The  horns  are  from  fix  to  nine 
inches  long,  very  ftrong  and  black,  almoft  clofe  at  the 
bafe,  diverging  upwards,  and  at  the  top  bending  back- 
wards in  an  horizontal  diredlion  almoft  to  the  tips,  which 
turn  a  little  downwards ;  they  are  embofled  with  about 
eighteen  rings  of  an  irregular  form.  The  general  colour 
of  the  Hart-Beeft  is  that  of  cinnamon  ;  the  front  of  the 
head  is  marked  with  black,  as  is  likewife  the  fore  part  of 
the  legs  j   the  hind  part  of  the  haunch  is  covered  with  a 
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wide  black  ftreak,  which  reaches  down  to  the  knee  j  a 
narrow  ftripe  of  black  begins  behind  each  ear,  and  runs 
all  along  the  ridge  of  the  neck ;  a  dark-brown  oval  fpot 
extends  over  the  back,  terminating  juft  above  the  tail, 
which  is  llender,  fomewhat  like  that  of  an  Afs,  and  is  co- 
vered with  ftrong  black  hairs  about  fix  inches  long  :  There 
is  a  pore  about  an  inch  below  the  eye,  from  which  a  mat- 
ter is  diftilled,  fomewhat  like  ear-wax,  which  the  Hotten- 
tots preferve  as  a  rare  and  excellent  medicine. 

This  animal  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Bubalus  of  the  an- 
cients ;  it  is  the  Cervine  Antelope  of  Mr  Pennant. 

The  hair  of  the  Hart-beeft  is  very  fine  •,  and  its  long 
ears  are  covered  with  white  hair  on  the  infide  :  It  has  on- 
ly eight  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper ;  the 
legs  are  rather  llender,  with  fmall  fetlocks  and  hoofs. 

The  large  head  and  high  forehead,  together  with  the 
alTmine  ears  and  tail,  of  the  Hart-beeft,  render  it  one  of 
the  leaft  handfome  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Antelopes.  Its 
pace,  when  at  full  fpeed,  appears  like  a  heavy  gallop  ; 
nowithftanding  which,  it  runs  as  faft  as  any  of  the  larger 
Antelopes.  When  it  has  once  got  a-head  of  its  purfuers, 
it  is  very  apt  to  turn  round,  and  ftare  them  full  in  the 
face. — Its  flelh  is  fine,  rather  dry,  but  of  an  agreeably 
high  flavour. 
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THE  KOEDOE,  OR  STRIPED  ANTELOPE, 

[Le  Coiidsnwy  BufF.) 

Is  a  beautiful,  tall  Gazelle,  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  has  long,  flender  flianks  •,  is  larger,  though  not  fa 
•  clumfy,  as  the  Elk- Antelope  :  Its  honia  are  fmooth,  twift-. 
ed  fpirally,  with  a  prominent  edge  or  rib  following  the 
wreaths  ;  they  are  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  of  a  pale- 
brown  colour,  clofe  at  the  bafe,  and  at  the  points  round 
and  fliarp. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  rufty-brown  ;  along  the 
ridge  of  the  back  there  is  a  white  ftripe,  mixed  with 
brown  ;  from  this  are  eight  or  nine  white  flripes,  pollut- 
ing downwards  ;  the  forehead  and  the  fbise  part  of  the 
nofe  are  brown ;  a  white  ftripe  runs  from  the  corner  of 
each  eye,  and  meets  juft  above  the  nofe ;  upon  each 
eheek-bone  there  are  two  fmall  white  fpots ;  the  inner 
edges  of  the  ears  are  covered  with  white  hair,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  neek  is  adorned  with  a  brown  mane, 
an  inch  long  ;  beneath  the  neck,  from  the  throat  to  the 
hreaft,  are  fome  long  hairs  hanging  down  ;  the  breaft 
and  belly  are  gray  j  the  tail  is  two  feet  lojjg,  browa  a- 
bove,  white  beneath,  and  black  at  the  end. 

The  Koedoe,  though  a  tall  and  flender  animal,  is  not 
fo  fwift  as  many  of  the  Gazelle  kind,  and  is  eafily  over- 
taken by  the  hounds  :  On  thefe  occafions,  the  males  de- 
fend themfelves  with  great  fpirit  with  their  horns,  and 
will  come  to  clofe  quarters  with  the  dogs  ;  but  the  fe- 
males, having  no  horns,  are  obliged  to  depend  on  their 
fpeed. 
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THt  GEMSE-BOK. 

{Capra  Gazellay  Lin. — Le  Pa/an ^  Buff.) 

It  is  called,  by  Mr  Pennant,  the  Egyptian  Antelope,  The 
horns  are  ftraight,  flender,  of  a  black  colour,  about  three 
feet  long,  with  above  twenty  rings  reaching  half  way  to 
the  points,  which  are  fmooth  and  taper ;  it  is  of  an  afh 
colour,  inclining  to  red  \  the  belly,  legs,  and  face  are 
white  ;  a  black  line  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  loins ; 
the  tail  is  about  two  feet  long,  terminated  with  black 
hairs. 

This  animal  is  famous  for  a  concretion  in  its  ftomach 
or  inteftines,  called  the  oriental  bezoar^  which  was  much 
efteemed  in  former  times  for  its  great  virtue  in  expelling 
poifon  in  tie  human  frame,  and  was  fold  at  enormous 
prices,  its  value  increafing  in  proportion  to  its  fize.-^ 
There  was  a  time,  when  a  ftone  of  four  ounces  fold  in 
Europe  for  above  200I. ;  at  prefent,  however,  its  eftima- 
tion  and  price  are.  greatly  decreafed.  The  virtues  which 
ignorance  and  inexperience  attributed  to  it,  are  now  found 
no  longer  to  exift  ;  and  this  once-celebrated  medicine  is 
now  only  confumed  in  countries  where  the  knowledge  of 
Nature  has  been  but  little  advanced.  Similar  concretions 
are  likewife  found  in  a  variety  of  animals  of  the  Gazelle 
and  Goat  kind :  Even  Apes,  Serpents,  and  Hogs  are  faid 
to  have  their  bezoars.  In  ftiort,  there  is  fcarcely  an  ani- 
mal, except  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  that  does  not  pro- 
duce fome  of  thefe  concretions  in  the  ftomach,  inteftinesj 
kidnies,  and  even  the  heart. 
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Thefe  are  the  principal  animals  of  the  Gazelle  kind 
defcribed  by  Dr  Sparrman,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  mentions  a  variety  of  others  that  are 
to  be  met  with  there,  of  which  he  gives  us  little  but 
their  names. 

THE  REE-BOK, 

Is  two  feet  in  height ;  of  an  afli  colour,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  Hare,  but  a  little  more  inclining  to 
red :  The  belly  and  anus  are  white  :  The  tail  is  fhort : 
The  horns  are  black  and  ftraight,  very  finiilar  to  thofe  of 
the  Gemfe-bok,  but  barely  a  foot  long,  very  taper,  and 
fharp-pointed ;  they  are  ufed  by  the  Hottentots  as  awls 
or  bodkins,  for  boring  holes  in  making  their  llioes  or 
cloaks. 

The  flefli  of  this  animal  is  dry,  and  accounted  worfe 
to  eat  than  that  of  any  other  Gazelle. 

THE  RIET-REE-BOK, 

Is  twice  as  big  as  the  lafl-mentioned  animal  j  is  mono- 
gamous (or  keeps  in  pairs) ;  it  generally  lies  concealed 
among  the  reeds  and  marfliy  places,  and  refembles  the 
Ree-bok. 
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THE    GRYS-BOK, 

(La  Grimmey  BufF.) 

Is  of  a  grayifli  or  afh  colour,  with  large  black  ears,  and 
a  black  fpot  round  the  eyes  ;  ftraight  black  horns,  flender 
and  fharp-pointed,  not  three  inches  long,  flightly  annu- 
lated  at  the  bafe :  Its  height  is  about  eighteen  Inches  j 
and  it  is  mod  elegantly  formed :  Beneath  each  eye  is  a 
cavity,  that  contains  a  ftrong-fcented  oily  liquor,  which 
fmells  fomething  Hke  mufk,  and,  when  expofed  to  the 
air,  becomes  hard  and  black. — It  is  the  Guinea  Antelope  of 
Mr  Pennant. 


THE  KLIP-SPRINGER, 

Is  of  a  light-red  colour,  inclining  to  yellow.  Intermixed 
with  black  ftreaks ;  the  tips  and  edges  of  its  ears  are 
black :  It  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  makes  large 
bounds,  even  on  the  fteepefl  precipices,  and  in  the  moft 
rocky  places,  where  it  cannot  eafily  be  caught  with 
hounds.  G  4 
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To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Gnti^  the  Hottentot  name 
for  a  fmgular  animal,  which,  with  refpe6t  to  its  form, 
is  between  the  Horfe  and  the  Ox.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  common  Galloway,  the  length  of  it  being  fomewhat 
above  five  feet,  and  the  height  ratlier  more  than  foiir. 

This  animal  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  j  the  tail  and 
mane  of  a  light-gray ;  the  lliag  on  the  chin  and  bread, 
and  the  ftifF  hairs  which  ftand  erecSl  on  the  forehead  and 
upper  part  of  the  face,  are  black :  The  curvature  of  the 
horns  is  fingular ;  and  the  animal  is  reprefented  in  the 
cut  in  the  attitude  of  butting,  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
form  and  pofition. 

The  legs  of  the  Gim  are  fmall ;  its  hair  is  very  fine ; 
and  it  has  a  cavity  beneath  each  eye,  like  rHoft  of  the 
Antelope  kind. 
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THE    STEEN-BOJ^, 
{Le  Nagoi'y  Buff.) 

Is  found  in  Senegal,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
Its  whole  body  is  of  a  pale-red  colour ;  it  is  as  large  as  a 
Roe-buck ;  its  horns,  which  do  not  exceed  fix  inches  in 
length,  are  almoft  fmooth,  and  bend  a  little  forward ;  its 
ears  are  five  inches  long ;  and  it  has  a  white  fpot  over 
each  eye. — It  is  called,  by  Mr  Pennantj  the  ^ed  Antelope. 

THE  SWIFT-ANTELOPE, 

[Le  Nanguerj  BufF.) 

Is  likewife  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  found  in  Senegal. — 
It  is  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  arid  a  half 
high  •,  the  horns  are  black  and  round,  eight  inches  in 
length,  and,  what  is  fingular,  bend  forward'  at  the  points  ; 
its  general  colour  is  tawny  5  belly  and  thighs  white  j  it 
has  likewife  a  white  fpot  under  the  neck,  is  a  very  harid- 
fome  animal,  and  eafily  tamed ;  its  fwiftnefs  is  compared 
to  that  of  tlie  wind. 
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THE  COMMON  ANTELOPE. 

{Capra  Cervicapra,  Lin. — U Antelope y  BufF.) 

The  Antelope,  properly  fo  called,  abounds  in  Barbary, 
and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. — It  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  the  Fallow-deer :  Its  horns  are  about  fixteen 
inches  long,  furrounded  with  prominent  rings  almoft  to 
the  top,  where  they  are  twelve  inches  diftant  from  point 
to  point.  The  horns  of  the  Antelope  are  remarkable  for 
a  beautiful  double  flexion,  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lyre  of  the  ancients.  The  colour  of  the  hair 
on  the  back  is  brown,  mixed  with  red ;  the  belly  and  in- 
fide  of  the  thighs  are  white  ;  the  tail  fliort. 
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THE  BARBARY  ANTELOPE, 
[Capra  Dorcasy  Lin. — La  Gazelle^  BufF.) 

Is  likewife  common  in  all  tlie  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
in  Syria,  and  Mefopotamia ;  and  feems  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  laft-mentioned  animal,  which  it  ftrongly  refembles; 
only  the  two  colours  on  the  back  are  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a  ftrong  dufky  line  on  each  fide,  and  on  each 
knee  there  is  a  tuft  of  hair. 

THE  KEVEL, 
{Le    Kevely    BufF.) 

Is  a  native  of  Senegal ;  and,  in  colour  and  marks,  very 
much  refembles  the  preceding  animal.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  Roe-buck ;  and  its  horns,  inftead  of  being 
round,  are  flatted  on  their  fides,  and  the  rings  are  more 
numerous.  It  lives  in  great  flocks,  may  be  eafily  tamed, 
and  is  excellent  meat. 

THE  CORIN, 

[^Le  Carina,  Buff.) 

Is  flill  lefs  than  the  two  former  animals :  Its  horns  are 
very  flender,  only  fix  inches  long,  and  almoft  fmooth, 
the  annular  prominences  being  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  each 
fide  of  its  face  is  marked  with  a  white  line,  and  beneath 
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that  a  black  one  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  tawny  ; 
the  belly  and  infide  of  the  thighs  white  j  a  dark  line  on 
each  fide  forms  a  feparation  between  the  two  colours  on 
the  back  and  belly  j  on  each  knee  is  a  tuft  of  hair. — 
Some  of  thefe  animals  are  irregularly  fpotted  with  white. 


THE  KOBA, 
{Le  Koba;  B^ff.) 

Is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its  horns,  which  are  almofl: 
elofe  at  the  bafe,  bending  out  towards  the  middle,  where 
they  form  a  curve  inwards,  and  again  fly  off  at  the 
points,  which  bend  backward  ;  they  are  feventeen  inches 
long,  furrounded  with  fifteen  rings ;  the  ends  are  fmooth 
and  fharp. 
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THE  CHEVROTAIN  AND  MEMINNA. 
i^Le  Chevrota'm  de  Guwea,  Buff.) 


The  Chevrotain,  or  little  Guinea  Deer,  is  the  fmalleft 
of  all  the  Antelope  kind,  the  lead  of  all  cloven-footed 
quadrupeds,  and,  we  may  add,  the  mofl  beautiful.  Its 
fore  legs,  at  tlie  fmalleft  part,  are  not  much  thicker  than 
a  tobacco-pipe ;  it  is  not  more  than  feven  inches  in 
height,  and  about  twelve  from  the  point  of  the  nofe  to 
the  infertion  of  the  tail  5  its  ears  are  broad  j  and  its 
horns,  which  are  ftraight,  and  fcarcely  two  inches  long, 
are  black  and  fhining  as  jet  j  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  a 
reddifh-brown  J  in  fome  a  beautiful  yellow,  very  fhort 
and  glofly. 

Thefe  elegant  little  creatures  are'  natives  of  Senegal  and 
the  hotteft  parts  of  Africa ;  they  are  likewife  found  in 
India,  and  in  many  of  the  iflands  adjoining  to  that  vaft 
continent. 

In  Ceylon,  there  is  an  animal  of  this  kind  called  Ale- 
mifina,  which  is  not  larger  than  a  Hare,  but  perfed:ly  re- 
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fembling  a  Fallow-deer.  It  is  of  a  gray  colour ;  the  fides 
and  haunches  are  fpotted  and  barred  with  white  ;  its  ears 
are  long  and  open ;  its  tail  fhort. 

None  of  thefe  fmall  animals  can  fubfift  but  in  a  warm 
climate.  They  are  fo  extremely  delicate,  that  it  is  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  alive  into  Eu- 
rope, where  they  foon  perifh.  They  are  gentle,  familiar, 
moft  beautifully  formed  -,  and  their  agility  is  fuch,  that 
they  will  bound  over  a  wall  twelve  feet  high.  In  Gui- 
nea, they  are  called  Guevei.     The  female  has  no  horns. 


THE  SCYTHIAN  ANTELOPE. 
{Capra  Tatanca^  Lin. — Le  Saiga j  BuiF.) 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  fpecies  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Europe.  The  form  of  its  body  refembles  the  domeftic 
Goat-,  but  its  horns  are  thofe  of  an  Antelope,  being 
marked  by  very  prominent  rings,  with  furrows  between ; 
they  are  a  foot  long,  the  ends  fmooth,  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  almoft  tranfparent. 

The  male,  during  winter,  is  covered  with  long  rough 
hair,  like  the  He-Goat,  and  has  a  ftrong  fcent  j  the  fe- 
male is  fmoother,  and  without  horns.  The  general  co- 
lour is  gray,  mixed  with  yellow ',  the  under  part  of  the 
body  is  white. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  Poland,  Moldavia,  about  Mount 
Caucafus,  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  Siberia ;  are  fond  of 
fait,  and  frequent  the  places  where  falt-fprings  abound . 
In  the  rutting  feafon,  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  great 
flocks  of  them,  confifting  of  feveral  thoufands,  migrate 
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towards  the  fouth,  and  return  in  the  fpring,  in  fmaller 
flocks,  to  the  great  northern  deferts  ;  where  the  females 
bring  forth  their  young,  and  rear  them. 

The  males,  the  females,  and  their  young,  generally  feed 
together  j  and,  when  a  part  of  them  are  refting,  others, 
by  an  inftin£live  kind  of  caution,  are  always  keeping 
watch ;  thefe  again  are  relieved  in  due  time  ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  they  alternately  reft  and  keep  watch ;  frequently 
preferving  themfelves,  by  this  means,  from  the  attacks  of 
men  and  wild  beafts. 

Their  common  pace  is  a  trot  •,  but,  when  they  exert 
their  fpeed,  they  bound  like  the  Roe-buck,  and  exceed  it 
in  fleetnefs.  They  are  fo  timid,  as  to  fufFer  themfelves 
to  be  taken  through  fear  :  If  once  bitten  by  a  dog,  they 
inftantly  fall  down,  and  give  themfelves  up  without  fur- 
ther effort  to  efcape. — When  taken  young,  they  are  eafily 
tamed ;  but  the  old  ones  are  fo  wild  and  obftinate,  as  to 
refufe  all  food,  whilft  in  a  flate  of  captivity. — They  are 
hunted  for  the  fake  of  their  flefh,  horns,  and  fkins  ;  the 
latter  are  excellent  for  gloves,  belts,  &c.  The  huntfman 
is  extremely  cautious  in  approaching  a  herd  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, left  they  fhould  difcover  him  by  the  excellency  of 
their  fmell.  They  are  either  fhot,  or  taken,  by  dogs  ;  and 
fometimes  by  the  black  eagle,  which  is  trained  for  that 
purpofe.  In  running,  they  feem  to  incline  to  one  fide ; 
and  their  motion  is  fo  rapid,  that  their  feet  feem  fcarcely 
to  touch  the  ground. 
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THE  NYL-GHAU. 


This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  interior  parts  of  India. 
It  feems  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  between  the  Cow  and 
the  Deer,  and  carries  the  appearance  of  both  in  its  form. 
In  fize,  it  is  as  much  fmaller  than  the  one,  as  it  is  larger 
than  the  other  :  Its  body,  horns,  and  tail,  are  not  unlike 
thofe  of  a  Bull ;  and  the  head,  neck,  and  legs,  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  a  Deer.  The  colour,  in  general,  is  afli  or 
gray,  from  a  mixture  of  black  hairs  and  white  :  All  along 
the  ridge  or  edge  of  the  neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  longer, 
and  more  ereft,  making  a  fliort,  thin,  and  upright  mane, 
reaching  down  to  the  hump :  Its  horns  are  feven  inches 
long,  fix  inches  round  at  the  ropt,  tapering  by  degrees, 
and  terminating  in  a  blunt  point :  The  ears  are  large  and 
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beautiful,  feven  inches  in  length,  and  fpread  to  a  confi- 
derable  breadth  ;  they  are  white  on  the  edge  and  on  the 
infide,  except  where  two  black  bands  mark  the  hollow  of 
the  ear  with  a  Zebra-like  variety.  The  height  of  this 
animal,  at  the  flioulder,  is  four  feet  one  inch  j  behind 
the  loins,  it  only  meafures  four  feet. 

The  female  differs  confiderably  from  the  male,  both  in 
height  and  thicknefs ;  it  is  much  fmaller ;  in  fliape  and 
colour  it  very  much  refembles  a  Deer,  and  has  no  horns ; 
She  has  four  nipples,  and  is  fuppofed  to  go  nine  months 
with  young  :  She  has  commonly  one  at  a  birth,  and 
fometimes  two. 

Several  of  this  fpecies  were  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  year  1767,  which  continued  to  breed  annually  for 
fome  years  after. -^Dr  Hunter,  who  had  one  of  them  in 
his  cuftody  for  fome  time,  defcribes  it  as  a  harmlefs  and 
gentle  animal  j  that  5t  feemed  pleafed  with  every  kind  of 
familiarity,  always  licked  the  hand  that  either  ftroked 
or  fed  it,  and  never  once  attempted  to  ufe  its  horns  of- 
fenfivcly.  It  feenred  to  have  much  dependence  on  its  or- 
gans of  fmell,  and  fnuffed  keenly  whenever  any  perfon 
came  in  fight:  It  did  fo  likewife,  when  food  or  drink 
was  brought  to  it ;  and  would  not  tafte  the  bread  which 
was  offered,  if  the  hand  that  prefented  it  happened  td 
.  fmell  of  turpentine. 

Its  manner  of  fighting  is  very  particular,  and  is  thus 
defcribed  : — Two  of  the  males  at  Lord  Clive's  being  put 
into  an  inclofure,  were  obferved,  while  they  were  at 
fome  diftance  from  each  other,  to  prepare  for  the  attack, 
by  falling  down  upon  their  knees :  They  then  ihu'ffled 
towards  each  other,  ftill  keeping  upon  their  knees  ;  and, 
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at  the  diftance  of  a  few  yards,  they  made  a  fpring,  and 
darted  againft  each  other  with  great  force. 

The  following  anecdote  will  fcrve  to  fliew,  that,  dur- 
ing the  rutting  feafon,  thefe  animals  are  fierce  and  vi- 
cious, and  not  to  be  depended  upon  : — A  labouring  man, 
without  knowing  that  the  animal  was  near  him,  went  up 
to  the  outfide  of  the  inclofure  j  the  Nyl-ghau,  with  the 
quicknefs  of  lightning,  darted  againft  the  wood-work 
with  fuch  violence,  that  he  daflied  it  to  pieces,  and  broke 
off  one  of  his  horns  clofe  to  the  root.  The  death  of  the 
animal,  which  happened  foon  after,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
owing  to  the  injury  he  fuftained  by  the  blow. 

Bernier  fays,  that  it  is  the  favourite  amufement  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor  to  hunt  the  Nyl-ghau  j  and  that  he  kills 
them  in  great  numbers,  and  diftributes  quarters  of  thtm 
to  his  omrahs  -,  which  (hews  that  they  are  efteemed  good 
and  delicious  food. 

The  Nyl-ghau  is  frequently  brought  from  the  interior 
parts  of  Afia,  as  a  rare  and  valuable  prefent  to  the  na- 
bobs and  other  great  men  at  our  fettlements  in  India. 

It  remains  to  be  confidered,  whether  this  rare  animal 
might  not  be  propagated  with  fuccefs  in  this  country. 
That  it  will  breed  here,  is  evident  from  experience  j  and, 
if  it  fhould  prove  docile  enough  to  be  eafily  trained  to  la- 
bour, its  great  fwiftnefs  and  confiderable  ftrength  might 
be  applied  to  the  moft  valuable  purpofes. 
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THE  MUSK. 

{Mofchiis  Mofchiferus,  Lin. — Le  Mtifcy  BufF.) 

There  have  been  various  accounts  given  of  this  ani- 
mal by  naturalifts  and  travellers  ;  by  whom  it  feems  to 
have  been  taken  notice  of  more  for  the  perfume  which  ijt 
produces,  than  for  the  information  of  the  curious  enqui- 
rer into  its  nature  and  qualities  :  For  we  are  ftill  at  a  lofs 
what  rank  to  affign  it  among  the  various  tribes  of  qua- 
drupeds. 

It  has  no  horns  *,  and  whether  it  ruminates  or  not,  is 
uncertain  :  But,  by  its  wanting  the  fore  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  we  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  it  belongs  either  to  the. 
Goat  or  the  Deer  kind  -,  and  have  therefore  given  it  a 
place  after  the  Gazelles,  relying  upon  thofe  chara£ter- 
iftic  marks  which  are  known,  and  leaving  it  to  thofe  na- 
turalifts, who  may  be  poflefled  of  better  means  of  infor- 
mation, to  afcertain  its  genuine  chara6ler. 
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The  Muflc  of  Thibet  refembles  the  Roe-buck  in  form. 
It  is  fomewhat  above  two  feet  in  height  at  the  fhoulder; 
the  hind  legs,  wliich  are  longer  tlian  the  fore  legs,  are 
two  feet  nine  inches  high  at  the  liaunches  -,  the  length  is 
three  feet  fix  inches  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  the  head 
is  above  half  a  foot  long  :  Its  upper  jaw  is  much  larger 
than  the  lower  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  a  flender 
tuflc,  near  two  inches  long,  which  hangs  down,  bending 
inwards  like  a  hook,  and  very  fharp  on  the  inner  edge : 
Its  lower  jaw  contains  eight  fmall  cutting  teeth  •,  and  in 
each  jaw  there  are  fix  grinders  :  Its  ears  are  long,  fmall, 
and  ere61:,  like  thofe  of  a  Rabbit :  The  hair  on  the  whole 
body  is  long  and  rough,  marked  with  fmall  waves  from 
top  to  bottom  :  The  colour  is  a  rufty-brown  ;  under  the 
belly  and  tail  it  is  white :  On  each  fide  of  the  lower  jaw 
there  is  a  tuft  of  thick  hair,  about  an  inch  long :  Its 
hoofs  are  deeply  cloven,  flender,  and  black  j  the  fpurious 
hoofs  are  Ukewife  very  long  :  Its  tail  is  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  length,  and  hid  in  the  hair. — The  ufe  it 
'  makes  of  its  tufks  is  not  well  known :  The  moft  probable 
is  that  of  hooking  up  roots  out  of  the  ground,  and  catch- 
ing at  fmall  twigs  and  branches  of  trees,  upon  which  it 
feeds. — The  female  has  no  tulks,  is  lefs  than  the  male, 
^nd  has  two  fmall  teats. 

The  Mufk  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  Chinefe  provinces,  about  the  lake  Baikal, 
and  near  the  rivers  Jenifea  and  Argun,  from  lat.  60  to 
45  ;  but  feldpm  fo  far  fouth,  except  driven  by  great  falls 
of  fnow  to  feek  for  food  in  more  temperate  climates. — It 
is  naturally  a  timid  animal,  and  endowed  with  a  quick 
fenfe  of  hearing.  Its  folitary  haunts  are  ufually  moun- 
tains, covered  with  pines  ;  where  it  avoids  mankind,  Jtnd, 
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when  purfued,  flies  to  the  higheft  and  moft  inacceflible 
fummits. 

The  perfume  produced  by  this  animal,  which  is  fo 
well  known  in  the  fafhionable  circles,  and  of  late  fo 
much  ufed  in  the  pra£lice  of  phyfic,  needs  little  defcrip- 
tion.  It  is  found  in  a  bag  or  tumour,  nearly  of  the  fize 
of  a  hen's  egg,  on  the  belly  of  the  male  only.  Thefe 
bags  the  hunters  cut  off,  and  tie  them  up  for  fale ;  many 
thoufands  of  which  are  fent  over  annually  to  Europe,  be- 
fides  what  are  confumed  in  different  parts  of  the  Eaft. 
To  account  for  this  great  confumption,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  mufk  is  frequently  adulterated  and  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  the  animal.  It  comes  to  us  from  China, 
Tonquin,  Bengal,  and  Mufcovy ;  but  that  of  Thibet  is 
reckoned  the  beft,  and  fells  at  a  much  higher  price. 

The  flefh  of  the  males,  efpecially  in  the  rutting  feafon, 
is  much  infecJied  with  the  flavour  of  the  muflc ;  but  is, 
neverthelefg,  eaten  by  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars, 
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THE  CAMELEOPARD. 

(^Cervui  Camelopardalisy  Lin. — La  Giraffe^  BufF.) 

This  animal,  (the  exiflence  of  which  has  frequently- 
been  called  in  queftion)  is  a  native  of  the  wild  and  un- 
frequented defarts  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  where  it  leads  a  folitary  life,  far  from  the  habita- 
tions of  men,  for  whofe  ufe  it  is  rendered  unfit  by  the 
enormous  difproportion  of  its  parts.  It  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  chiefly  as  an  objetl  of  curiofity,  and  may  lead  us 
to  admire  the  wonderful  productions  of  that  creative 
Power,  which  has  filled  the  earth  with  life  in  fuch  a 
•boundlefs  variety  of  forms. 

The  height  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  from  the 
crown  of  the   head  tp  the  ground,   is  feventeen   feetj 
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while  at  the  rump  it  only  meafures  nine  ;  the  neck  alone 
is  feven  feet  long  ;  and  the  length,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  t;o  the  end  of  the  nofe,  is  twenty-two  feet : 
The  fore  and  hind  legs  are  nearly  of  an  equal  height ; 
but  the  fhoulders  rife  fo  high,  that  its  back  inclines  like 
the  roof  of  a  houfe :  Its  neck  is  flcnder  and  elegant, 
adorned  on  the  upper  fide  with  a  fliort  mane  :  On  the 
higheft  part  of  the  head  it  has  two  perpendicular  horns, 
fix  inches  long,  covered  with  hair,  and  round  at  the  ends, 
where  they  are  encompafled  with  a  circle  of  fhort  black 
hairs*  :  On  the  middle  of  the  forehead  there  is  a  protu- 
berance, about  two  inches  high  :  Its  ears  are  long,  and 
its  eyes  large  and  beautiful. 

The  colour  of  the  male  is  light-gray,  interfperfed  with 
large  dark-brown  fpots  over  the  whole  body  ;  the  fpots 
on  the  female  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour. 

It  is  a  timid  and  gentle  creature,  but  not  fwift ;  from 
the  great  length  of  its  fore  legs,  it  is  obliged  to  divide 
them  to  a  great  diftance  when  it  grazes,  which  it  does 
with  great  difficulty  •,  it  lives  chiefly  by  browfing  on  the 
leaves  and  tender  branches  of  trees ;  it  lies  on  its  belly, 
and  has  hard  protuberances  on  its  bread  and  thighs,  like 
the  Camel ;  its  tail  is  fimilar  to  that  of  an  Ox,  with 
ftrong  black  hair  at  the  end ;  it  is  cloven-footed,  has  no 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  a  ruminating  animal. — 
The  female  has  four  teats,  and  is  lefs  than  the  male.-^ 
This  animal  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  early  times. 

*  M.  Vaiilant,  who  fhot  feveral  of  thefe  animals,  fays,  that 
thefe  horns  differ  from  thofe  of  the  Stag  or  the  Ox,  in  being 
formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  bone  of  the  fkull. 
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THE  ELK, 

[Cer'Vns  Alces,  Lin. — VElatty  Buff. 


Ts  the  largeft  and  mod  formidable  of  all  the  Deer  kind. 
It  is  a  native  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  continent, 
being  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Elk^  and  in 
America  by  that  of  the  Moofe-deer.  It  is  fometimes  ta- 
ken in  the  forefts  of  Ruflia  and  Germany ;  though  it  is 
rarely  to  be  feen,  on  account  of  its  extreme  wildnefs. 
It  like  wife  inhabits  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Tar- 
tary,  as  far  as  the  North  of  China.  It  is  common  in 
Canada,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  Elk  has  been  varioully  defcribed  by  naturalifts  and 
travellers :  By  fome,  it  is  faid  to  be  twelve  feet  high  j 
whilft  others,  with  greater  appearance  of  probability,  de- 
fcribe  it  as  being  not  much  higher  than  a  Horfe.     It  is. 
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however,  a  matter  of  doubt  to  which  a  greater  degree  of 
credibility  fhould  be  given. 

From  a  variety  of  Elks'  horns  preferved  in  the  cabinets 

of  the  curious,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  mofl  enormous 

fize,  there  is  every  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  animal 

"^which  bore  them  mufl  have  been  of  a  proportionable 

bulk  and  ftrength. 

Thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  gigantic  Moofe,  fay,  their 
horns  are  fix  feet  long,  and  meafure,  from  tip  to  tip, 
above  ten  feet :  The  beams  of  the  horns  are  fhort ;  from 
which  they  fpread  out  into  large  and  broad  palms,  one 
fide  of  y^^hich  is  plain,  but  on  the  outfide  are  feveral 
fharp  fnags  or  fhoots. 

The  European  Elk  grows  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet ;  and  in  length,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle 
to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  meafures  ten  feet :  The  head 
is  two  feet  long  ;  the  neck,  on  which  is  a  fliort  upright 
mane,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  is  much  fhorter  :  Its  eye 
is  fmall ;  and,  from  the  lower  corner  of  it,  there  is  a 
deep  flit,  common  to  all  the  Deer  kind,  as  well  as  moft 
of  the  Gazelles :  The  ears  are  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
length,  very  broad,  and  fomewhat  flouching  •,  tlie  noftrils 
are  wide  ;  and  the  upper  lip,  which  is  fquare,  and  has  a 
deep  furrow  in  the  middl?,  hangs  greatly  over  the  lower, 
from  whence  it  was  imagined  by  the  ancients,  that  this 
creature  could  not  graze  without  going  backward :  The 
withers  are  very  high,  the  hind  legs  much  fliorter  than 
the  fore  legs,  and  the  hoofs  deeply  cloven  :  From  a  fmall 
excrefcence  under  the  throat,  hangs  a  long  tuft  of  coarfe 
black  hair  :  The  tail  is  very  fhort,  duik:y  above,  and  white 
beneath  :  The  hair  is  long  and  rough,  like  a  Bear,  and  of 
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a  hoary-brown  colour,  not  much  differing  from  that  of 
the  AfsJ 

The  pace  of  the  Elk  is  a  high,  fhambling  trot ;  but  it 
goes  with  great  fwiftnefs. — Formerly  thefe  animals  were 
made  ufe  of  in  Sweden  to  draw  fledges ;  but  as  they 
were  frequently  acceflary  to  the  efcape  of  fuch  as  had 
been  guilty  of  murders  or  other  great  crimes,  tliis  ufe  of 
them  was  prohibited  under  great  penalties. 

In  paffing  through  thick  woods,  thefe  animals  carry 
their  heads  horizontally,  to  prevent  their  horns  being  en- 
tangled in  the  branches. 

The  Elks  are  timid  and  inoffenfive ;  except  when 
wounded,  or  during  the  rutting  feafon,  when  the  males 
become  very  furious,  and  at  that  time  will  fwim  from  ifle 
to  ifle  in  purfuit  of  the  females.  They  ftrike  with  both 
horns  and  hoofs,  and  poflefs  fuch  agility  and  flrength  of 
limbs,  that,  with  a  fingle  blow  of  the  fore  feet,  they  will 
kill  a  Wolf  or  a  Dog. 

Their  flefti  is  extremely  fweet  and  nourlfliing.  The 
Indians  fay,  they  can  travel  farther  after  eating  heartily 
of  the  flefli  of  the  Elk,  than  any  other  animal  food. 
Their  tongues  are  excellent ;  but  the  nofe  is  efteemed 
the  greateft  delicacy  in  all  Canada.  The  ikin  makes  ex- 
cellent buff  leather,  and  is  flrong,  foft,  and  light  t  The 
Indians  make  their  fnow-fnoes,  and  likewife  form  their 
canoes,  with  it.  The  hair  on  the  neck,  withers,  and 
hams,  of  a  full-grown  Elk,  from  its  great  length  and 
elafticity,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  making  mat- 
traffes  and  faddles. 

The  methods  of  hunting  thefe  animals  in  Canada  are 
curious.  The  firft,  and  moft  fimple,  is, — before  the  lake? 
or  rivers  are  frozen,  multitudes  of  the  natives  affembje  in 
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their  canoes,  with  which  they  form  a  vaft  crefcent,  each 
horn  touching  the  fhore  ;  whilft  another  party  on  the 
fhore  furround  an  extenfive  tra£l :  They  are  attended  by 
dogs,  which  they  let  loofe,  and  prefs  towards  the  water 
with  loud  cries.  The  animals,  alarmed  by  the  noife,  fly 
before  the  hunters,  and  plunge  into  the  lake,  where  they 
are  killed  by  the  people  in  the  canoes  with  lances  and 
clubs. — Another  method  requires  a  greater  degree  of  pre- 
paration and  art.  The  hunters  inclofe  a  large  fpace  with 
(lakes  and  branches  of  trees,  forming  tM'O  fides  of  a  tri- 
angle ;  the  bottom  opens  into  a  fecond  inclofure,  which 
is  fall  on  all  fides  :  At  the  opening  are  hung  numbers  of 
fnares,  made  of  the  flips  of  raw  hides.  They  aflemble, 
as  before,  in  great  troops  ;  and,  with  all  kinds  of  hideous 
noifes,  drive  into  the  inclofure  not  only  the  Moofe,  but 
various  other  kinds  of  Deer,  with  which  tliat  country 
abounds.  Some,  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  nar- 
row pafs,  are  caught  in  the  fnares  by  the  neck  or  horns  -, 
whilft  thofe  which  efcape  thefe,  meet  their  fate  from  the 
arrows  of  the  hunters,  directed  at  them  from  all  quar- 
ters.— ^They  are  likewife  frequently  killed  with  the  gun. 
When  they  are  firft  difcovered,  they  fquat  with  their  hind 
parts,  and  make  water  -,  at  which  inftant  the  fportfman 
fire^ :  If  he  mifs,  the  Moofe  fets  off  in  a  moft  rapid  trot, 
making,  like  the  Rein-deer,  a  prodigious  rattling  with  its 
hoofs,  and  running  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  it  ftops 
or  taices  the  water.  The  ufual  time  for  this  diverfion  is 
in  winter.  The  animal  can  run  with  eafe  upon  the  firm 
furface  of  the  fnow  ;  but  the  hunters  avoid  entering  on 
the  chafe  till  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  llrong  enough  to  melt 
the  frozen  cruft  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  render 
it  fo  foft  as  to  impede  the  flight  of  the  Moofe,  which 
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finks  up  to  the  fhoulders,  flounders,  and  gets  on  with 
great  difficulty :  The  fportfman  purfues  in  his  broad- 
racket9>  or  fnow-fhoes,  and  nwkes  a  ready  prey  of  the 
diftrefled  animal. 

"  As  weak  againft  the  mountain-heaps  they  jmlh 
"  Thtir  beating  breafls  in  vain,  and  piteous  bray, 
"  He  lays  them  quiv'ring  on  th'  enfanguin'd  fnows, 
"  And  with  loud  fliouts  rejoicing  bears  them  home." 

The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male,  and  has  no  horns. 
They  are  in  feafon  in  the  autumn ;  and  bring  forth  in 
April,  fometimes  one,  but  generally  two  young  ones  at 
a  time,  which  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  fix  years^ 
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THE  AMERICAN  ELK. 


We  have  given  a  faitliful  portrait  of  this  animal,  from 
a  living  one  lately  brought  from  the  interior  parts  of 
America.  It  feems  to  be  very  different  from  that  general- 
ly defcribed  under  the  name  of  the  Elk  or  Mooje-deer^  to 
which  it  has  very  little  refemblance.  It  feems,  indeed, 
to  belong  to  a  diilin£l:  fpecies,  and  is  probably  the  Elk  or 
Orignal  of  Canada  and  the  nprthern  parts  of  America. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  the  length  of  this  crea^:ure 
was  nine  feet,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  tail,  the  head  and  neck  being  extended  in  a 
line  with  the  body  :    Its  height  at  the  flioulder  was  four 
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feet  fix  inches ;  length  of  the  head,  one  foot  fix  inches ; 
breadth  over  the  forehead,  feven  inches ;  length  of  the 
fore  legs,  two  feet  five  inches  ;  length  of  the  neck,  two 
feet  fix ;  its  ears,  nine  inches ;  and  tail,  three.  Its  horns, 
which  it  had  juft  fhed,  are  not  palmated,  like  thofe  of 
the  Moofe  :  They  are  large  j  and,  when  full  grown,  mea- 
fure  above  fix  feet,  from  tip  to  tip.  The  antlers  are 
round,  and  pointed  at  the  ends :  The  lowermoft  antler 
forms  a  curve  downward  over  each  eye,  to  which  it  ap- 
pears a  defence.  Its  hair  was  long,  of  a  dark-dun  colour 
on  the  back  and  fides  ^  on  the  head  and  legs  dark-brown  : 
Its  eyes  full  and  lively ;  and  below  each  there  is  a  deep 
flit,  about  two  inches  in  length,  the  ufe  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  difcover. 

It  was  very  lively  and  a6live ;  of  great  ftrength  of  bo- 
dy and  limbs :  Its  hoofs  fliort,  and  like  thofe  of  a  calf ; 
the  divifion  between  them  is  lefs  than  in  thofe  of  the 
Rein-deer ;  and,  when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  they  do 
not  make  a  rattling  noife.  It  has  no  mane  ;  but  the  hair 
under  its  neck  is  longer  than  that  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

We  were  told  by  the  owner  of  this  very  rare  and  beau- 
tiful animal,  that  it  does  not  attain  its  full  growth  till 
twenty  years  old,  and  that  it  flieds  its  horns  every  third, 
vear. 
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THE  REIN-DEER. 
{Cervus  TaranduSy  Lin. — Le  Reniie^  BufF.) 

This  extraordinary  animal  is  a  native  of  the  icy  re- 
gions of  the  North  ;  where,  by  a  wife  and  bountiful  dif- 
penfation,  which  difFufes  the  common  goods  of  Nature 
over  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  it  is  made  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  wants  of  a  hardy  race  of  men  inhabiting  the 
countries  near  the  pole,  who  would  find  it  impoffible  to 
fubfift  among  their  fnowy  mountains  without  the  aid  of 
this  moil  ufeful  creature. 

In  more  temperate  regions,  men  are  indebted  to  the 
unbounded  liberality  of  Nature  for  a  great  variety  of  va- 
luable creatures  to  ferve,  to  nourifh,  and  to  cloath  them. 
To  the  poor  Laplander,  the  Rein-deer  alone  fupplies  the 
place  of  the  Horfe,  the  Cow,  the  Sheep,  the  Coat,  &c. : 
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and  from  it  he  derives  the  only  comforts  that  tend  to 
foften  the  feverity  of  his  fituation  in  that  mofl  inhofpi- 
table  cUmate. 

The  Rein-deer  of  Lapland  are  of  two  kinds, — the  wild 
and  the  tame :  The  former  are  larger,  ftronger,  and  more 
hardy  than  the  latter  5  for  which  reafon,  the  tame  fe- 
males, in  the  proper  feafon,  are  often  fent  out  into  the 
woods,  where  they  meet  with  wild  males,  and  return 
home  impregnated  by  them.  The  breed  from  this  mix- 
ture is  ftronger,  and  better  adapted  for  drawing  the 
fledge,  to  which  the  Laplanders  accuftom   them  at  an 


THE  SLEDGE. 


early  age.  They  ar6  yoked  to  it  by  a  collar,  from  which 
a  trace  is  brought  under  the  belly  between  the  legs,  and 
faftened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  fledge.  Thefe  carriages 
are  extremely  light,  and  covered  at  the  bottom  with  the 
fltin  of  the  Rein-deer.  The  perfon  who  fits  in  it  guides 
the  animal  with  a  cord  fafl:ened  to  its  horns ;  he  drives  it 
with  a  goad,  and  encourages  it  with  his  voice.  Thofe  of 
the  wild  breed,  though  by  far  the  ftrongeft,  often  prove 
refra(Slory,  and  not  only  refufe  to  obey  their  mafter,  but 
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turn  againfl  him,  and  flrike  fo  furioufly  with  their  feet, 
that  his  only  refource  is  to  cover  himfelf  with  his  fledge, 
upon  which  the  enraged  creature  vents  its  fury :  The 
tame  Deer,  on  the  contrary,  is  patient,  aclive,  and  wil- 
hng. — When  hard  puflied,  the  Rein-deer  will  trot  the 
diflance  of  fixty  miles  without  flopping  ;  but,  in  fuch  ex- 
ertions, the  poor  obedient  creature  fatigues  itfelf  fo  ex- 
ceedingly, that  its  mafter  is  frequently  obliged  to  kill  it 
immediately,  to  prevent  a  lingering  death  that  would  en- 
fue.  In  general,  they  can  go  about  thirty  miles  without 
flopping,  and  that  without  any  great  or  dangerous  effort. 
— This  mode  of  travelling  can  be  performed  only  in  the 
winter  feafon,  when  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  fnow  •,  and,  although  the  conveyance  is  fpeedy,  it 
is  inconvenient,  dangerous,  and  troublefome. 

As  the  Rein-deer  conftitutes  the  fole  riches  of  the 
Laplander,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  a  conft.ant  at- 
tention to  preferve  and  fecure  it,  forms  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  his  life.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  per- 
fon  to  poffefs  above  five  hundred  in  a  fingle  herd. 

As  foon  as  fummer  appears,  which  forms  but  a  fliort 
interval  from  the  moft  piercing  cold,  the  Laplander,  who 
had  fed  his  Rein-deer  upon  the  lower  grounds  during  the 
winter,  drives  them  up  to  the  mountains,  leaving  the 
woody  country  and  the  low  paftures,  which  at  that  fea- 
fon are  in  a  ftate  truly  deplorable.  Myriads  of  infedVs, 
bred  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  woods  and  fens  with 
which  this  country  abounds,  are  all  upon  the  wing  j  the 
whole  atmofphere  fwarms  with  life ;  every  place  and  eve- 
ry creature  is  infelled ;.  the  natives  are  obliged  to  cover 
their  faces  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  milk,  to  Ihield 
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them  from  thcfe  minute  invaders,  which  are  drawn  in 
with  the  breath,  and  enter  the  noftrils,  and  even  the 
eyes :  But  they  are  chiefly  inimical  to  the  Rein-deer  : 
The  horns  of  that  animal  being  then  tender,  and  covered 
with  a  Ikin,  w^hich  renders  them  extremely  fenfitive,  a 
cloud  of  thefe  infe61:s  fettle  upon  them,  and  drive  the 
poor  animal  almoft  to  diftraftion.  In  this  extremity, 
there  is  no  refource  but  flight.  The  herdfmen  drive 
their  flocks  from  the  plains  to  the  fummits  of  the  moun- 
tains, whither  the  foe  cannot  follow  them :  There  they 
will  continue  the  whole  day,  with  little  or  no  food,  ra- 
ther than  venture  down  into  the  lower  parts,  where  they 
have  no  defence  againft  their  unceafing  perfecutors. 

Befides  the  gnat,  the  gadfly  is  a  common  peft  to  the 
Rein-deer.  In  the  autumn,  this  infe£l  depofits  its  eggs 
in  their  flcin,  where  the  worms  burrow,  and  often  prove 
fatal  to  them.  The  moment  a  fmgle  fly  is  feen,  the 
whole  herd  is  in  motion  :  They  know  their  enemy,  and 
endeavour  to  avoid  it,  by  tofllng  up  their  heads,  and  run- 
ning among  each  other  j  but  all  this  too  often  proves  in- 
cffeftual. 

Every  morning  and  evening  during  the  fummer,  the 
herdfman  returns  to  his  cottage  with  the  Deer  to  be 
milked,  where  a  large  fire  of  mofs  is  prepared,  for  the 
purpofe  of  filling  the  place  with  fmoke,  to  drive  off  the 
gnats,  and  keep  the  Deer  quiet  whilft  milking. — The 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  one  female  in  a  day,  is  about  a 
pint.  It  is  thinner  than  that  of  a  Cow,  but  fweeter  and 
more  nourifliing. 

The  female  begins  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  years,  is 
in  feafon  the  latter  end  of  September,  goes  with  young 
eight  months,  and  generally  brings  forth  two  at  a  time. 
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—The  fondnefs  of  the  Dam  for  her  young  is  very  re- 
markable. They  follow  her  two  or  three  years,  but  do 
not  acquire  their  full  flrength  until  four.  It  is  at  this 
age  that  they  are  trained  to  labour  ;  and  they  continue 
ferviceable  four  or  five  years.  They  never  live  above  fif- 
teen or  fixteen  years.  At  eight  or  nine  years  old,  the 
Laplanders  kill  them  for  theiir  fkins  and  their  flefh.  Of 
the  former  they  make  garments,  which  are  warm,  and 
cover  them  from  head  to  foot :  They  alfo  ferve  them  for 
beds  •,  they  fpread  them  on  each  fide  of  the  fire  upon 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  in  this  manner  lie  both  foft  and 
warm.  The  latter  affords  a  conftant  fupply  of  good  and 
wholefome  food,  which,  in  the  winter,  when  other  kinds 
of  provifions  fail,  is  tlieir  chief  fubfiftence.  The  tongue 
of  the  Rein-deer  is  confidered  as  a  great  delicacy  ;  and, 
when  dried,  great  numbers  of  them  are  fold  into  other 
countries.  The  finews  ferve  for  thread,  with  which  the 
Laplanders  make  their  cloaths,  flioes,  and  other  necef- 
faries  5  and,  when  covered  with  the  hair,  ferve  them  for 
ropes. 

Innumerable  are  the  ufes,  the  comforts,  and  advan- 
tages, which  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  dreary  climate 
derive  from  this  animal.  We  cannot  fum  them  up  bet- 
ter than  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet : — 


*'  Their  Rein-deer  form  their  richis.    Thefe  their  tents, 
"  Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  weahh, 
••  Supply,  their  wholefome  fare,  and  chearful  cups  : 
••  Obfequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
"  Yield  to  the  fled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  fwift 
*'  O'er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanfe 
"  Of  marbled  fnow,  a$  far  as  eye  can  fweep, 
*'  With  a,  blue  ctuft  of  isc  unbounded  glaz'd/' 
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The  horns  of  the  Rehi-decr  are  large  and  flender, 
bending  forward,  with  brow  antlers,  which  are  broad 
and  palmated.  A  pair  in  our  poflefiion  are  in  length 
two  feet  eight  inches,  and  from  tip  to  tip  two  feet  five ; 
they  weigh  nine  pouads :  The  projecting  brow  antler  is 
fourteen  inches  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  ferrated  at  the 
end :  It  fliould  feem,  both  from  its  fituation  and  form, 
an  excellent  indrument  to  remove  the  fnow,  under  which 
its  favourite  mofs  lies.  Both  fexes  have  horns :  Thofe 
of  the  female  are  lefs,  and  have  fewer  branches. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  give  an  accurate  repre- 
fentatiou  of  this  fmgular  creature.  The  drawing  was 
taken  from  one  in  the  polTeflion  of  Sir  H.  G.  Liddell, 
Bart,  which  he  brought  over  from  Lapland,  with  four 
others,  in  lySd.  The  height  at  the  fhoulder  was  three 
feet  three  inches.  The  hair  on  the  body  was  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour ;  and  on  the  neck  brown,  mixed  -with 
white  :  A  large  tuft  of  hair,  of  a  dirty-white  colour, 
hung  down  from  the  throat,  near  its  breaft ;  and  it  had 
a  large  white  fpot  on  the  infide  of  each  hind  leg,  clofe 
by  the  joint :  Its  head  was  long  and  fine ;  and  round 
each  eye  was  a  large  black  fpace  ;  Its  horns  were  covered 
with  a  fine  down,  like  velvet.  The  hoofs  of  this  animal 
are  large,  broad,  and  deeply-cloven :  They  fpread  out  to 
a  great  breadth  on  the  ground ;  and,  when  the  animal  is 
in  motion,  make  a  crackling  noife,  by  being  drawn  up 
forcibly  together. 

Not  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  draw  the  Rein- 
deer from  its  native  mountains,  and  tranfport  it  to  mild- 
er climes  ;  and  of  thefe,  few  have  fucceeded.  Natural- 
ifts  from  thence  h^ve  concluded,  that  it  cannot  exift  but 
amidH:  ice  and  fnow.     M.  BufFon  regre  ts  the  impoflibi- 
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lity  of  procuring  the  animal  alive  ;  and  fays,  that,  when 
tranfported  to  another  climate,  it  foon  dies.  M.  Regnard 
mentions  fome  that  were  brought  to  Dantzick  ;  where, 
being  unable  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  climate,  they  all 
perilhed.  Queen  Chriilina  of  Sweden  procured  five  and 
twenty,  which  fhe  purpofed  fending  to  Oliver  Cromwell : 
They  were  brought  as  far  as  Stockholm  j  but  the  Lap- 
landers who  attended  them  refufing  to  come  to  England, 
fifteen  of  the  number  were  killed  by  the  wolves,  and  the 
remaining  ten  did  not  long  furvive,  the  climate  being 
copfidered  as  too  warm. 

To  thofe  brought  over  by  Sir  H.  G.  Liddell,  five  more 
were  added  the  year  following.  They  produced  young 
ones,  and  gave  promifing  hopes  of  thriving  in  this  coun- 
try :  But,  unfortunately,  fome  of  them  wei^e  killed ;  and 
the  others  died,  in  confequence  of  a  diforder  fimilar  to 
that  called  the  rot  in  Sheep,  which  v/as  attributed  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  grafs  whereon  they  fed.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  at  the  failure  of  this  fpirited  enterprize,  when 
we  confider,  that  it  is  the  fole  employment  of  the  Lap- 
lander to  tend  and  herd  his  Rein-deer,  to  drive  them  in 
the  fummer  time  to  the  fummits  of  the  n^ountains,  to  the 
fides  of  clear  lakes  and  ftreams,  and  to  lead  them  where 
they  can  find  the  mod  proper  food.  Want  of  knowledge 
or  attention  to  minute  particulars,  is  fufficient  to  over- 
turn the  beft-laid  plans. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  but  this  animal  will 
live  without  the  Lapland  lichen ;  to  vrhich,  perhaps,  it 
only  hath  recourfe,  becaufe  there  is  in  thofe  latitudes  no 
other  fuftenance  during  the  winter.  It  is  alfo,  in  Eng- 
land, free  from  its  mortal  enemy — the  gadfly.     But  as 
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the  defire  of  pofTefTing  this  animal  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
cited only  by  curio'fity,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  it  in  a  country  like  this,  abounding 
"vrith  fuch  variety  of  ufeful  quadrupeds. 

The  Rein-deer  is  wild  in  America,  where  it  is  called 
the  Caribou. — It  is  found  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  mofl  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Alia  as  far  as  Kamfchatka,  where  fome  of 
the  rlcheft  of  the  natives  keep  herds  of  ten  or  twenty 
thoufand  in  number. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudfon's  Bay  there  are  great 
herds  of  wild  Rein-deer :  Columns  of  many  thoufands 
an^aually  pafs  from  North  to  South  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  In  that  feafon  the  mufkatocs  are  very 
troublefome,  and  oblige  them  to  quit  the  woods,  and  feek 
refrefhment  on  the  iliore  and  open  country.  Great  num- 
bers of  beads  of  prey  follow  the  herds.  The  wolves  fin- 
gle  out  the  ftragglevs,  detach  them  from  the  flock,  and 
hunt  them  down :  The  foxes  attend  at  a  dlftance,  to 
pick  up  the  offals  left  by  the  former.  In  autumn,  the 
Deer,  with  the  Fawns  bred  during  the  fummcr,  remigratc 
nprthward. 
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THE  STAG,  OR  RED-DEER. 

[Cerinis  ElcphaSy   Lin. — Le  Cerfy  BuiF.) 

This  is  the  mod  beautiful  animal  of  the  Deer  kind. 
The  elegance  of  his  form,  the  lightnefs  of  his  motions, 
the  flexibility  of  his  limbs,  his  bold,  branching  horns, 
which  are  annually  renewed,  his  grandeur,  ftrength,  and 
fwiftnefs,  give  him  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  inhabitant  of  the  foreft. 

The  age  of  the  Stag  is  known  by  its  horns.  The  firft 
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year  exhibits  only  a  fliort  protuberance,  which  is  covered 
with  a  hairy  fkin  j  the  next  year,  the  horns  are  ftraight 
and  fingle  •,  the  third  year  produces  two  antlers,  the 
fourth  three,  the  fifth  forir  ;  and,  when  arrived  at  the 
fixth  year,  the  antlers  amount  to  fix  or  feven  on  each 
fide  j  but  the  number  is  not  always  certain. 

The  Stag  begins  to  fhcd  his  horns  the  latter  end  of 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  Soon  after  the 
old  horn  has  fallen  off^  a  foft  tumour  begins  to  appear, 
which  is  foon  covered  with  a  down  like'  velvet :  This  tu- 
mour every  day  buds  forth,  like  the  graft  of  a  tree ;  and, 
rifing  by  degrees,  fhoots  out  the  antlers  on  each  fide : 
The  Ikin  continues  to  cover  it  for  fome  time,  and  is  fur- 
niflied  with  blood-veflels,  which  fupply  the  growing 
horns  with  nourifhment,  and  occafion  the  furrows  ob- 
fervable  in  them  when  that  covering  is  ftript  off:  The 
impreflion  is  deeper  at  the  bottom,  v/here  the  veffels  are 
larger,  and  diminiflies  towards  the  point,  where  they  are 
fmooth.  When  the  horns  are  at  their  full  growth,  they 
acquire  flrength  and  folidity  j  and  the  velvet  covering  or 
fkin,  with  its  blood-veflels,  dries  up,  and  begins  to  fall 
00* 5  which  the  animal  endeavours  to  haften,  by  rubbing 
them  againft  the  trees  5  and,  in  this  manner,  the  whole 
head  gradually  acquireij  its  complete  hardnefs,  expanfion, 
and  beauty.  .  . 

Soon  after  the  Stags  have  polifhed  tlieir  horns,  which 
is  not  compleated  till  July  or  Auguft,  they  quit  the 
tliickets,  and  return  to  tlie  forefts  :  They  cry  with  a 
loud  and  tremulous  note,  and  fly  from  place  to  place, 
in  fearch  of  the  females,  with  extreme  ardour :  Their 
necks  fwell  •,  they  ftvike  with  their  horns  againft  trees 
and  other  obftacles,  and  become  extremely  furious. — At 
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this  feafon,  when  two  Stags  meet,  their  contefts  are  ofteii 
defperate,  and  terminate  in  the  defeat  or  flight  of  one  of 
them  J  while  the  other  remains  in  pofTefTion  of  his  mif- 
trefs  and  the  field,  till  another  rival  approaches,  that  he 
is  alfo  obliged  to  attack  and  repel.  During  this  time, 
which  ufually  lafts  about  three  weeks,  the  Stag  is  fre- 
quently feen  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  pools  of  water, 
where  he  can  quench  his  thirft,  as  well  as  cool  his  ar- 
dour. He  fwims  with  great  eafe  and  flrength ;  and,  it 
is  faid,  will  even  venture  out  to  fea,  allured  by  the 
Hinds,  arid  fwlm  from  one  illand  to  another,  though  at  a 
confiderable  dillance. 

The  Hinds  go  with  young  eight  months  ami  a  few 
days,  and  feldom  produce  more  than  one  young,  called 
a  FamOiu  They  bring  forth  in  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  conceal  their  young  with  great  care  in  the  moft 
obfcure  retreats.  They  will  even  CKpofe  themfelvos  to 
the  fury  of  the  hounds,  and  fuffer  all  the  terrors  of  the 
chafe,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  dogs  from  their  hiding- 
place.  The  Hind  is  alfo  very  bold  in  the  prote£l:ion  of 
her  offspring,  and  defends  it  with  great  courage  againft 
her  numerous  and  rapacious  enemies  :  The  Wild  Cat,  the 
Dog,  and  even  the  Wolf,  are  frequently  obliged  to  give 
way  to  her  upon  thefe  occafions.  But  what  appears  to 
be  ftrangely  unnatural,  the  Stag  himfelf  is  frequently  one 
of  her  moft  dangerous  foes,  and  would  deftroy  the  fawn, 
if  not  prevented  by  the  maternal  care  of  the  Hind,  which 
carefully  conceals  the  place  of  its  retreat. 

The  calf  never  quits  the  dam  during  the  whole  fum- 
mer ;  and  in  winter,  the  Stags  and  Hinds  of  all  ages 
keep  togetlier  in  herds,  which  are  more  or  lefs  numerous, 
according  to  the  mildnefs  or  rigour  of  the  feafon.     Thev 
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feparate  in  the  fpring  :  The  Hinds  retire,  to  bring  forth  j 
while  none  but  the  young  ones  remain  together. 

Stags  are  gregarious,  and  fond  of  grazing  in  company  : 
It  is  danger  6r  neceflity  alone  that  feparates  them. 

The  ufual  colour  of  the  Stag,  in  England,  is  red  ;  in 
other  countries,  it  is  generally  brown  or  yellow.  His 
eye  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  foft,  and  fparkling :  His  hear- 
ing is  quick  •,  and  his  fenfe  of  fmelling  acute.  When 
liftening,  he  raifes  his  head,  eredls  his  ears,  and  feems 
attentive  to  every  noife,  which  he  can  hear  at  a  great 
diflance.  "When  he  approaches  a  thicket,  he  Hops  to 
look  round  him  on  all  fides,  and  attentively  furveys  every 
obje£t  near  him  :  If  the  cunning  animal  perceive  nothing 
to  alarm  him,  he  moves  llowly  forward  j  but,  on  the. 
leaft  appearance  of  danger,  he  flies  off  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  wind.  ,  He  appears  to  liften  with  great  tranquillity 
and  delight  to  the  found  of  the  fliepherd's  pipe,  which  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  to  allure  the  poor  animal  to  ita 
deftru6lion. 

The  Stag  eats  flowly,  and  is  nice  in  the  choice  of  his 
paflure.  When  his  ftomach  is  full,  he  lies  down  to 
chew  the  cud  at  leifure.  This,  however,  feems  to  be 
attended  with  greater  exertions  than  in  the  Ox  or  the 
Sheep  •,  for  the  grafs  is  not  returned  from  the  •  firft  fto- 
mach without  violent  ftraining,  owing  to  the  great  length 
of  his  neck,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the  paiTage.  This  ef- 
fort is  made  by  a  kind  of  hiccup,  which  continues  during 
the  time  of  his  ruminating. 

The  voice  of  the  Stag  is  ftronger  and  more  quivering 
as  he  advances  in  age  :  In  the  rutting  feafon,  it  is  even 
terrible.     That  of  the  Hind  is  not  fo  loud  j    and  is  fel- 
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dom  heard,  but  when  excited  by  apprehenfion  for  herfelf 
or  her  young. 

The  Stag  has  been  faid  to  be  an  uncommonly  long- 
lived  animal ;  but  later  obfervations  have  fully  confuted 
this  unfounded  opinion.  It  is  a  generally  received  max- 
im, that  animals  live  feven  times  the  number  of  years 
that  bring  them  to  pierfedlion  :  Thus  the  Stag,  being  five 
or  fix  years  in  arriving  at  maturity,  lives  feven  times  that 
number,  or  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years. 

The  following  fa£l,  recorded  in  hiftory,  will  ferve  to 
fhew  that  the  Stag  is  poflefled  of  an  extraordinary  fhare 
of  courage,  when  his  perfonal  fafety  is  concerned  : — 
Some  years  ago,  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  caufed  a 
Tiger  and  a  Stag  to  be  inclofed  in  the  fame  area  j  and 
the  Stag  made  fo  bold  a  defence,  that  the  Tiger  was  at 
length  obliged  to  give  up. 

The  hunting  of  the  Stag  has  been  held,  in  all  ages, 
a  diverfion  of  the  nobleft  kind  ;  and  former  times  bear 
witnefs  of  the  great  exploits  performed  on  thefe  occa- 
fions.  In  our  ifland,  large  tra£ls  of  land  were  fet  apart 
for  this  purpofe  j  villages  and  facred  edifices  were  wan- 
tonly thrown  down,  and  converted  into  one  wide  wafle, 
that  the  tyrant  of  the  day  might  have  room  to  purfue  his 
favourite  diverfion.  In  the  time  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  the  Firft,  it  was  lefs  criminal  to  deftroy  one  of  the 
human  fpecies  than  a  beaft  of  chafe.  Happily  for  us, 
thefe  wide-extended  fcenes  of  defolation  and  opprefllon 
have  been  gradually  contra£led  ;  ufeful  arts,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  have  extenfively  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  naked  land ;  and  thefe  fuperior  beafts  of  the  chafe 
have  given  way  to  other  animals  more  ufeful  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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In  the  prefent  cultivated  ftate  of  this  country,  there- 
fore, the  Stag  is  almofl;  unknown  in  its  wild  ftate.  The 
few  that  remain  are  kept  in  parks  among  the  Fallow- 
deer,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Red  Deer. — Its 
vicioufnefs  during  the  rutting  feafon,  and  the  badnefs  of 
its  flefh,  which  is  poor  and  ill-flavoured,  have  occafioned 
almoft  the  extinftion  of  the  fpecies.  Some  few  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  the  forefts  that  border  on  Cornwall  and 
Devonfhire,  on  moft  of  the  large  mountains  of  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  Dr  Johnfon, 
defcribes  them  as  not  exceeding  the  Fallow-deer  in  fize, 
and  their  flelh  of  equal  flavour. 

The  Red  Deer  of  this  kingdom  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
fize  and  colour,  without  much  variety  :  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  they  difl'er  in  form  and  fize,  as  well  as  in 
their  horns  and  the  colour  of  their  bodies. 

THE  CORSICAN  STAG, 

Is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  half  the  height  of  ours ;  his 
body  is  fhort  and  thick,  his  hair  of  a  dark-brown  colourj 
and  his  legs  fhort. 
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THE  AXIS,  OR  GANGES  STAG. 

{L'Jxisy  BufF.) 


This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  thofe  immenfe  plains 
of  India  watered  by  the  river  Ganges. — M.  BufFon  con- 
fiders  it  as  a  variety  or  (hade  between  the  Stag  and  the 
Fallow-deer.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  latter  ;  but  its  horns 
are  round,  like  thofe  of  the  Stag ;  and  it  has  no  brow 
antlers.  Its  whole  body  is  marked  with  white  fpots,  ele- 
gantly difpofed,  and  diftin£l:  from  each  other ;  tke  belly, 
infide  of  the  thighs,  and  legs,  are  white  ;  along  the  back 
there  are  two  rows  of  fpots,  parallel  to  each  other ;  thofe 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  irregular ;  the  head 
and  neck  are  gray ;  and  the  tail,  which  is  red  above  and 
white  beneatli,  is  as  long  as  that  of  the  Fallow-deer, 
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The  continent  of  America  abounds  with  SfngSy  and 
other  animals  of  the  Deer  kind,  in  great  variety.  In 
fome  parts  of  that  vaft  country,  the  inhabitants  have 
domeflicated  them,  and  live  cliiefly  upon  the  milk  and 
cheefe  with  which  they  fupply  them. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  fame  animal,  which,  in  fome 
parts,  contributes  only  to  the  amufement  of  man,  may,  in 
others,  be  brought  to  fupply  his  necefTities.  The  ftores 
of  Nature  are  various  and  abundant :  It  is  neceflity  alone 
that  draws  them  out  to  fupply  our  wants,  and  contribute 
to  our  comforts. 
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THE  FALLOW-DEER. 
{Cervfis  Damuy  Lin. — Le  Dairty  BufF.) 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Stag  and  the 
Fallow-deei',  feems  to  be  in  their  fize  and  in  the  form  of 
their  horns ;  the  latter  is  much  fmaller  than  the  former, 
and  its  horns,  inftead  of  being  round,  like  thofe  of  the 
Stag,  are  broad,  palmated  at  the  ends,  and  better  garnifh- 
ed  with  antlers  :  The  tail  is  alfo  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  Stag,  and  its  hair  is  brighter  j  in  other  refpedls 
they  nearly  refemble  each  other. 

The  horns  of  the  Fallow-deer  are  fhed  annually,  like 
thofe  of  the  Stag ;  but  they  fall  off  later,  and  are  renew- 
ed nearly  at  the  fame  time.  Their  rutting  feafon  arrives 
fifteen  days  or  three  weeks  after  that  of  the  Stag.    The 
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males  then  bellow  frequently,  but  with  a  low  and  inter- 
rupted voice.  They  are  not  fo  furious  at  this  feafon  as 
the  Stag,  nor  exhauft  themfelves  by  any  uncommon  ar- 
dour. They  never  leave  their  pailure  in  queft  of  the  fe- 
males, but  generally  fight  with  each  other,  till  one  buck 
becomes  mafler  of  the  field. 

They  afTociate  in  herds,  which  fometimes  divide  into 
tv/o  parties,  and  maintain  obftinate  battles  for  the  poflef- 
fion  of  fome  favourite  part  of  the  park :  Each  party  has 
its  leader,  which  is  always  the  oldeft  and  ftrongeft  of  the 
flock.  They  attack  in  regular  order  of  battle  j  they  fight 
with  courage,  and  mutually  fupport  each  other ;  they  re- 
tire, they  rally,  and  feldom  give  up  after  one  defeat : 
The  combat  is  frequently  renewed  for  feveral  days  to- 
gether •,  till,  after  many  defeats,  the  weaker  party  is 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  leave  the  conquerors  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  obje£t  of  their  contention. 

The  Fallow-deer  is  eafily  tamed,  feeds  upon  a  variety 
of  things  which  the  Stag  refufes,  and  preferves  its  condi- 
tion nearly  the  fame  through  the  whole  year,  although 
its  flefli  is  efteemed  much  finer  at  particular  feafons. 

They  are  capable  of  procreation  in  their  fecond  year ; 
and,  like  the  Stag,  are  fond  of  variety.  The  female  goes 
with  young  eight  months ;  and  produces  one,  fometimes 
two,  and  rarely  three,  at  a  time.  They  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion at  the  age  of  three  years,  arul  live  till  about  twenty. 

We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  the  Fallow-deer, 
which  are  faid  to  be  of  foreign  origin  :  The  beautiful 
fpotted  kind,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  Ben- 
gal -,  and  the  deep-brown  fort,  now  common  in  this 
country.  Thefe  laft;  were  introduced  by  King  James  the 
Firft,  out  of  Norway ;  where  having  obferved  their  bar- 
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dinefs  in  bearing  the  cold  of  that  fevere  climate,  he 
brought  feme  of  them  into  Scotland,  and  from  thence 
tranfported  them  into  his  chafes  of  Enfield  and  Epping. 
Since  tliat  time  tliey  hzve  multiplied  exceedingly  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  now  become  famous 
for  venifon  of  fuperior  fatnefs  and  flavour  to  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Fallow-deer,  with  fome  variation,  is  found  in 
almoft  every  country  of  Europe.  Thofe  of  Spain  are  as 
large  as  Stags,  but  darker ;  their  necks  are  alfo  more 
llender ;  and  their  tails,  which  are  longer  than  thofe  of 
ours,  are  black  above,  and  white  beneath. 

In  Guiana  (a  country  of  South-America)  according  to 
Labat,  there  are  Deer  without  horns,  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  Europe,  but  refembling  them  in  every  other  particular. 
They  are  very  lively,  light,  and  exceflively  timid  -,  of  a 
reddifh  colour ;  with  {harp,  piercing  eyes,  and  (hort  tails. 
When  purfued,  they  fly  into  places  of  difficult  accefs. 
The  natives  frequently  Hand  and  watch  for  them  in  nar- 
row paths ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  game  appears  within 
reach,  fhoot  them  unperceived.  Their  flefli  is  confidered 
as  a  great  delicacy. 
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THE  ROE-BUCK. 

(CiTvus  Capreolusy  Lin. — Le  Cievreuil,  BufF.) 


The  Roe  was  formerly  common  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the 
Deer  kind,  being  only  three  feet  four  inches  long,  and 
fomewhat  more  than  two  feet  in  height :  The  horns  are 
from  eight  to  nine  niches  long,  upright,  round,  and  divi- 
ded into  three  braches ;  the  body  is  covered  with  long 
hair ;  the  lower  part  of  each  hair  is  afli  colour ;  near  the 
end  is  a  narrow  bar  of  black,  and  the  point  is  yellow  ; 
the  hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  tipped  with  afh  colour ; 
the  ears  are  long,  their  infides  of  a  pale-yellow,  and  co- 
vered with  long  hair ;    the  cheft,  belly,  legs,  and  the  in- 
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fide  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a  yellowifli-white  ;  the  rump  is 
of  a  pure  white,  and  the  tail  vei-y  fliort. 

The  form  of  the  Roe-buck  is  elegant,  and  its  motions 
light  and  eafy.  It  bounds  feemingly  without  effort,  and 
runs  with  great  fwiftnefs. — When  hunted,  it  endeavours 
to  elude  its  purfuers  by  the  mofl  fubtle  artifices  :  It  re- 
peatedly returns  upon  its  former  fteps,  till,  by  various 
windings,  it  has  entirely  confounded  the  fcent.  The 
cunning  animal  then,  by  a  fudden  fpring,  bounds  to  one 
fide  ;  and,  lying  clofe  down  upon  its  belly,  permits  the 
hounds  to  pafs  by,  without  offering  to  ftir. 

They  do  not  keep  together  in  herds,  like  other  Deer, 
but  live  in  feparate  families.  The  fire,  the  dam,  and  the 
young  ones,  affociate  together,  and  feldora  mix  with 
others. 

.  Their  rutting  feafon  continues  but  fifteen  days, — from 
the  latter  end  of  0£lober  till  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. During  this  period,  they  will  not  fuffer  the 
fawns  to  remain  with  them  :  The  buck  obliges  them  to 
retire,  in  order  that  the  dam  and  her  fucceeding  progeny 
may  remain  undifturbed. 

The  female  goes  with  young  five  months  and  a  half, 
and  brings  forth  about  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of 
May.  On  thefe  occafions,  fhe  feparates  from  the  male, 
and  conceals  herfelf  in  the  thickeft  and  moll  retired  part 
of  the  woods.  She  generally  produces  two  fawns  at  a 
time,  fometimes  three.  In  ten  or  twelve  days,  thefe  are 
able  to  follow  their  dam.  When  threatened  with  dan- 
ger, fhe  hides  them  in  a  thicket ;  and,  to  preferve  them, 
offers  herfelf  to  be  chafed  :  But,  notwithflanding  her 
care,  flie  is  frequently  robbed  of  her  young.     Numbers 
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of  fawns  are  found  out  and  taken  alive  by  the  peafants  j 
and  many  more  arc  worried  by  dogs,  foxes,  and  other 
carnivorous  animals.  By  thefe  continual  depredations, 
this  beautiful  creature  is  daily  becoming  more  fcarce  ; 
and,  in  many  countries,  where  it  once  was  common,  the 
race  is  now  wholly  extin6t. 

When  about  eight  or  nine  months  old,  their  horns  be- 
gin to  appear  in  the  form  of  two  knobs :  The  firft  year 
they  are  without  antlers.  They  fhed  their  horns  the  lat- 
ter end  of  autumn,  and  renew  them  in  the  winter ;  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  Stag,  whofe  horns  fall  off  in 
the  fpring,  and  are  renewed  in  fummer. 

The  life  of  the  Roe-buck  feldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years. 

They  are  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  their  food, 
and  require  a  large  tract  of  country,  fuited  to  the  wild- 
nefs  of  their  nature,  which  can  never  be  thoroughly  fub- 
dued.  No  arts  can  teach  them  to  be  familiar  with  their 
keeper,  nor  in  any  degree  attached  to  him.  They  are 
eafily  terrified ;  and,  in  their  attempts  to  efcape,  will  run 
v/ith  fuch  force  againft  the  walls  of  their  inclofure,  as 
fometimes  to  difable  themfelves  :  They  are  alfo  fubjedl 
to  capricious  fits  of  fiercenefs  ;  and,  on  thefe  occafions, 
will  flrike  furioufly  with  their  horns  and  feet  at  the  ob- 
ject of  their  diflike. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  thefe  animals,  after  being 
hunted  out  of  Scotland,  through  Cumberland,  and  various 
parts  of  the  North  of  England,  at  laft  took  refuge  in  the 
woody  recefles  bordering  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
between  Prudhoe  Caftle  and  Wylam.  It  was  repeatedly 
feen  and  hunted*  but  no  dogs  were  equal  to  its  fpeed : 
It  frequently  crofled  the  river  j  and,  either  by  fwiftnefs 
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or  artifice,  eluded  all  Its  purfuers.  It  happened,  during 
the  rigour  of  a  fevere  winter,  that,  being  purfued,  It 
crofled  the  river  upon  the  ice  with  fome  difficulty ;  and, 
being  much  ftralned  by  Its  violent  exertions,  was  taken 
alive.  It  was  kept  for  fome  weeks  in  the  houfe,  and 
was  then  again  turned  out  •,  but  all  its  cunning  and  adll- 
vity  were  gone  j  it  feemed  to  have  forgotten  the  places  of 
its  former  retreat ;  and,  after  running  fome  time,  it  laid 
down  in  the  midft  of  a  brook,  where  It  was  killed  by  the 
dogs. 

The  flelh  of  the  Roe-buck  is  fine  and  well-tafted  : 
That  of  the  male,  after  the  age  of  two  years,  is  hard  ; 
the  flefh  of  the  females,  though  farther  advanced  in 
years,  Is  more  tender :  When  very  young,  it  Is  loofe 
and  foft ;  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  is  in  its 
higheft  ftate  of  perfection. 

In  America,  the  Roe-buck  Is  much  more  common 
than  in  Europe. — In  Loulfiana,  it  is  very  large. — The  in- 
habitants live  chiefly  upon  its  flefli,  which  is  goo4  and 
well-flavoured. 
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THE  CAMEL, 

{Camchts  BaclrianuSy  Lin. — Le  Chameau^  BufF.) 

Possesses  the  various  qualities  of  the  Horfe,  the  Cow, 
and  the  Sheep  \  and  is  to  the  Arabian,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  what  thofe  ufeful  creatures  are  to  us.  Its  milk  is 
rich  and  nourifliing  :  and,  being  mixed  with  water,  makes 
a  wholefome  and  refrefliing  beverage,  much  ufcd  by  the 
Arabs  in  their  journies  :  The  fieih  of  young  Camels  is 
alfo  an  excellent  and  wholefome  food.  Their  hair  or 
fleece,  which  falls  off  entirely  in  the  fpring,  is  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  other  domeflic  animal,  and  is  made  into  very 
fine  ftuiTs,  for  clojiths,  coverings,  tents,  and  other  furni- 
ture, 

PofTefTed  of  his  Camel,  the  Arabian  has  nothing  either 
to  want  or  to  fear  :  In  one  day,  he  can  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  fifty  leagues  into  the  defert,  where  he  is  fafe  from 
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every  enemy  ;  for,  without  the  aid  of  this  ufeful  animal, 
jio  perfon  could  purfue  him  amidfl  fandy  defarts,  where 
nothing  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye  but  one  uniform  void, 
naked  and  folitary. 

The  Arabian  regards  the  Camel  as  the  mod  precious 
gift  of  Heaven  ;  by  the  afliflance  of  which  he  is  enabled 
to  fubfift  in  thofe  frightful  intervals  of  l^ature,  which 
ferve  him  for  an  afylum,  and  fecure  his  independence. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  plundering  Arab  alone  that  the 
fervices  of  this  ufeful  quadruped  are  confined :  In  Tur- 
key, Perfia,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  every  article  of  mer- 
chandife  is  carried  by  Camels.  Merchants  and  travellers 
unite  together,  and  form  themfelves  into  numerous  bo- 
dies, called  caravansy  to  prevent  the  infults  of  the  Arabs. 
One  of  thefe  caravans  frequently  confifts  of  many  "thou- 
fands :  the  Camels  are  always  more  numerous  than  tlie 
men.  Each  Camel  is  loaded  in  proportion  to  his  flrength. 
At  the  command  of  their  condu£lor,  they  lie  down  on 
their  belly,  with  their  legs  folded  under  them,  and  in  this 
pofture  receive  their  burdens.  As  foon  as  they  are  load- 
ed, they  rife  of  their  own  accord,  and  will  not  fufFer  any 
greater  weight  to  be  impofed  upon  them  than  they  can 
bear  with  eafe ;  when  overloaded,  they  fet  up  the  moft 
piteous  crie^  till  part  of  the  burden  be  taken  off.  The 
common  load  of  a  Camel  is  from  three  to  four  hundred 
weight  j  and  the  medium  of  the  expence  of  the  convey- 
ance for  each  hundred  appears  to  be  about  one  farthing 
per  mile.  The  ufual  rate  of  travelling  is  three  miles  in 
thci  hour ;  and  the  number  of  hours  that  are  adtually  em- 
ployed on  the  route,  exclufive  of  thofe  allotted  to  refrefh- 
ment,  is  feldom  more  than  feven  or  eight  in  a  day.     Of 
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the  number  of  days  which  are  confumed  in  a  long  jour- 
ney, many  are  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  occafional  trade, 
recruiting  the  ilrength  of  the  Camels,  and  procuring  ad- 
ditional ftores  of  provifions  and  water. A  particular 

mode  of  eafy  conveyance  is  provided  for  women  and 
children,  and  for  perfons  opprefled  with  infirmity  or  ill- 
nefs :  Six  or  light  Camels  are  yoked  together  in  a  row  ; 
and  a  number  of  tent  poles  are  placed  in  parallel  lines 
upon  their  backs :  Thefe  are  covered  with  carpets ;  and 
bags  of  corn  are  fuperadded  to  bring  the  floor  to  a  level, 
as  well  as  to  foften  the  harfhnefs  of  tlie  Camel's  move- 
ments :  Other  carpets  are  then  fpread,  and  the  travellers 
fit  or  lie  down  with  the  moft  perfe6t  eafe. — ^The  general 
food  of  the  Camels  is  fuch  only  as  their  nightly  pafture 
affords  j  and  is  frequently  confined  to  the  hard  and 
thorny  fhrubs  of  the  defart,  where  a  fallen  kind  of  vege- 
tation is  created  by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  and  fuftained 
by  the  dew  that  defcends  in  copious  abundance  through 
all  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

But  the  peculiar  and  diillnguifhing  charafteriftic  of 
the  Camel  is,  its  faculty  of  abflaining  from  water  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  animal ;  for  which 
Nature  has  made  a  wonderful  provifion,  in  giving  it,  be- 
fides  the  four  ftomachs  which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  ruminating  animals,  a  fifth  bag,  ferving  as  a  refer- 
voir  for  water,  where  it  remains  without  corrupting  or 
mixing  with  the  other  aliments.  When  the  Camel  is 
preflfed  with  thirft,  and  has  occafion  for  water  to  mace- 
rate its  food  while  ruminating,  it  makes  part  of  it  pafs 
into  its  ftomach,  by  a  fimple  contradlion  of  certain  muf- 
cles.  By  this  finguJar  ftru£ture,  it  can  take  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  water  a^  one  draughty  and  is  enabled,  to  pafs 
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feveral  days  without  drinking;  Leo  Africanus  fays  fif- 
teen.— Camels  can  difcover  water  by  their  fmell  at  half 
a  league's  diftance ;  and,  after  a  long  abftinence,  will 
haften  towards  it,  long  before  their  drivers  perceive 
where  it  lies. 

The  feet  of  tlie  Camel  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
foil  on  which  it  treads.  On  moift  or  flippery  ground 
he  cannot  well  fupport  himfelf ;  and  his  broad  and  ten- 
der feet  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  refiftance  of 
Hones  :  But  he  is  obferved  to  tread  with  perfeft  eafe  and 
fecurity  on  the  dry  and  yielding  fand  ;  and  whilft,  from 
its  pecuHar  llrudliure,  his  hoof  is  incapable  of  faftening 
with  any  degree  of  fecurity  on  the  ground  of  a  deep 
afcent  or  flielving  declivity,  his  movements  on  a  fmooth 
and  level  furface  are  fingularly  firm  and  fafe. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  fer- 
viceable  animal  into  other  countries  ;  but,  as  yet,  none 
have  fucceeded.  The  race  feems  to  be  confined  to  cer- 
tain diftrifts,  where  its  utility  has  been  known  for  ages. 

Though  a  native  of  warm  climates,  the  Camel  dreads 
thofe  which  are  exceflively  hot :  It  can  neither  fubfift  in 
the  burning  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  nor  in  the  milder  air 
of  the  temperate.  It  feems  to  be  an  original  native  of 
Arabia  ;  for,  in  that  country,  it  is  not  only  more  nume- 
rous, but  thrives  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  animal,  which  have 
been  diftinguifhed  previous  to  all  hlftorical  record :  That 
which  is  called  the  Ba£lrian  Camel  has  two  hunches  on 
its  back,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  Turkey  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Levant ;  whilft  the  Arabian  Camel  has  only 
one  hunch. 
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THE  ARABIAN  CAMEL,  OR  DROMEDARY, 

[Camelus  DromedariuSy  Lin. — Le  Dromedaircy  BufF.) 

Is  common  in  Arabia  and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  river  Niger ;  and 
is  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  more  generally  difFufed, 
than  the  Camel :  It  is  alfo  much  fwifter,  and  is  therefore 
chiefly  employed  on  bufinefs  which  requires  difpatch. 

In  Arabia,  they  are  trained  for  running  matches  ;  and, 
in  many  places,  for  carrying  couriers,  who  can  go  above 
a  hundred  miles  a  day  on  them,  and  tliat  for  nine  or  ten 
days  together,  over  burning  and  uninhabitable  defarts. 
They  require  neither  whip  nor  fpur  to  quicken  their 
pace,  but  go  freely,  if  gently  treated  ;  and  are  much  en- 
livened by  finging  or  the  found  of  the  pipe,  which  gives 
them  fpirits  to  purfue  their  journey. 

They  are  mild  and  gentle  at  all. times,  except  when 
they  are  in  heat :    At  that  period  they  are  feized  with  a 
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fort  of  madnefs  ;  they  eat  little,  and  will  fometimes  at- 
tempt to  bite  their  mafters  j  fo  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  ap- 
proach them. 

The  Camel  arrives  at  its  full  ftrength  at  the  age  of  fix 
years,  and  lives  forty  or  fifty. 

The  females  are  not  ufually  put  to  labour,  but  are  al- 
lowed to  pafture  and  breed  at  full  liberty.  Their  time 
of  geftation  is  nearly  twelve  months  j  and  they  generally 
bring  forth  one  at  a  birth. 


THE  LAMA, 

[Came/us  Glama,  Lin. — Le  Lamay  Buff.) 

Is  the  Camel  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  and,  before  the  con- 
queft  of  thofe  countries  ijy  the  Spaniards,  was  the  only 
beaft  of  burden  known  to  the  Indians.  Its  difpofition  is 
mild,  gentle,  and  tra6lable. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Mules,  thefe  animals  were 
ufed  by  the  natives  to  plough  the  land,  and  now  ferve  to 
carry  burdens.  They  march  llowly,  and  feldom  accom- 
plifh  journies  of  more  than  four  or  five  leagues  a  day ; 
but  what  they  want  in  fpeed  is  made  up  by  perfeverance 
and  induftry.  They  travel  long  journies  in  countries  im- 
paflable  to  moft  other  animals ;  are  very  fure-footed  j 
and  are  much  employed  in  tranfporting  the  rich  ores, 
dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Potofi,  over  the  rugged  hills  and 
narrow  paths  of  the  Andes :  Bolivar  remarks,  that,  in 
his  time,  three  hundred  thoufand  of  them  were  conftant- 
ly  employed  in  this  work.     They  lie  down  to  be  loaded. 
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and,  when  weary,  no  blows  can  excite  them  to  quicken 
their  pace.  They  neither  defend  themfelves  with  tlieir 
feet  nor  their  teeth.  When  angry,  they  have  no  other 
method  of  revenging  injuries,  but  by  fpitting.  They  can 
throw  out  their  faliva  to  the  diftance  of  ten  paces ;  and 
if  it  fall  on  the  fkin  it  raifes  an  itching,  accompanied 
with  a  flight  inflammation.  Their  flefh  is  eaten,  and  faid 
to  be  as  good  as  mutton. 

Like  the  Camel,  they  have  the  faculty  of  abflaining 
long  from  water  (fometimes  four  or  five  days)  j  and,  like 
that  animal,  their  food  is  coarfe  and  trifling.  They  are 
neither  allowed  com  nor  hay  ;  green  herbage,  of  which 
tliey  eat  very  moderately,  is  fufhcient  for  their  nourifh- 
ment. 

The  wild  Lamas,  called  Guanacos,  are  ftronger  and 
more  aftive  than  the  domeftic  kind.  They  live  in  herds, 
and  inhabit  the  higheft  regions  of  the  Cordelieres.  They 
run  with  great  fwiftnefs  in  places  of  difficult  accefs, 
where  dogs  cannot  ^eafily  follow  them.  The  mofl:  ufual 
way  of  killing  them  is  with  the  gun.  They  are  hunted 
for  the  fake  of  their  flefli  and  their  hair  :  Of  the  latter 
the  Indians  make  cloth. 

The  Lama  refembles  the  Camel  in  the  form  of  its  bo- 
dy, but  is  without  the  dorfal  hunch :  Its  head  is  fmall 
and  well  fhaped ;  its  neck  long,  and  very  protuberant 
near  its  junction  with  the  body :  In  its  domeftic  ftate, 
its  hair  is  (hort  and  fmooth ;  when  wild,  it  is  coarfe  and 
long,  of  a  yellowifh  colour  :  A  black  line  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  back,  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  tame 
ones  vary  in  colour :  Some  of  them  are  white,  others 
black,  others  of  a  mixed  colour — white,  gray,  and  rufl^et, 
difperfcd  in  fpots.     Its  tail  is  fhort :   Its  ears  are  four 
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inches  long :  Its  feet  are  cloven,  like  thofe  of  the  Ox, 
and  are  armed  behind  with  a  fpur,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal is  enabled  to  fupport  itfelf  on  rugged  and  difficult 
ground.  The  height  of  the  Lama  is  about  four  feet; 
and  its  length,  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  fix  feet. 


THE  PACOS, 

(Came/us  Pacosy  Lin. — Le  Pacoy  Buff.) 

Very  much  refembles  the  Lama  in  figure,  but  is  much 
fmaller.  Its  body  is  covered  with  very  fine  long  wool, 
of  the  colour  of  dried  rofes,  or  a  dull  purple  :  the  belly 
is  white. — ^They  live  in  vaft  herds,  and  inhabit  the  moll 
elevated  parts  of  the  higheft  mountains,  where  they  en- 
dure the  utmoft  rigour  of  froft  and  fnow.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly fwift ;  and  fo  timid,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
come  near  them. 

The  manner  of  taking  them  is  fingular.  The  Indians 
tie  cords,  with  fmall  pieces  of  wool  or  cloth  hanging 
from  them,  acrofs  the  narrow  pafles  of  the  mountains, 
about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground :  They  then 
drive  a  herd  of  thefe  animals  towards  them,  and  they 
are  fo  terrified  by  the  flutter  of  the  rags,  that  they  dare 
not  pafs,  but  huddle  together,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
killed  in  great  numbers. 

Their  wool  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  iis 
made  into  gloves,  ftockings,  bed-cloaths,  carpets,  &c. 

The  Pacos  is  domeflicated ;  and,  like  the  Lama,  is 
employed  in   carrying  burdens,  but  cannot  bear  more 
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than  from  fifty  to  feventy-five  pounds  ;  and  is  ftlll  more 
fubjedl  to  capricious  fits  of  obftinacy.  When  once  they 
lie  down  with  their  load,  no  blows  can  provoke  them  to 
rife. 

The  great  advantages  derived  from  the  wool  of  thefe 
creatures,  induced  the  Spaniards  to  attempt  their  intro- 
dudlion  into  Europe.  Some  of  them  were  brought  over 
to  Spain ;  but,  by  not  fufficiently  attending  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  placing  them  in  fituations  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
they  had  always  been  accuftomed  to,  the  experiment 
proved  unfuccefsful. 
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THE  HOG  KIND. 

Animals  of  the  Hog  kind  feem  to  poflefs  a  middle 
nature,  between  thofe  that  live  upon  grafs  and  fuch  as 
are  carnivorous,,  and  unite  in  themfelves  moft  of  thofe 
dIftin£tions  which  are  peculiar  to  each  clafs.  Like  the 
one,  they  will  feed  on  animal  fubflances,  and  do  not  ru- 
minate j  like  the  other,  they  are  cloven-hoofed,  live 
chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  feldom  feek  after  animal  food, 
except  when  urged  by  neceflity. 

The  moft  numerous  breed  of  Hogs  in  this  ifland  is 
that  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  BerkJJjire  Pigs^ 
now  fpread  through  almoft  every  part  of  England,  and 
fome  parts  of  Scotland.  They  are  in  general  of  a  red- 
difh-brown  colour,  with  black  fpots  upon  them ;  have 
large  ears  hanging  over  their  eyes  ;  are  fliort-legged, 
fmall-boned,  and  are  readily  made  fat.  Some  of  thefc 
have  been  fed  to  almoft  an  incredible  fize.  Mr  Culley, 
in  his  Treatife  on  Live  Stock,  gives  an  account  of  one 
that  was  killed  at  Congleton,  in  Chefhire,  which  mea- 
fured,  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  three  yards 
eight  inches ;  in  height,  it  was  four  feet  and  a  half ;  and 
weighed,  after  it  was  killed,  eighty-fix  ftones  eleven 
pounds,  avoirdupoife. 

The  Hog  fpecies,  though  very  numerous,  and  difFufed 
over  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  did  not  exift  in  Ame- 
rica, till  tranfported  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  In  ma- 
ny places  they  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  become 
wild.  They  refemble  the  domeftic  Hogj  but  their  bo- 
dies are  fhorter,  and  their  fnout  and  ikin  thicker. 
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THE  WILD-BOAR, 
(S//J-  ^^r,  Lin. — Le  Safigliery  BufF.) 

Which  is  the  original  of  all  the  varieties  to  be  found  in 
this  creature,  is  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  domellic 
kind,  and  does  not,  like  them,  vary  in  colour,  but  is  uni- 
formly of  a  brinded  or  dark-gray,  inclining  to  black. — 
His  fnout  is  longer  than  that  of  the  tame  Hog  ;  and  his 
ears  are  fliort,  round,  and  black.  He  is  armed  with  for- 
midable tufks  in  each  jaw,  which  ferve  him  for  the  dou- 
ble purpofe  of  annoying  his  enemy,  or  procuring  his  food, 
which  is  chiefly  roots  and  vegetables  :  Some  of  thefe  tuflis 
are  almoft  a  foot  long :  Thofe  in  the  upper  jaw  bend  up- 
wards in  a  circular  form,  and  are  exceedingly  (liarp  at 
the  points  •,  thofe  of  the  under  jaw  are  always  mofl  to  be 
dreaded,  for  with  them  the  animal  defends  himfelf,  and 
frequently  gives  mortal  wounds. 
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Wild  Boars  are  not  gregarious  ■,  but,  while  young,  live 
together  in  families,  and  frequently  unite  their  forces 
againft  the  wolves,  or  other  beafts  of  prey.  When  likely 
to  be  attacked,  they  call  to  each  other  with  a  very  loud 
and  fierce  note :  The  ftrongeft  face  the  danger,  and  form 
themfelves  into  a  ring,  the  weakeft  falling  into  the  cen- 
ter. In  this  pofition,  few  beafts  dare  venture  to  engage 
them,  but  leave  them  to  purfue  a  lefs  dangerous  chafe. 
— ^When  the  Wild-Boar  is  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  maturity, 
he  walks  the  foreft  alone  and  fearlefs.  At  that  time  he 
dreads  no  fingle  foe ;  nor  will  he  turn  out  of  his  way 
even  for  man  hirafelf.  He  offends  no  animal ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  is  furniflied  with  arms,  which  render  him  a 
terror  to  the  fierceft. 

The  •  hunting  of  the  Wild-Boar  is  a  dangerous  but 
common'  amufement  of  the  great  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  Dogs  chiefly  ufed  foi-  this 
fport  are  of  a  flow  and  heavy  kind. — ^When  the  Boar  is 
roufed,  he  goes  flowly  forward,  not  much  afraid,  nor 
very  far  before  his  purfuers.  He  frequently  turns  round, 
flops  till  the  hounds  come  up,  and  oflfers  to  attack  them  : 
After  keeping  each  other  at  bay  for  a  while,  the  Boar 
again  goes  flowly  forward,  and  the  Dogs  renew  the  pur* 
fuit.  In  this  manner  the  chafe  is  continued  till  the  Boar 
becomes  quite  tired,  and  refufes  to  go  any  farther :  The 
Dogs  tlien  attempt  to  clofe  in  upon  him  from  behind  *, 
and  in  this  attack  the  young  ones,  being  generally  the 
mofl  forward,  frequently  lofe  their  lives :  The  old  fea- 
foued  Dogs  keep  the  animal  at  bay  until  the  hunter? 
come  up,  who  kill  him  with  their  fpearsl 
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THE  COMMON  BOAR, 

[Sus  Scrofay  Lin. — Le  Cochon^  Buff.) 

Is,  of  all  other  domeftic  quadrupeds,  the  moft  filthy  and 
impure.  Its  form  is  clumfy  and  difgufting,  and  its  ap- 
petite gluttonous  and  exceflive. — In  no  inftance  has  Na- 
ture more  confplcuoully  fliewn  her  ceconomy  than  in  this 
race  of  animals,  whofe  ftomachs  are  fitted  to  receive  nu- 
triment from  a  variety  of  things  that  would  be  otherwife 
vi^afted :  The  refufe  of  the  field,  the  garden,  the  barn,  or 
the  kitchen,  affords  them  a  luxuriant  repaft. 

Ufelefs  during  life,  and  only  valuable  when  deprived 
of  it,  this  animal  has  been  fometimes  compared  to  a  mi- 
fer,  whofe  hoarded  treafures  are  of  little  value  till  death 
has  deprived  them  of  their  rapacious  owner. 

The  parts  of  this  animal  are  finely  adapted  to  its  mode 
of  living.  Nature  has  given  it  a  form  more  prone  than 
that  of  other  animals.  Its  neck  is  flrong  and  brawny  \ 
its  fnout  is  long  and  callous,  well  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  turning  up  tlie  earth  for  roots  of  various  kinds. 
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of  which  it  is  extremely  fond ;  and  it  has  a  quick  fenfe 
of  fmelling,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  trace  out  its  food. 
It  is  naturally  ftupid,  inactive,  and  drowfy ;  much  in- 
clined to  incireafe  in  fat,  which  is  difpofed  in  a  different 
manner,  from  that  of  other  animals,  and  forms  a  thick 
and  regular  coat  between  the  flefli  and  the  fkin.  It  is 
reftlefs  at  a  change  of  weather ;  and,  during  certain  high 
winds,  is  fo  agitated,  as  to  run  violently,  fcreaming  hor- 
ribly at  the  fame  time.  It  appears  to  forefee  the  ap- 
proach of  bad  weather,  as  it  previoufly  carries  flraw  in 
its  mouth  to  its  fty,  prepares  a  bed,  and  feems  endea- 
vouring to  hide  itfelf  from  the  impending  ftorm. 

Linnseus  obferves,  that  the  flefli  of  the  Hog  is  a 
M^holefome  food  for  thofe  that  ufe  much  exercife,  but 
bad  for  fuch  as  lead  a  fedentary  life.  It  is  of  univerfal 
ufe,  and  makes  in  various  ways  a  conflant  article  in  the 
elegancies  of  the  table.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
country,  as  a  commercial  nation ;  for  it  takes  fait  better 
than  any  other  kind,  and  confequently  is  capable  of  be- 
ing preferved  longer :  It  is  therefore  of  great  ufe  in 
Ihips,  and  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  provifions  of  the 
Britifh  navy. 

The  domeftic  Sow  generally  brings  forth  twice  a  year, 
and  produces  from  ten  to  twenty  at  a  litter :  She  goes 
four  months  with  young,  and  brings  forth  in  the  fifth. 
At  that  time  Ihe  mufl  be  carefully  watched,  to  prevent 
her  from  devouring  her  young :  Still  greater  attention  is 
neceflary  to  keep  off  the  male,  as  he  would  deftroy  the 
whole  litter. 
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SOW  OF  THE  IMPROVED  BREEIX 


By  a  mixture  of  the  Chinefe  black  Swine  with  others 
of  the  larger  Britiih  breed,  a  kind  has  been  produced 
which  poflefles  many  qualities  fuperior  to  either  of  the 
original  (locks.  They  are  very  prolific,  are  fooner  made 
fat  than  the  larger  kind,  upon  lefs  provifions,  and  cut  up, 
when  killed,  to  more  ufeful  and  convenient  portions. 

Our  figure  was  taken  from  a  Sow  of  this  kind  in  the 
poflefiion  of  Arthur  Mowbray,  Efq.  of  Sherburn,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  She  had  a  litter  of  nineteen  pigs  to 
fupport  at  the  time,  whicli  was  the  third  within  ten 
months :   The  whole  amounted,   in   that  time,  to   fifty 

The  Chinefe  or  black  breed  are  now  very  common  in 
England.  They  are  fmaller,  have  fhorter  legs,  and  their 
flefli  is  whiter  and  fweeter  than  the  common  kind. 

A  kind  fimilar  to  this  were  thofe  found  in  New  Gui- 
nea, which  proved  fo  feafonable  a  relief  to  our  circum- 
navigators, when  that  country  was  firft  vifited  by  them. 
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There  are  likewife  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  Friend- 
ly and  Society  Ifles,  the  Marquefas,  and  many  other  of 
the  newly-difcovered  iflands  in  the  South  Seas.  Thefe 
are  fed  with  plantains,  bread-fruit,  and  yams,  and  are 
exceedingly  fat.  They  are  frequently  fcen  by  the  na- 
tives in  their  canoes,  fwimming  from  one  ifland  to  ano- 
ther, and  killed  by  them  with  lances  and  arrows. 

Another  breed  of  Swine  has  lately  been  introduced  hi- 
to  this  kingdom,  which  is  expefted  to  rival  or  excel  all 
the  others  :  The  original  flock  was  produced  from  a  Wild- 
Boar  brought  from  America,  and  a  Sow  of  the  improved 
Chinefe  breed.  The  Sows  are  extremely  prolific,  and 
the  colour  of  the  pigs  in  general  is  moft  fancifully  diver- 
fified  ;  fome  are  ftriped  longitudinally,  with  brown  and 
black ;  others,  brown  and  blue ;  and  others,  with  black 
and  white.     The  colour  of  the  Boar  was  a  rufly-brown. 
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THE  CHINESE  KIND. 

An  unceafing  attention  to  improvement  has  produced 
or  new-modelled  the  Chinefe  breed  in  this  country  to 
what  is  deemed  to  be  nearer  perfe6Vion.  The  delicacy  of 
appearance,  the  thin  tranfparent  ears,  fmall  head,  Ihort 
fmall  legs,  and  even  the  colour  of  the  hair,  are  all  confi- 
dered  as  requifite  qualities  which  ought  to  be  attended  to 
in  this  kind.  They  are  feldom  fed  for  the  fame  purpofes 
as  the  larger  kinds  of  fwine,  being  accounted  too  fmall 
for  being  dried  into  bacon ;  but  they  are  preferred  as  tlie 
befl  and  moil  delicate  for  pork  and  roafting  pigs. 

Our  figure  was  taken  from  one  of  this  defcription  in 
the  pofleffion  of  Geo.  Baker,  Efq.  of  Elemore,  in  the 
county  of  Durham. 
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THE  AFRICAN  WILD-BOAR,  OR  WOOD- 
SWINE, 

{StiS  MthiopiaiSy  hm.-^Sanglier  du  Cap   Ferd,  BufF.) 


Lives  In  a  wild,  uncultivated  ftate,  In  the  hottefl  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  a  very  vicious  animal,  and  quick  in  all  Its 
motions.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  attack  one  of  them,  as  a 
Lion  :  For,  though  much  fmaller,  it  ruihes  upon  a  man 
as  fwift  as  an  arrow ;  and  throwing  him  down  before  he 
has  time  to  ftiike  with  his  javelin,  breaks  his  legs,  and 
almoft  at  the  fame  inftant  rips  up  his  belly. 

It  has  four  tufks :  Two  very  large  ones  proceed  from 
the  upper  jaw,  and  turn  upwards  like  a  horn ;  they  are 
nine  inches  long,  and  full  live  inches  round  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  two  other  tulks,  which  come  from  the  lower  jaw, 
projedi  but  three  inches  from  the  mouth.  Thefe  tulks 
the  animal  makes  ufe  of  as  the  dreadful  Inftruments  of 
his  vengeance.     He  will  attack  a  man  on  horfeback.  If 
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he  fliould  venture  to  come  too  near  him  ;  and,  firfl  break- 
ing the  Horfe's  legs,  kills  both  him  and  the  rider. 

Sparrman  defcribes  it  as  being  of  a  bright-yellow  co- 
lour, Uke  the  domeftic  kind.  Its  nofe  is  broad,  flat,  and 
of  a  horny  hardnefs ;  its  head  is  very  large,  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  its  body ;  underneath  each  eye  it  has  a 
great  lobe  or  wattle,  lying  almoll:  horizontally,  broad, 
flat,  rounded  at.  the  end,  and  placed  fo  as  to  intercept 
the  view  of  any  thing  immediately  beneath  it ;  the  ears 
are  large  and  fliarp-pointed,  lined  on  the  infide  with  long 
whitifli  hairs  ;  its  tail  is  flender  and  flat,  and  when  the 
animal  is  purfued  it  always  holds  it  quite  erc6l. 

They  live  in  holes  under  ground,  the  avenues  to  which 
are  exceedingly  narrow.  The  natives  feldom  dare  attack 
them  in  their  retreats,  as  there  is  always  danger  of  their 
rufliing  out  unawares.  When  purfued  with  their  young 
ones,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  them  take  them  up 
ill  their  mouths,  and  run  with  them  in  tliat  manner  at  a 
great  rate. 

From  the  (hortnefs  of  their  necks,  they  frequently  fall 
on  their  knees  to  feed  ;  and  change  thia*  pofture  to  that 
of  (landing  with  the  greatefl  eafe. 

The  fieih  of  this  animal  is  good,  and  very  much  re* 
lembles  that  of  the  common  Hog. 
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THE  PECCARY,  OR  MEXICAN  HOG, 
(5///  Tnjaciiy  Lin.) 

Inhabits  the  hotteft  parts  of  South-America,  where  the 
fpecies  is  very  numerous  :  Herds,  confifling  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  are  fometimes  to  be  feen  together. — It  is 
very  fierce,  and  will  fight  ftoutly  with  beafls  of  prey, 
when  attacked  by  them.  The  Jaguar,  or  American  Leo- 
pard, is  its  mortal  enemy,  and  frequently  lofes  its  life  in 
engaging  a  number  of  thefe  animals.  They  aflifl  each 
other,  furround  their  enemies,  and  often  come  oiF  vi£bo- 
rious. 

They  live  chiefly  in  mountainous  places,  and  are  not 
fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mire,  like  the  common  Hog. 
They  feed  on  fruits,  roots,  and  feeds  :  They  likewife  eat 
ferpents,  toads,  and  lizards ;  and  are  very  dexterous  in 
firft  taking  off  the  jDkins  with  their  fore  feet  and  teeth. 

The  Peccary  in  appearance  refembles  the  Hog,  though 
fomewhat  fmaller :  Its  body  is  covered  with  flrong  brif- 
tles,  which,  when  the  creature  is  irritated,  rife  up  like 
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the  prickles  of  a  Hedgehog,  and  are  nearly  as  ftrong ; 
they  are  of  a  duflcy  colour,  with  alternate  rings  of  white  j 
acrofs  the  (houlders  to  the  breafl,  there  is  a  band  of 
white ;  its  head  is  Ihort  and  thick ;  it  has  two  tufks  in 
each  jaw  j  its  ears  are  fmall  and  ereft ;  and  inftead  of  a 
tail,  it  has  a  fmall  flefliy  protuberance,  which  does  not 
cover  its  pofteriors.  It  differs  mofl  eflentially  from  the 
Hog,  in  having  a  fmall  orifice  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  from  whence  a  thin  watery  humour,  of  a  mofl:  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  flows  very  copioufly.  In  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa£tions,  Dr  Tyfon  has  defcribed  this  orifice 
very  minutely,  as  well  as  fome  other  peculiarities  in  the 
conformation  of  its  ftomach  and  inteftines. 

Like  the  Hog,  the  Peccary  is  very  prolific.  The 
young  ones,  if  taken  at  firft,  are  eafily  tamed,  and  foon 
lofe  all  their  natural  ferocity ;  but  can  never  be  brought 
to  difcover  any  figns  of  attachment  to  thofe  that  feed 
them.  They  do  no  mifchief,  and  may  be  allowed  to  run 
about  at  pleafure.  They  feldom  ftray  far  from  home, 
and  return  of  their  own  accord.  When  angry,  they 
grunt  like  the  Hog,  but  much  ftronger  and  harftier  *,  and 
when  fuddenly  alarmed,  make  a  fliarp  noife  with  their 
breath,  and  ere£t  their  brifl;les. 

The  flefli  of  the  Peccary,  though  drier  and  leaner  than 
that  of  our  Hog,  is  by  no  means  difagreeable,  and  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  caftration.  When  killed,  the 
dorfal  gland  mufl  be  immediately  cut  off.  If  this  ope- 
ration be  deferred  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  the  flefli 
becomes  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

Although  the  European  Hog  is  common  in  America, 
^nd  in  many  parts  has  become  wild,  the  Peccary  has  ne- 
ver been  known  to  breed  with  it.     They  frequently  go 
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together,  and  feed  in  the  fame  woods ;  but  hitherto  no 
intermediate  breed  has  been  known  to  arife  from  their 
intercourfe. 

M.  de  la  Borde  defcribes  two  kinds  of  this  animal, — 
one  fmaller  than  the  other. — He  relates,  that  being  one 
day  engaged  with  fome  others  in  hunting  a  drove  of  Pec- 
caries, they  were  furrounded  by  them,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  upon  a  piece  of  rock  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
they  kept  up  a  conftant  fire  among  them,  the  creatures 
did  not  retire  till  a  great  number  of  them  were  flain. 
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THE  BABIROUSSA, 

{Sus  Bahyroujfcij  Lin. — Le  Babiroujfay  BufF.) 

Though  clafled  by  naturalifls  with  the  Hog  kind,  differs 
from  animals  of  that  fpecies  in  a  variety  of  particulars  : 
Its  legs  are  longer,  and  its  body  more  flender  j  it  is  co- 
vered with  Ihort  hair  as  foft  as  wool,  and  of  a  dai'k-gray 
colour,  mixed  with  red  j  its  ears  are  fhort  and  pointed; 
its  tail  is  long,  tufted  at  the  end,  and  twilled.  Its  moft 
diftinguifhing  chara£l:erillic  confifts  in  four  large  tulks, 
the  two  ftouteft  of  which  proceed,  like  thofe  of  the  Wild- 
Boar,  from  the  under  jaw,  pointing  upwards,  and  Hand- 
ing near  eight  inches  out  of  the  fockets  *,  the  two  others 
rife  up  like  horns  on  the  outfide  of  the  upper  jaw,  juft 
above  the  nofe,  and  extend  in  a  curve  above  the  eyes, 
almoft  touching  the  forehead,  and  are  twelve  inches  in 
length.  Thefe  tufks  are  of  the  moft  beautiful  ivory,  but 
not  fo  hard  as  thofe  of  the  Elephant. 

The  Babiroufla  abounds  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the 
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Eaft-Indies,  particularly  Buero,   a  fmall  ifle  near  Am- 
boyna. 

It  is  eafily  tamed  ;  and  its  flefli  is  well  tafted".  It  lives 
on  leaves  of  trees  and  other  vegetables.  Its  fcent  is  ex- 
quifite  :  It  can  difcover  the  approach  of  Dogs  at  a  dif- 
tance.  When  clofely  purfued,  it  plunges  into  the  fea, 
fwims  and  dives  with  great  facility  from  one  ifland  to 
another,  and  by  that  means  frequently  efcapes  from  its 
purfuers. 

They  live  in  herds ;  and,  when  any  number  of  them 
are  together,  their  odour  is  fo-  ftrong,  that  the  dogs  can 
fcent  them  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  When  attacked, 
they  growl  frightfully,  and  defend,  themfelves  with  their 
under  tufks :  The  upper  ones  are  ferviceable  to  them  in 
taking  their  repofe,  by  hooking  them  on  the  branches  of 
trees. 
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THE  LONG-NOSED  TAPIIR, 
[Hippopotamus  Terrejlrisj  Lin. — Le  Tapir,  BufF.) 

Is  the  Hippopotamus  of  the  new  world,  and  has  by  fome 
authors  been  miftaken  for  that  animal.  It  inhabits  the 
woods  and  I'ivers  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  South-America, 
from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  to  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
— It  is  a  folitary  animal,  fleeps  during  the  day,  and  goes 
out  in  the  night  in  fearch  of  food ;  lives  on  grafs,  fu- 
gar-canes,  and  fruits.  If  difturbed,  it  takes  to  the  water, 
fwims  with  great  eafe,  or  plunges  to  the  bottom  j  and, 
like  the  Hippopotamus,  walks  there  as  on  dry  ground. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  Cow :  Its  nofe  is  long 
and  flender,  and  extends  far  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  probofcis,  which  it  can  contra«5l  or  extend 
at  pleafure  ;  each  jaw  is  furniflied  with  ten  cutting  teeth, 
and  as  many  grinders ;  its  ears  are  fmall  and  ere£t ;  its 
body  formed  like  that  of  a  Hog ;  its  back  arched  ;  legs 
ihort  •,  and  hoofs,  of  which  it  has  four  upon  each  foot. 
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fmall,  black,  and  hollow  ;    its  tail  is  very  fmall  j  its  hair 
lliort,  and  of  a  dufky-brbwn  colour. 

The  Tapiir  is  mild  and  inofFenfive,  avoids  all  hoftilities 
with  other  animals,  and  flies  from  every  appearance  of 
danger.  Its  Ikin,  of  which  the  Indians  make  bucklers,  is 
very  thick ;  and,  when  dried,  is  fo  hard  as  to  refift  the 
impreflion  of  an  arrow.  The  natives  eat  its  flelli,  which 
is  faid  to  be  very  good. 


THE  RHINOCEROS. 

[Rhinoceros   Unicornisy  Lin. — Rhinoceros^  BufF.) 


We  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  many  learned  and 
ingenious  naturalifts  for  accurate  defcriptions  of  this 
wonderful  creature,  which  in  fize  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  Elephant,  and  in  ftrength  and  power  is  inferior  to  no 
other  animal.  Bontius  fays,  that  in  the  bulk  of  its  body 
it  equals  the  Elephant,  but  is  lower  only  on  account  of 
the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs. 
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The  length  of  the  Rhinoceros,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  muzzle  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  is  ufually  twelve 
feet ;  and  the  circumference  of  its  body  nearly  equal  to 
its  length.  Its  nofe  is  armed  with  a  formidable  weapon, 
peculiar  to  this  creature,  being  a  very  hard  and  folid 
horn,  with  which  it  defends  itfelf  from  every  adversary. 
The  Tiger  will  rather  attack  the  Elephant,  whofe  trunk 
it  can  lay  hold  of,  than  the  Rhinoceros,  which  it  cannot 
face,  without  danger  of  having  its  bowels  torn  out. 

The  body  and  limbs  of  the  Rhinoceros  are  covered 
with  a  fkin  fo  hard  and  impenetrable,  that  he  fears  nei- 
ther the  claws  of  the  Tiger,  nor  the  more  formidable 
probofci?  of  the  Elephant :  It  will  turn  the  edge  of  a  fci- 
mitar,  and  even  refill  the  force  of  a  mufket-ball.  The 
Ikin,  which  is  of  a  blackifh  colour,  forms  itfelf  into  large 
folds  at  the  neck,  the  fhoulders,  and  the  crupper,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  head  and  limbs  is  facilitated  ; 
round  the  neck,  which  is  very  fhort,  are  two  large  folds ; 
there  is  alfo  a  fold  from  the  fhoulders,  which  hangs  down 
upon  the  fore  legs  •,  and  another  from  the  hind  part  of 
the  back  to  the  thighs.  The  body  is  every  where  cover- 
ed with  fmall  tuberofities  or  knots,  which  are  fmall  on 
the  neck  and  back,  but  larger  on  the  fides :  The  thighs, 
legs,  and  even  the  feet,  are  full  of  thefe  incruftations, 
which  have  been  miflaken  for  fcales  by  fome  authors : 
They  are,  however,  only  fimple  indurations  of  the  fkin, 
without  any  uniformity  in  their  figure,  or  regularity  in 
their  pofition.  Between  the  folds,  the  Ikin  is  penetrable 
and  delicate,  as  foft  to  the  touch  as  filk,  and  of  a  light 
flelh  colour :  The  Ikin  of  the  belly  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
colour  and  confiftency. 
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The  body  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  long  and  thick  :  Its 
belly  is  large,  and  hangs  near  the  ground  •,  its  legs  fhort, 
round,  and  very  fti-ong  •,  and  its  hoofs  are  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  pointing  forward.  The  head  of  this 
animal  is  large  ;  its  ears  long  and  ere6l  5  and  its  eyes 
fmall,  funk,  and  without  vivacity  :  The  upper  lip  is  long, 
overhangs  the  lower,  and  is  capable  of  great  extenfion  : 
It  is  fo  pliable,  that  the  Rhinoceros  can  move  it  from 
fide  to  fide,  twift  it  round  a  flick,  colle£l  its  food,  or 
feize  with  it  any  thing  it  would  carry  to  its  mouth. 

The  Rhinoceros,  without  being  ferocious,  carnivorous, 
or  even  extremely  wild,  is,  however,  totally  untraftable 
and  rude.  It  feems  to  be  fubje£t  to  paroxyfms  of  fury, 
which  nothing  can  appeafe.  That  v/hich  Emanuel,  king 
of  Portugal,  fent  to  the  pope  in  the  year  15 13,  deltroyed 
the  veflel  in  which  they  were  tranfporting  it. 

Like  the  Hog,  the  Rhinoceros  is  fond  of  wallowing  in 
tlie  mire. — It  is  a  folitary  animal,  loves  moift  and  marfliy 
grounds,  and  feldom  quits  the  banks  of  rivers. — It  is 
found  in  Bengal,  Siam,  China,  and  other  countries  of 
Afia ;  in  the  ifles  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  &c  •,  in 
Ethiopia,  and  the  country  as  low  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  But,  in  general,  the  fpecies  is  not  numei-ous,  and 
is  much  lefs  difFufed  than  that  of  the  Elephant. 

The  female  produces  but  one  at  a  time,  and  at  confi- 

derable  intervals. During  the  firft  month,  the  young 

Rhinoceros  exceeds  not  the  fize  of  a  large  dog.  At  the 
age  of  two  years,  the  horn  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
long ;  at  fix  years  old,  it  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long ;  and 
grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  fome- 
times  four  feet.     The  horn  is  much  efteemed  by  the  na- 
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tives  as  an  antidote  againft  poifon,  as  well  as  a  remedy 
for  particular  difeafes. 

The  Rhinoceros  feeds  on  the  grofTeft  herbs,  and  pre- 
fers thiftles  and  Ihrubs  to  foft  or  delicate  pafturage.  It 
is  fond  of  the  fugar-cane,  and  eats  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Dr  Parfons  remarks,  that  this  animal  has  an  acute  and 
very  attentive  ear.  It  will  liften,  with  a  deep  and  long- 
continued  attention,  to  any  kind  of  noife  ;  and,  though  it 
be  eating,  lying  down,  or  obeying  any  preffing  demands 
of  Nature,  it  will  raife  its  head,  and  liften  till  the  noife 
ceafe. 

From  the  pecuHar  conftru£lion  of  his  eyes,  the  Rhi- 
noceros can  only  fee  what  is  immediately  before  him. 
When  he  purfues  any  objeft,  he  proceeds  always  in  a 
diredl  line,  overturning  every  obftruftion.  With  the 
horn  on  his  nofe,  he  tears  up  trees,  raifes  ftones,  and 
throws  them  behind  him  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  His 
fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fo  exquifite,  that  the  hunters  are 
obliged  to  avoid  being  to  windward  of  him.  They  fol- 
low him  at  a  diftance,  and  watch  till  he  lies  down  to 
fleep :  They  then  approach  with  great  precaution,  and 
difcharge  their  niufkets  all  at  once  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly. 

The  Rhinoceros  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Unicorn  of  holy 
writ,  and  poflefles  all  the  properties  afcribed  to  that  ani- 
mal,— rage,  untameablenefs,  great  fwiftnefs,  and  im- 
menfe  ftrength. — It  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  very 
early  times,  and  is  handed  down  to  us  in  fome  of  the 
works  of  that  celebrated  people.  Auguftus  introduced 
one  into  the  fliews,  on  his  triumph  over  Cleopatra. 

Its  flefli  is  eaten  and  much  relifhed  by  the  natives  of 
India  and  Africa. 
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THE  TWO-HORNED  RHINOCEROS, 

{^Rhinoceros  Bicornisy  Lin.) 

We  have  given  the  figure  of  this  hitherto  undefcribecl 
animal  from  Mr  Sparrman,  whofe  authenticity  there  is 
every  reafon  to  depend  upon,  and  who  has  given  a  moft 
exa6l  anatomical  defcription  of  it.  Of  two  that  were 
(hot,  he  only  mentions  the  fize  of  the  fmaller  of  them; 
which  was  eleven  feet  and  a  half  long,  feven  feet  high, 
and  twelve  in  circumference.  Its  flcin  was  v/ithout  any 
folds,  and  of  an  afh  colour  j  excepting  about  the  groin, 
where  it  was  fiefli-coloured  :  The  furface  was  fcabrous 
and  knotty,  of  a  clofe  texture,  and,  when  dry,  extremely 
hard.  There  were  no  hairs  on  any  part  of  the  body,  ex- 
cept the  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  tip  of  the  tail,  on 
v.hich  were  a  few  dark  briilly  hairs,  about  an  Inch  long. 

Isl  2 
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The  horns  are  placed  one  behind  the  other,  in  a  line 
with  the  nofe  :  The  foremoll  of  them  mcafures  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  is  always  the  larger  of  the 
two.  They  are  of  a  conical  fhape,  and  the  tips  incline  a 
little  backward ;  the  lower  parts  are  rough,  and  feem  as 
if  compofed  of  thorny  fibres ;  the  upper  parts  are  fmooth 
and  plain,  like  thofe  of  an  Ox.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Rhinoceros  makes  ufe  of  the  fhorter  horn  only  for 
the  purpofe  of  digging  up  roots,  of  which  its  food  chiefly 
confiits,  being  endued  with  the  power  of  turning  the 
larger  horn  on  one  fide  out  of  the  way. — The  feet  are 
round,  and  do  not  fpread  much  ;  there  are  three  hoofs  on 
each  of  them,  which  projedl  but  little ;  the  middle  one 
is  the  longcft. 

The  eyes  of  this  animal  are  fmall,  and  funk  into  its 
head  ;  in  confequence  of  which  it  fees  indiftin6lly.  But 
its  organs  of  hearing  and  fmelling  are  very  acute  :  At  the 
leaft  noife,  the  creature  takes  the  alarm,  pricks  up  its 
ears,  and  liftens  with  great  attention  :  If  it  happen  to 
catch  the  fcent  of  any  p'ferfon  within  a  fmall  difl:ance,  it 
ruflies  out  with  aftonifliing  rapidity  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  impetuous  attack  of  this  powerful  animal. 

It  has  been  generally  fald  of  the  Rhinoceros,  that  its 
tongue  is  fo  hard  and  rough,  as  to  take  away  the  fkin  and 
fiefli  wherever  it  licks  any  perfon  that  has  unfortunately 
fallen  a  vi£lim  to  its  fury.  Mr  Sparrman  fays,  however, 
that  he  thruft  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of  one  that  had 
juft  been  fliot,  and  found  the  tongue  perfectly  foft  and 
fmooth. — From  the  account  of  its  inteftines,  given  us  by 
the  fame  ingenious  author,  we  fliall  juft  mention  the  fol- 
lowing, which  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  its  enormous  bulk ; — The  flomach  was 
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four  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  diameter ;  to  which  was 
annexed  a  tube  or  canal,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  fix 
inches  diameter ;  the  kidnies  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  the  heart  was  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  near- 
ly the  fame  in  breadth ;  the  liver,  when  meafured  from 
right  to  left,  was  found  to  be  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  as  it  hangs  in  the 
animal's  body  when  in  a  {landing  pofition  :  It  had  no 
gall-bladder,  in  which  it  refembles  the  Horfe.  Upon 
opening  the  ftomach,  the  contents  of  it  were  found  to 
confift  of  roots  and  fmall  branches  of  trees  mafticated, 
fome  of  which  were  as  big  as  the  end  of  a  man's  finger  j 
in  the  mafs  there  appeared  a  great  quantity  of  fucculent 
plants,  as  well  as  fome  that  were  harfli  and  prickly :  The 
effluvium  arifing  from  this  mafs  was  fo  far  from  being 
ofFenfive,  that  it  diffufed  around  a  very  ftrong  and  not 
difagreeable  aromatic  odour.  We  fhall  conclude  this  ac- 
count by  obferving,  that  the  cavity  which  contained  the 
brains  was  fmall,  being  only  fix  inches  long,  and  four 
high,  and  of  an  oval  (hape  :  Being  filled  with  peafe,  it 
was  found  to  contain  barely  one  quart ;  a  human  fkull, 
meafured  at  the  fame  time,  did  not  require  much  lefs 
rhan  three  pints  to  fill  it. 
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THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

{H'lppopotamus  Amphih'ius^  Lin. — U H'lppopotame,  BuiF.) 

The  great  difficulties  that  have  always  attended  a  com- 
plete inveftigation  of  this  huge  animal,  have  arifen  as 
well  from  the  remotenefs  of  its  fituation,  as  from  its  pe- 
culiar habits  and  difpofition. 

Though  the  Hippopotamus  has  been  celebrated  from 
the  remoteft  antiquity  ;  though  the  facred  writings  men- 
tion him  under  the  name  of  Behemoth ;  and  though  his  fi- 
gure is  to  be  feen  engraven  on  Egyptian  obeliflcs  and  on 
Roman  medals,  yet  his  hiilory  was  very  imperfe£tly 
known  to  the  ancients.  Ariftotle  fays,  that  he  has  a 
mane  like  a  Horfe,  and  hoofs  like  an  Ox  \  tuflcs  and  tail 
like  a  Boar  ;  that  he  is  of  the  fize  of  an  Afs,  and  has  the 
voice  of  a  Horfe  •,  M^ith  other  things  equally  abfurd ; — 
all  which  Pliny  has  copied  ;  and,  inftead  of  corre(n:ing, 
has  added  to  the  number  of  his  errors. — Of  the  accounts 
pf  later  writers,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  fuitable 
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delineations  have  not  accompanied  their  accurate  defcrip- 
tions, — a  general  defe£l,  by  which  the  ftudy  of  nature 
has  been  much  retarded,  the  laborious  refearches  of  ma- 
ny learned  and  ingenious  naturalifls  greatly  fruftrated, 
and  the  errors  of  former  times  repeatedly  copied,  and 
multiplied  without  number. 

TJie  fize  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Elephant.  M.  Vaillant  fays,  that  one  which  he 
killed,  meafured,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion 
of  the  tail,  ten  feet  feven  inches,  and  was  eight  feet  ele- 
ven inches  in  circumference  ;  but,  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
its  tuflcs,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  young  one.  In  its  fto- 
mach  were  found  leaves  and  reeds,  grofsly  chewed ;  like- 
wife  fmall  branches  of  trees,  a  little  bruifed. 

It  inhabits  all  the  larger  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the  Ni- 
ger to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  is  found  in  none  of 
.the  African  rivers  that  run  into  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
cept the  Nile,  and  in  that  part  of  it  only  which  runs 
through  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  fens  and  lakes  of 
Ethiopia. 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  enormoufly  large ;  its 
mouth  vaftly  wide.  ■  Ray  fays,  that  the  upper  mandible 
is  moveable,  like  that  of  a  Crocodile.  In  each  jaw  there 
are  four  cutting  teeth;  thofe  in  the  lower  jaw  point 
ftraight  forward:  It  has  four  large  tufks;  the  largeft, 
which  are  always  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  fometimes  above 
two  feet  long :  It  is  faid  that  the  canine  teeth  are  fo 
hard,  as  to  emit  fire  on  being  ftruck  with  fteel ;  they  are 
perfectly  white,  and  preferable  to  ivory  for  making  arti- 
ficial teeth :  The  grinders  are  fquare  or  oblong,  like 
thofe  of  a  man ;  and  fo  large,  that  a  fingle  tooth  weighs 
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above  three  pounds  :  The  fkin  is  of  a  dufky  colour,  bears 
a  refemblance  to  that  of  the  Rhinoceros,  but  is  thicker, 
and  is  made  into  whips  :  The  tail  is  nearly  a  foot  long, 
taper,  and  flatted  at  the  end,  which  is  thinly  furnilhed 
with  hairs  like  briilles :  Its  legs  are  fo  fliort,  tliat  its  belly 
almofl  touches  the  ground :  The  hoofs  are  divided  into 
four  parts,  unconnefted  by  membranes. 

When  alarmed  or  purfued,  it  takes  to  the  water, 
plunges  in,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  ;  where  it  walks  at 
full  eafe.  It  often  rifes  to  the  furface,  and  remains  with 
its  head  out  of  the  water,  making  a  bellowing  noife, 
which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  diftance. — It  feeds  during 
night  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  fometlmes  does 
great  damage  in  the  adjacent  plantations  of  rice  and 
other  grain. 

The  Hippopotamus  is  naturally  mild  and  gentle,  very 
flow,  and  heavy  in  its  movements  upon  land,  but  in  the 
water  bold  and  a£live  ;  and,  when  provoked  or  wounded, 
will  rife,  and  attack  boats  or  canoes  with  great  fury. 
Dampier  fays,  he  has  known  one  of  thefe  animals  fink  a 
boat  full  of  people,  by  biting  a  hole  in  the  bottom  with 
its  tuflcs. — The  method  of  taking  it  is  by  digging  pits  in 
the  fand,  in  thofe  parts  through  which  the  animal  pafl'es 
in  its  way  to  the  river  after  it  has  been  feeding. 

The  flefli  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  tender  and  good  : 
The  fat  is  fine  and  well-tafted,  and  much  in  requeft  with 
the  colonifts  at  the  Cape,  who  look  upon  it  as  the  moft 
wholefome  meat  that  can  be  eaten  :  The  gelatinous  part 
of  the  feet  in  particular  is  accounted  a  great  delicacy  : 
The  tongue,  when  dried,  is  alfo  conlidered  at  the  Cape 
as  a  rare  and  excellent  difli. 
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Sparrman  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  animal,  taken 
from  a  young  one  which  he  caught  at  the  Cape,  from 

which  ours  is  copied. ^The  female  brings  forth  one 

young  at  a  time. 

Scaurus  treated  the  Romans  v,^ith  one  of  thefe  crea- 
tures, and  five  crocodiles,  during  his  Jedilefhip,  and  ex- 
hibited them  on  a  temporary  lake. 
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THE  ELEPHANT. 

{Elephas  Maxhnus,  Lin. — UElephanti  BufF.) 

Of  all  the  creatures  that  have  hitherto  been  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  man,  the  Elephant  is  pre-eminent  in  the 
11  ze  and  ftrength  of  his  body,  and  iijferior  to  none  in  fa- 
gacity  and  obedience. 

From  time  immemorial  this  animal  has  been  employed 
either  for  the  purpofes  of  labour,  of  war,  or  of  oftenta- 
tious  parade ;  to  increafe  the  grandeur  of  eaftern  princes, 
extend  their  power,  or  enlarge  their  dominions. 

The  Elephant  is  a  native  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  its  natural  ftate  either  in  Europe  or 
America.  From  the  river  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  are  met  with  in  great  numbers.  In  this  ex- 
tenfive  region,  as  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  fo  are  they  lefs  fearful  of  man. 
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The  favage^  inhabitants  of  this  dreary  country,  inflead  of 
attempting  to  fubduc  this  powerful  animal,  and  render  it 
.  fubfervient  to  their  necellities,  feem  defirous  only  of  a- 
voiding  its  fury. 

Sparrman  fays,  that  in  the  country  near  the  Cape  they 
are  fometimes  feen  in  large  herds,  confiding  of  many 
hundreds  i  and  thinks  it  probable,  that,  in  the  more  re- 
mote and  unfrequented  parts  of  that  vaft  country,  they 
are  flill  more  numerous. 

They  are  frequently  hunted  by  the  colonifts  at  the 
Cape;  who  are  very  expert  in  fhooting  them,  and  make 
great  advantage  of  their  teetla.  The  largelt  teeth  weigh 
an  hundred  and  fifty  Dutch  pounds,  and  are  fold  to  the 
governor  for  as  many  guilders ;  fo  that  a  man  may  earn 
three  hundred  guilders  at  -one  fhot.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  traffic  fo  lucrative  fliould  tempt 
the  hunter  to  run  great  rifks.  In  approaching  this  ani- 
mal, great  care  mull  be  taken  to  ileal  upon  him  unper- 
ceived.  If  the  Elephant  difcovers  his  enemy  near,  he 
ruflies  out,  and  endeavours  to  kill  him.  One  of  thefe 
hunters  being  out  upon  a  plain,  under  the  fhelter  of  a 
few  fcattered  thorn  trees,  thought  he  could  be  able  to 
advance  near  enough  to  (hoot  an  Elephant  that  was  at  a 
little  diftance  from  him  ;  but  he  was  difcovered,  purfued, 
and  overtaken  by  the  animal,  which  laid  hold  of  him 
with  his  trunk,  and  beat  him  inftantly  to  death. 

The  height  of  the  Elephant  at  the  Cape  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet.  The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male,  and 
her  tulks  do  not  grow  to  fuch  a  fize. 

In  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  Elephant,  his  eyes  are 
very  fmall ;  but  they  are  lively,  brilHant,  and  capable  of 
great  expreflion.     He  turns  them  flowly,  and  with  gen- 
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tlenefs,  towards  his  mafter.  When  he  fpeaks,  the  ani- 
mal regards  him  with  an  eye  of  mildnefs  and  attention. 
— His  ears  are  very  large,  and  much  longer,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  body,  than  thofe  of  the  Afs  :  They  lie  flat  on 
the  head,  and  are  commonly  pendulous  ;  but  he  can  raife 
and  move  them  with  great  facility,  and  frequently  ufes 
them  as  a  fan  to  cool  himfelf,  or  defend  his  eyes  from 
duft  and  infefts.  His  hearing  is  likewife  remarkably 
fine  ;  for  he  delights  in  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments, 
and  moves  in  cadence  to  the  trumpet  and  tabor. — There 
are  four  grinders  in  each  jaw,  clofely  united  together  ; 
forming,  with  the  jaw-bone,  one  hard  and  compa£l:  body. 
One  of  thefe  grinders  fometimes  meafures  nine  inches 
broad,  and  weighs  four  pounds  and  a  half.  The  texture 
of  the  Ikin  is  uneven,  wrinkled,  and  knotty  ;  full  of  deep 
fifTures,  nearly  refembling  the  bark  of  an  old  oak  tree, 
which  run  in  all  direftions  over  its  furface.  It  is  of  a 
tawny  colour,  inclining  to  citron.  In  the  fiflures  there 
are  fome  briftly  hairs,  which  are  alfo  thinly  fcattered 
over  the  body.  The  legs  refemble  mafly  columns,  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  from  five  to  fix 
feet  hish.  The  foot  is  fhort,  and  divided  into  five  toes, 
covered  with  the  ikin,  fo  as  not  to  be  vifible.  To  each 
toe  there  is  affixed  a  nail  or  hoof,  of  a  horny  fubllance. 

The  moft  remarkable  feature  of  the  Elephant  is  his 
trunk  or  probofcis,  which  is  compofed  of  membranes, 
nerves,  and  mufcles.  It  is  both  an  organ  of  feeling  and 
of  motion.  The  animal  can  not  only  move  and  bend  it, 
but  can  contraft,  lengthen,  and  turn  it  in  every  dire£tion. 
The  extremity  of  the  trunk  terminates  in  a  protuberance, 
which  ftretches  out  on  the  upper  fide  in  the  form  of  a 
finger,  and  poiTefles  in  a  great  degree  the  nicenefs  anjd 
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dexterity  of  that  ufeful  member.  It  is  equally  flexible, 
and  as  capable  of  laying  hold  of  objedls  as  the  fingers  of 
a  man.  He  lifts  from  the  ground  the  fmalleil  piece  of 
money ;  he  felects  herbs  and  flowers,  and  picks  them  up 
one  by  one ;  he  unties  the  knots  of  ropes,  opens  and 
{huts  gates,  &c.  With  his  trunk  he  grafps  any  body 
which  it  is  applied  to,  fo  firmly,  that  no  force  can  tear  it 
from  his  gripe. 

Of  all  the  inflruments  which  Nature  has  fo  liberally 
bellowed  on  her  moft  favourite  produdlions,  the  trunk  of 
the  Elephant  is  perhaps  the  moft  complete  and  admi- 
rable. Ray  fays,  it  is  divided  into  three  partitions  or 
chambers,  two  of  which  run  in  fpiral  diredlions,  and 
the  other  in  a  right  line.  It  is  eight  feet  long  in  an  Ele- 
phant of  fourteen  feet  high,  and  five  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  thlckeft  part.  The  noftrils  are  fituated  at 
the  extremity,  through  which  it  draws  in  water  by  a 
ftrong  fu£lion,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  quenching  its 
thirft,  or  of  walhing  and  cooling  itfeif,  which  it  fre- 
quently does,  by  taking  up  a  large  quantity,  part  of 
which  it  carries  to  its  mouth,  and  drinks ;  and  by  ele- 
vating the  trunk,  allows  the  remainder  to  run  over  every 
part  of  its  body. 

Roots,  herbs,  leaves,  and  tender  wood,  are  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  Elephant.  He  does  not  ruminate,  and 
has  but  one  ftomach :  This  want,  however,  is  amply  fup- 
plied  by  the  magnitude  and  length  of  his  inteftines,  and 
particularly  of  the  colon,  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  diameter.  When 
one  of  them  difcovers  a  plentiful  pafture,  he  calls  to  the 
others,  and  invites  them  to  partake.  As  they  require  a 
great  quantity  of  forage,  they  frequently  change  their 
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paflure,  and  do  incredible  damage  whenever  they  hap- 
pen to  ftray  into  cultivated  ground.  From  the  weight 
of  tlieir  bodies  and  the  fize  of  their  feet,  they  dcflroy 
much  more  than  they  ufc  for  food.  The  Indians  and  ne- 
groes ufe  every  artifice  to  prevent  the  approach  of  thefe 
unwelcome  viiitants,  by  makinj^  loud  noifcs,  and  kindling 
fires  round  their  habitations  ;  but  in  fpite  of  all  their  pre- 
cautions, the  Elephants  often  break  through  their  fences, 
deftroy  their  whole  harveft,  and  overturn  their  huts.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  feparate  them  :  They  generally  a£l  in  con- 
cert, whether  they  attack,  march,  or  fly. 

The  ordinary  walk  of  the  Elephant  is  not  quicker  than 
that  of  a  Horfe  j  but  when  puflied,  he  affumes  a  kind  of 
ambling  pace,  which  in  fleetnefs  is  equal  to  a  gallop. 
He  goes  forward  with  cafe  and  celerity  ;  but  it  is  with 
great  diflSculty  that  he  turns  himfelf  round  ;  and  that  not 
without  taking  a  pretty  large  circuit.  It  is  generally  in 
narrow  and  hollow  places  that  the  negroes  attack  him, 
and  cut  off  his  tail,  which  they  value  above  every  other 
part  of  his  body.  He  fwims  well,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in 
carrying  great  quantities  of  baggage  over  large  rivers. 
When  fwijnming,  he  raifes  his  long  trunk  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  for  the  fake  of  refpiratlon,  every  other 
part  of  his  body  being  below  :  In  this  manner  feveral  of 
thefe  animals  fvvim  together,  and  fteer  their  courfe  with- 
out danger  of  running  foul  of  each  other. 

The  Elephant,  when  tamed,  is  gentle,  obedient,  and 
docile  :  Patient  of  labour,  he  fubmits  to  the  molt  toU- 
fome  drudgery ;  and  fo  attentive  to  tlie  commands  of  his 
governor,  that  a  word  or  a  look  Is  fufficlent  to  ftlmulate 
him  to  the  mofl  violent  exertions.  His  attachment  to 
his  keeper  is  fo  great,  that  he  carefles  him  with  his  trunk, 
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and  frequently  will  obey  no  other  mafter :  He  knows  his 
voice,  and  can  diftinguifh  the  tone  of  command,  of  an- 
ger, or  of  approbation  ;  and  regulates  his  adlions  accor- 
dingly :  He  receives  his  orders  with  attention,  and  exe- 
cutes them  with  eagernefs,  but  without  precipitation. 
All  his  motions  are  orderly,  and  feem  to  correfpond  with 
the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  being  grave,  majeftic,  and 
cautious.  He  kneels  down  for  the  accommodation  of 
thofe  who  would  mount  upon  his  back,  and  with  his  pli- 
ant trunk  even  affifts  them  to  afcend.  He  fufFers  himfelf 
to  be  harnefled,  and  feems  to  have  a  pleafure  in  the  finery 
of  his  trappings.  He  is  ufed  in  drawing  chariots,  wag- 
gons, and  various  kinds  of  machines.  One  of  them  will 
perform  with  eafe  the  work  of  many  horfes. 

The  condudlor  of  the  Elephant  is  ufually  mounted  on 
its  neck,  and  makes  ufe  of  a  rod  of  iron,  fharp  at  the 
end,  and  hooked  ;  with  which  he  urges  the  animal  for- 
ward, by  pricking  its  head,  ears,  or  muzzle :  But  in  ge- 
neral, a  word  from  the  keeper  is  fufficient  to  encourage 
this  intelligent  creature  to  proceed  on  its  way,  or  perform 
the  talk  afligned  to  it. — In  India,  where  they  were  once 
employed  in  launching  fliips,  one  of  them  was  directed 
to  force  a  large  veflel  into  the  water,  which  proving  fupe- 
rior  to  his  ftrength,  the  mafter,  in  an  angry  tone,  cried 
out  *  Take  away  that  lazy  beaft,  and  bring  another  in  its 
place.'  The  poor  animal  inftantly  redoubled  its  efforts, 
fraftured  its  Ikull,  and  died  upon  the  fpot. 

The  Indians,  from  very  early  periods,  have  employed 
Elephants  in  their  wars :  Porus  oppofed  the  paflage  of 
Alexander  over  the  Hydafpes  with  eighty-five  of  them. 
M.  de  BufFon  imagines,  that  it  was  fome  of  the  Ele- 
phants taken  by  that  monarch,  and  afterwards  tranfport- 
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cd  Into  Greece,  wliich  were  employed  by  Pyrrhus  againft 
the  Romans. — Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  the  Ele- 
phant has  been  of  little  ufe  in  deciding  the  contefts  of 
hoftile  nations  ;  for,  being  terrified  with  the  flafh  of  the 
powder,  and  the  report  that  immediately  fucceeds,  they 
are  foon  thrown  into  confufion,  and  then  become  dan- 
gerous to  tlieir  employers. — They  are  now  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  purpofes  of  labour,  or  magnificent  parade. 

The  Indian  princes,  in  their  travels,  are  attended  by 
hundreds  of  thefe  animals  :  Some  are  employed  to  con- 
vey the  ladies  which  compofe  the  feraglio,  in  latticed 
cages  made  for  ihat  purpofe,  and  covered  with  branches 
of  trees ;  whilft  others  tranfport  immenfe  quantities  of 
baggage,  with  which  the  fovereigns  of  the  Eafl  are  al- 
ways accompanied  in  their  marches  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  are  likewife  made  ufe  of  as  the  dreadful 
inflruments  of  executing  condemned  criminals — a  talk 
which  they  perform  with  great  dexterity.  At  the  word 
of  command,  they  break  the  limbs  of  the  criminal  with 
their  trunks  j  they  fometimes  trample  liim  to  death,  or 
impale  him  on  their  enormous  tufks,  juft  as  they  are  di- 
rected by  their  more  barbarous  keeper. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumftance  in  the  hiflory  of  this  ex- 
traordinary animal,  that,  in  a  ftate  of  fubjeftion,  it  Is 
unalterably  barren  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  reduced  un- 
der the  dominion  of  man  for  ages,  it  has^  never  been 
known  to  breed,  as  if  it  had  a  proper  fenfe  of  its  de- 
graded condition,  and  obflinately  refufed  to  increafe  the 
pride  and  power  of  its  conquerors  by  propagating  a  race 
of  flaves.  It  therefore  follows,  that  of  all  the  numerous 
bands  of  Elephants  that  are  trained  to  fervice,  there  Is 
not  one  that  has  not  been  originally  wild,  nor  one  that 
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has  not  been  forced  into  a  ftate  of  fubjeftion.  To  re- 
cruit, therefore,  the  numbers  that  are  unavoidably  con- 
fumed  by  difeafe,  accident,  or  age,  the  eaftern  princes 
are  obliged  every  year  to  fend  into  the  forefts,  and  ufe 
various  methods  to  procure  frefh  fupplies. 

The  manner  of  taking,  taming,  and  rendering  thefc 
animals  fubmiflive,  is  curious,  and  well  deferves  a  place 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Elephant.  In  the  midft  of  a  foreft 
abounding  w^ith  Elephants,  a  large  piece  of  ground  is 
marked  out,  and  furrounded  with  ftrong  palifades,  inter- 
woven with  branches  of  trees  :  One  end  of  the  inclofure 
is  narrow ;  from  which  it  widens  gradually,  fo  as  to  take 
in  a  great  extent  of  country.  Several  thoufand  men  are 
employed  upon  the  occafion,  who  place  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  wild  Elephants  from 
making  their  efcape :  They  kindle  large  fires  at  certain 
diftances,  and  make  a  dreadful  noife  with  drums  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  difcordant  inftruments,  calculated  for  the 
purpofe  of  {tunning  and  terrifying  the  poor  animals ; 
whilft  another  party,  confiding  of  fome  thoufands,  witli 
the  aflTiftance  of  tame  female  Elephants  trained  for  the 
purpofe,  drive  the  wild  Elephants  flowly  towards  the 
great  opening  of  the  inclofure,  the  whole  train  of  hun- 
ters clofing  in  after  them,  fliouting,  and  making  a  great 
noife,  till  they  are  driven  by  infenfible  degrees  into  the 
narrow  part  of  the  inclofure,  through  which  there  is  an 
opening  into  a  fmaller  fpace,  ftrongly  fenced  in,  and 
guarded  on  all  fides.  As  foon  as  one  of  the  Elephants 
enters  this  ftrait,  a  ftrong  bar  clofes  the  paflage  from  be- 
hind, and  he  finds  himfelf  completely  environed.  On 
the  top  of  this  narrow  paflage  fome  of  the  huntfmen 
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fland  with  goatls  In  their  hands,  urging  the  creature  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  paflage,  where  there  is  an  open-  • 
ing  jufl  wide  enough  to  let  him  pafs.  He  is  now  re- 
ceived into  the  cuftody  of  two  females,  who  Hand  on 
each  fide  of  him,  and  prefs  him  into  the  fervicc  :  If  he 
be  likely  to  prove  refraftory,  they  begin  to  difciphne  him 
with  their  trunks,,  till  he  is  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
fufFers  himfelf  to  be  led  to  a  tree,  where  he  is  bound  by 
the  leg  with  flout  thongs,  made  of  untanned  elk  or  buck 
Ikin.  The  tame  Elephants  are  then  led  back  to  tlie  in- 
clofure,  and  the  others  are  made  to  fubmit  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  are  all  fuffered  to  remain  fail  to  the  trees 
for  feveral  days.  Attendants  are  placed  by  the  fide  of 
each  animal,  who  fupply  him  with  food  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, till  he  is  brought  by  degrees  to  be  fenfible  of  kind- 
nefs  and  carefles,  and  allows  himfelf  to  be  led  to  the  lia- 
ble. In  the  fpace  of  fourteen  days,  his  abfolute  fubmif- 
fion  is  completed.  During  that  time,  he  is  fed  daily 
\vith  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  led  once  a  day  to  the  water 
by  the  tame  ones.  He  becomes  accuflomed  to  the  voice 
of  his  keeper,  and  at  lall  quietly  refigns  his  prodigious 
powers  to  the  dominion  and  fervice  of  man. 

The  time  of  gellation  of  the  Elephant  is  hitherto  but 
imperfcdlly  known :  Ariftotle  fays,  it  goes  two  years 
with  young ;  which  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  feafon  of 
defire  in  the  male  returns  but  once  in  three  years.  The 
female  produces  one  young  at  a  time.  The  young  Ele-> 
phants  are  faid  to  fuck  with  their  trunk,  the  teats  of  tlie 
female  being  fituated  between  its  fore  legs. 

The  Elephant  is  thirty  years  in  arriving  at  its  full 
growth  ;  and  is  faid  to  live,  though  in  a  Hate  of  captiv 
vity,  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  or  an  hundred 
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and  thirty  years :  In  a  (late  of  unreftrained  freedom,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  live  much  longer. 

The  Elephant  will  drink  wine,  and  is  fond  of  fpirituous 
liquors.  By  fhewing  him  a  veflel  filled  with  arrack,  he 
is  induced  to  exert  the  greateft  efforts,  and  perform  the 
mofl  painful  talks,  in  hopes  of  receiving  it  as  the  reward 
of  his  labour.  To  difappoint  him  is  dangerous,  as  he 
feldom  fails  to  be  revenged.  The  following  inftance  is 
given  as  a  fa6l,  and  deferves  to  be  recorded : — An  Ele- 
phant, difappointed  of  its  reward,  out  of  revenge  killed 
his  comae  or  governor.  The  poor  man's  wife,  who  be- 
held the  dreadful  fcene,  took  her  two  infants,  and  threw 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  enraged  animal,  faying,  *  Since 
you  have  flain  my  hufband,  take  my  life  alfo,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  children.'  The  Elephant  inftantly  flopped, 
relented,  and,  as  if  flung  with  remorfe,  took  the  eldeft 
boy  in  its  trunk,  placed  him  on  its  neck,  adopted  him 
for  its  comae,  and  would  never  allow  any  other  perfon 
to  mount  it. 

We  might  quote  many  other  fa^ls  equally  curious  ami 
Intercfling :  Thofe  we  have  already  recited  are  fufEcient 
to  fliew  that  the  Elephant  is  poffeffed  of  inftin6live  fa- 
culties fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other  animal.  We  mull 
at  the  fame  time  admire  the  admirable  order  of  that 
difpenfation,  which,  to  an  animal  of  fuch  unequalled 
powers,  has  added  a  difpofition  fo  mild  and  tracSlable., 
What  ravages  might  we  not  expedl  from  the  prodigious 
flrength  of  the  Elephant,  combined  with  the  fiercenefs 
and  rapacity  of  tlie  Tiger  ! 

We  cannot  clofe  our  account  of  the  Elephant,  with- 
out taking  fome  notice  of  the  teeth  of  that  ariimal,  whicli 
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have  been  fo  frequently  found  in  a  foflil  (late  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  years  ago,  two  great  grinding- 
teeth,  and  part  of  the  tufk  of  an  Elephant,  were  difco- 
vered,  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  yards,  in  a  lead  mine, 
in  Flintfhire,  lying  in  a  bed  of  gravel :  The  grinders 
were  almoft  as  perfe£t  as  if  they  had  been  juft  taken 
from  the  living  animal ;  the  tufk  was  much  decayed,  and 
very  foft. — Near  the  banks  of  many  rivers  in  Siberia, 
large  tuQcs  and  teeth  have  been  frequently  dug  up,  which 
were  formerly  attributed  to  a  creature  called  the  Mam- 
mouth ;  but  they  are  now  univerfally  believed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Elephant.  The  molares  or  grinders  are 
perfectly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  race ;  but 
both  they  and  the  tulks  are  much  larger :  Some  of  tlie 
latter  have  been  known  to  weigh  four  hundred  pounds ; 
and  grinders,  of  the  weight  of  twenty-four  pounds,  have 
not  unfrequently  been  difcovered.  One  of  thefe  was 
taken  from  a  Ikeleton  of  the  fame  head  in  whicli  the 
tuflcs  were  found :  And  as  the  ivory  of  the  latter  was 
in  every  refpe£l  the  fame  as  that  generally  known,  and 
made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofes  of  ufeful  and  ornamental 
works,  we  cannot  deny  our  aflent  to  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  once  parts  of  the  animal 
we  have  juft  defcribed. — Tufks  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
teeth,  jaw-bones,  thigh-bones,  and  vertebrae,  have  like- 
wife  been  frequently  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ohio,  in  America,  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the  furface. 
Some  of  the  tuDcs  are  near  feven  feet  long;  one  foot 
nine  inches  in  circumference  at  the  bafe,  and  one  foot 
near  the  point.  They  differ  from  thofe  of  the  Elephant, 
in  having  a  larger  twift  or  fpiral  curve  towards  the  fmall 
end.    There  is  a  ftill  greater  difference  in  the  form  of 
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the  grinders,  which  are  made  like  thofe  of  a  carnivorous 
animal,  not  flat  and  ribbed  tranfverfely  on  their  furface, 
like  thofe  of  an  Elephant,  but  furnilhed  with  a  double 
row  of  high  and  conic  projections,  as  if  intended  to  maf- 
ticate,  not  grind,  their  food.  Specimens  of  thefe  teeth 
and  bones  are  depofited  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  that  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Dr  Hunter.     Thefe  foflfil  bones  are  alfo  found  in 

Peru  and  in  the    Brazils. As  yet,  the  living  animal 

has  evaded  the  fearch  of  the  curious  naturalifl ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  it  may  exift  in  fome  of  thofe  remote 
parts  of  that  vaft  continent,  yet  unpenetrated  by  Euro- 
peans. 
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  CAT  KIND. 

We  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  pleafing  tafk 
of  defcribing  moft  of  thofe  numerous  tribes  of  animals 
that  are  more  nearly  conneQed  with  the  interefls  of  man- 
kind ;  that  ferve  as  the  inftruments  of  man's  happinefs, 
or  at  leaft  that  do  not  openly  oppofe  him  •,  that  depend 
upon  his  care  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  and  in  their  turn 
contribute  largely  to  his  comfort  and  fupport.  We  have 
taken  an  ample  range  among  the  v^-ilder  inhabitants  of  the 
foreft,  which,  though  in  a  more  remote  degree  depen- 
dant on  man,  are  neverthelefs  obje£ls  of  his  attention 
and  purfuit.  We  have  followed  Nature  to  her  moft  re- 
tired recefles,  and  have  feen  and  admired  her  works  un- 
der a  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  living  forms  j  but 
our  progrefs  has  hitherto  been  unftained  with  blood. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  will  now  be  engaged  in  a 
different  purfuit.     The  fcene  muft  be  diverfified. 

We  come  nov/  to  a  fanguinary  and  unrelenting  tribe, 
the  bold  and  intrepid  enemies  of  man ;  that  difdain  to  own 
liis  power,  and  carry  on  unceafmg  hoftilities  againft  him. 

This  numerous  and  ferocious  tribe  is  chiefly  diftin- 
guiftied  by  their  Iharp  and  formidable  claws,  which  are 
lodged  in  a  {heath,  and  are  capable  of  being  extended  or 
drawn  in  at  pleafure. — They  lead  a  folitary  and  a  raven- 
ous life,  and  never  unite  for  mutual  defence  or  fupport, 
like  thofe  of  the  herbivorous  kinds.  They  feek  their 
food  alone,  and  are  frequently  enemies  to  each  other. 
Though  differing  greatly  in  fize  and  in  colour,  they  are 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  form  and  difpofition,  bein^ 
equally  fierce,  rapacious,  and  artful. 
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THE  LION, 
[Felis  LeOf  Lin. — Le  Liotiy  Buff.) 

Is  eminently  diflinguiflied  from  the  reft,  as  well  in  fize 
and  flrength,  as  by  his  large  and  flowing  mane. 

This  animal  is  produced  in  Africa,  and  the  hotteft 
parts  of  Afia.  It  is  found  in  the  greateft  numbers  in  the 
fcorched  and  defolate  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  the 
defarts  of  Zaara  and  Biledulgerid,  and  in  all  the  interior 
parts  of  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa.  In  thefe  defart  re- 
gions, from  whence  mankind  are  driven  by  the  I'igorous 
heat  of  the  climate,  tliis  animal  reigns  fole  mafter :  Its 
difpofition  feems  to  partake  of  tlie  ardour  of  its  native 
foil :  Inflamed  by  the  influence  of  a  burning  fun,  its  rage 
is  moll  tremendous,  and  its  courage  undaunted.     Ilappi- 

x\4 
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ly,  indeed,  the  fpecies  is  not  numerous,  and  is  faid  to 
be  greatly  diminifhed  ;  for,  if  we  may  credit  the  tefti- 
mony  of  thofe  who  have  traverfed  thefe  vafl  defarts,  the 
number  of  Lions  is  not  nearly  fo  great  as  formerly.  Mr 
Shaw  obferves,  that  the  Romans  carried  more  Lions 
from  Lybia  in  one  year  for  their  public  fpe£lacles,  than 
could  be  found  in  all  that  country  at  this  time.  It  is 
likewife  remarked,  that  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the  In- 
dies, Lions  are  not  now  fo  frequently  met  with  as  in  for- 
mer times. 

It  is  obferved  of  this  animal,  that  its  courage  dimi- 
minifhes,  and  its  caution  and  timidity  are  greater,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  approaches  the  habitations  of  the  human 
race.  Being  acquainted  with  man,  and  the  power  of  his 
arms,  it  lofes  its  natural  fortitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
be  terrified  at  the  found  of  his  voice.  It  has  been  known 
to  fly  before  women  and  even  children,  and  fuffer  itfelf 
to  be  driven  away  by  them  from  its  lurking  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  villages. 

This  alteration  in  the  Lion's  difpofition  fufficiently 
fliews,  that  it  will  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  educa- 
tion :  And  it  is  a  well-known  fa£l,  that  the  keepers  of 
wild  beafts  frequently  play  with  him,  pull  out  his  tonguCj 
hold  him  by  the  teeth,  and  even  chaftife  him  without 
caufe.  The  animal  feems  to  bear  all  with  a  fuUen  kind 
of  compofure,  and  rarely  retaliates  this  unmerited  treat- 
ment. It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  provoke  him  too 
far,  or  to  depend  upon  his  temper  v.-ith  too  great  fecu- 
rity.  Labat  tells  us  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  a  Lion  in 
his  chamber,  and  employed  a  fervant  to  attend  it ;  who, 
as  is  ufual,  mixed  his  blows  with  carefl'es.  This  ill- 
judged  afTociation  continued  for  fome  time.     One  morn- 
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£ng  the  gentleman  was  awakened  by  an  unufual  noife  in 
his  room ,  and,  drawing  his  curtains,  he  perceived  it  to 
proceed  from  the  Lion,  which  was  growUng  over  the  bo- 
dy of  the  unhappy  man,  whom  it  had  juft  killed,  and  had 
feparated  his  head  from  his  body.  The  terror  and  con- 
fufion  of  the  gentleman  may  be  eafily  conceived  :  He 
flew  out  of  the  room  ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  fome 
people,  had  the  animal  fecured  from  doing  further  mif- 
chief. 

As  the  pafllons  of  this  animal  are  ftrong,  and  its  appe- 
tites vehement,  we  ought  not  Lo  prefume  that  the  im- 
preffions  of  education  will  always  be  fufficiently  power- 
ful. It  muft  be  dangerous,  therefore,  to  fuffer  it  to  re- 
main too  long  without  food,  or  to  perfifl  in  irritating 
or  abufing  it. 

However,  numberlefs  accounts  afTure  us,  that  the  an- 
ger of  the  Lion  is  noble,  its  courage  magnanimous,  and 
its  temper  fufceptible  of  grateful  impreflions.  It  has 
been  often  feen  to  defpife  weak  and  contemptible  ene- 
mies, and  even  to  pardon  their  infults,  when  it  was  in 
its  power  to  punifh  them :  It  has  been  known  to  fpare 
the  life  of  an  animal  that  was  thrown  to  be  devoured  by 
it,  to  live  in  habits  of  perfedl  cordiality  with  it,  to  fliare 
its  fubfiftence,  and  even  to  give  it  a  preference  where  its 
portion  of  food  was  fcanty. 

The  form  of  the  Lion  is  ftrikingly  bold  and  majeftic : 
His  large  and  Ihaggy  mane,  which  he  can  ere£t  at  plea- 
fure,  furrounding  his  awful  front ;  his  huge  eye-brows  { 
his  round  and  fiery  eye-balls,  which,  upon  the  lead  irri- 
tation, feem  to  glow  with  peculiar  luftre ;  together  with 
the  formidable  appearance  of  his  teeth, — exhibit  a  pic- 
ture of  terrific  grandeur,  which  no  words  can  defcribe. 
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T^e  length  of  the  largcfl  Lion  is  between  eight  and 
nine  feet,  the  tail  about  four,  and  its  height  about  four 
feet  and  a  half.  The  female  is  about  one-fourth  part 
lefs,  and  without  the  mane. 

As  the  Lion  advances  in  years,  its  mane  grows  longer 
and  thicker.  The  hair  on  the  reft  of  his  body  is  Ihort 
and  fmooth,  of  a  tawny  colour,  but  whitifli  on  the  belly. 

The  roaring  of  the  Lion  is  loud  and  dreadful :  When 
heard  in  the  night,  it  refembles  diftant  thunder.  Its  cry 
©f  anger  is  mucli  louder  and  fliorter. 

The  Lion  feldom  attacks  any  animal  openly,  except 
when  compelled  by  extreme  hunger :  In  that  cafe,  no 
danger  deters  him  ;  but  as  mod  animals  endeavour  to 
avoid  him,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  artifice,  and 
take  his  prey  by  furprife.  For  this  purpofe,  he  crouches 
on  his  belly  in  fome  thicket,  where  he  waits  till  his  prey 
approaches ;  and  then,  with  one  prodigious  fpring,  he 
leaps  upon  it  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  generally  feizes  it  at  the  firft  bound.  If  he  mifs  his 
object,  he  gives  up  the  purfuit  -,  and,  turning  back  to- 
wards the  place  of  his  ambufli,  he  meafures  the  ground 
ftep  by  flep,  and  again  lies  in  wait  for  another  opportu- 
'  nity. — The  lurking-place  of  the  Lion  is  generally  chofen 
near  a  fpring,  or  by  the  fide  of  a  river ;  where  he  fre- 
quently has  an  opportunity  of  catching  fuch  animals  as 
come  to  quench  their  thirft. 

There  are,  however,  inftances  where  the  Lion  deviates 
from  his  ufual  method  of  taking  his  prey,  of  which  the 
following,  related  by  Sparrman,  is  remarkable  : — A  Hot- 
tentot, perceiving  that  he  was  follov/ed  by  a  Lion,  and 
concluding  that  the  animal  only  waited  the  approach  of 
night  to  make  him  his  prey,  began  to  coufider  of  the  bcit 
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method  of  providing  for  his  fafety,  which  he  at  length 
efFetted  in  the  following  fingular  manner  :  Obferving  a 
piece  of  broken  ground,  with  a  precipitate  defcent  on 
one  fide,  he  fat  down  by  the  edge  of  it  j  and  found,  to 
his  great  joy,  that  the  Lion  alfo  made  a  halt,  and  kept  at 
the  fame  diflance  as  before.  As  foon  as  it  grew  dark, 
the  Hottentot,  Hiding  gently  forward,  let  himfelf  down  a 
little  below  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  held  up  his  cloak 
and  hat  upon  his  Hick,  making  at  the  fame  time  a  gentle 
motion  with  it :  The  Lion,  in  the  mean  while,  came 
<:reeping  foftly  towards  him,  like  a  Cat ;  and  miflaking 
ihe  fkia  cloak  for  the  man  himfelf,  made  a  fpring,  and 
fell  headlong  down  the  precipice  :  By  which  means,  the 
poor  Hottentot  was  fafely  delivered  from  his  infidious 
jenemy. 

That  the  Lion  does  not  always  kill  •whatever  animal 
happens  to  be  in  his  power,  has  already  been  obferved ; 
and  this  peculiarity  in  its  temper  is  remarkably  obvious, 
with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies.  Of  this  there  have 
been  many  inftances.  At  St.  Catherine  Cree's  church, 
Leadenhall-fbreet,  Loudon,  provifion  is  made,  under  the 
will  of  Sir  John  Gager,  who  was  lord-mayor  in  the  year 
1646,  for  a  fermon  to  be  annually  preached  on  the  i6thi 
joi  November,  in  commemoration  of  his  happy  deliver- 
-ance  from  a  Lion,  which  he  met  in  a  defart  as  he  was 
.travelling  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  and  fufFered  him  to 
pafs  unmolefted.  The  minifter  is  to  have  20s.  for  the 
fermon,  the  clerk  2s.  6d.  and  the  fexton  is.  The  fum 
of  81.  1 6s.  6d.  is  likewife  to  be  diftributed  among  tlxe 
neceflitous  inhabitants,  purfuant  to  the  will  of  Sir  Jolm. 
— Sparrman,  among  feveral  inftances  of  the  fame  nature, 
xnentions  a  perfon  who,  though  he  was  thrown  down  by 
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a  Lion,  and  wounded  by  it  in  feveral  places,  was  after 
all  generoufly  left  with  life. 

The  ftrength  of  this  animal  is  great:  One  of  them 
was  obferved  to  feize  a  heifer,  which  it  carried  off  in  its 
mouth  with  eafe,  and  leaped  over  a  ditch  without  much 
apparent  difficulty. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Lion  is  frequently 
hunted  by  the  colonifts. — In  the  day  time,  and  upon  an 
open  plain,  twelve  or  fixteen  dogs  will  eafily  get  the  bet- 
ter of  a  large  Lion.  As  the  Lion  is  not  remarkably 
fwift,  the  dogs  foon  come  pretty  near  him  j  when,  with 
a  fuUen  kind  of  magnanimity,  he  turns  round,  and  waits 
for  the  attack,  fhaking  his  mane,  and  roaring  with  a  fhort 
and  fharp  tone.  The  hounds  furround  him ;  and,  rufh- 
ing  upon  him  all  at  once,  foon  tear  him  to  pieces*  It  is 
faid,  that  he  has  feldom  time  to  make  more  than  two  or 
three  ftrokes  with  his  paws ;  each  of  which  is  attended 
with  the  death  of  one  of  his  aflailants. 

The  Lionefs  goes  with  young  five  months,  and  brings 
forth  three  or  four  at  a  time.  The  young  ones  are  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  pug-dog,  harmlefs,  pretty,  and  playful. 
They  continue  at  the  teat  twelve  months,  and  are  above 
five  years  in  coming  to  perfection. 

The  attachment  of  the  Lionefs  to  her  young  is  re- 
markably ftrong :  For  their  fupport,  fhe  is  more  fero- 
cious than  the  Lion  himfelf,  makes  her  incurfions  with 
greater  boldnefs,  deftroys,  without  diftindion,  every  ani- 
mal that  falls  in  her  way,  and  carries  it  reeking  to  her 
cubs. — She  ufually  brings  forth  in  the  moft  retired  and 
inacceffible  places ;  and,  when  afraid  of  her  retreat  being 
difcovered,  endeavours  to  hide  her  track,  by  brulhing  the 
ground  with  her  tail.     When  much  difturbed  or  alarm- 
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ed,  flie  will  fometimes  tranfport  her  young  from  one 
place  to  another  in  her  mouth  -,  and,  if  obflrufled  in  her 
courfe,  will  defend  them  to  the  laft  extremity. 

The  Lion  is  a  long-lived  animal,  although  naturalifls 
have  differed  greatly  as  to  the  precife  period  of  its  ex- 
iftence.  Buffon  limits  it  to  twenty,  or  twenty-two  years 
at  moft.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it  lives  much  be- 
yond that  time.  The  great  Lion,  called  Pompey,  which 
died  in  the  year  1760,  was  known  to  have  been  in  the 
Tower  above  feventy  years ;  and  one,  brought  from  the 
river  Gambia,  died  there  not  long  ago,  at  the  age  of  fix- 
ty-three.  Several  of  thefe  animals  have  been  bred  in  the 
Tower :  So  that  the  time  of  their  geftation,  the  number 
they  produce,  and  the  time  of  their  arriving  at  perfec- 
tion, are  all  pretty  well  known. 

The  flefh  of  the  Lion  is  faid  to  have  a  ftrong  difagree- 
able  flavour ;  yet  it  is  frequently  eaten  by  the  negroes. 
The  fkin,  which  was  formerly  a  robe  of  diftindlion  for 
heroes,  is  now  made  ufe  of  by  thofe  people  as  a  mantle 
or  a  bed.  They  alfo  preferve  the  greafe,  which  is  of  a 
penetrating  nature,  and  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  reprefentation  we  have  given  was  drawn  from  a 
remarkably  fine  one,  exhibited  at  Newcaftle  in  the  year 
1788.  It  was  then  young,  extremely  healthful,  a£live, 
and  in  full  condition. 
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THE  TIGER, 
[Fells  Tigris,  Lin. — Le  Tigre,  BufF.) 


Is  tlie  moft  rapacious  atit!  deflruftrve  of  all  carnivorous 
animals.  Fierce  without  provocation,  and  cruel  without 
necelTity,  its  third  for  blood  is  infatiable  :  Thongh  glut- 
t^d  with  flaughter,  it  continues  its  carnage,  nor  ever 
gives  up  fo  long  as  a  fingle  objeft  remains  in  its  fight : 
Flocks  and  herds  fall  indifcrlminate  viftims  to  its  fury  : 
It  fears  neither  the  fight  nor  the  oppofition  of  man, 
whom  it  frequently  makes  its  prey ;  and  it  is  even  faid 
to  prefer  human  flcih  to  that  of  any  other  animal. 

The  Tiger  is  peculiar  to  Afia,  and  is  found  as  far 
Nortli  as  China  and  Chinefc  Tartary :  It  inhabits  Mount 
Ararat  and  Hyrcania,  of  old  famous  for  its  wild  bcafts. 
The  greateft  numbers  are  met  with  in  India  and  its 
iilands.  They  are  the  fcourge  of  the  country :  They 
J. irk   among  the  bufhes,  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  al- 
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mofl  depopulate  many  places.  They  feldom  purfue  their 
prey,  but  bound  upon  it  from  the  place  of  their  ambnfh, 
with  an  elafticity,  and  from  a  diftance,  fcarcely  credible. 
It  is  highly  probable  that,  from  this  circumftance,  the 
Tiger  may  derive  its  name,  which,  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, fignifies  an  arrow ;  to  the  flight  of  which  this 
creature  may  very  properly  be  compared,  in  the  quick- 
nefs  and  agility  of  its  bounds. 

The  ftrength  of  this  animal  is  fo  great,  that,  when  it 
has  killed  a  Deer  or  other  animal,  it  carries  it  off  with 
fuch  eafe,  that  it  feems  no  impediment  to  its  flight.  If 
It  be  undifturbed,  it  plunges  its  head  into  the  body  of 
the  animal  up  to  its  very  eyes,  as  if  to  fatiate  itfelf  with 
blood. 

The  Tiger  is  one  of  the  few  animals  whofe  ferocity 
can  never  be  wholly  fubdued.  Neither  gentlenefs  nor 
conftraint  has  any  efi^e£t  in  foftening  its  temper.  It  does 
not  feem  fenfible  of  the  attention  of  its  keeper  ;  and 
would  equally  tear  the  hand  that  feeds,  with  that  by 
which  it  is  chaftifed. 

A  beautiful  young  male  Tiger,  lately  brought  over 
from  China,  in  the  Pitt  Eaft-Indiaman,  at  the  age  of  ten 
months,  was  fo  far  domefticated,  as  to  admit  every  kind 
of  familiarity  from  the  people  on  board.  It  feemed  to 
be  quite  harmlefs,  and  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  It 
frequently  flept  with  the  failors  in  their  hammocks,  and 
would  fufl^er  two  or  three  of  them  to  repofe  their  heads 
upon  its  back,  as  upon  a  pillow,  whilft  it  lay  ftretched 
out  upon  the  deck.  In  return  for  this,  it  would,  howe- 
ver, now  and  then  fteal  their  meat.  Having  one  day 
taken  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  carpenter,  he  followed 
the  animal,  took  the  meat  out  of  its  mouth,  and  beat  it 
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feverely  for  the  theft ;  which  puniftiment  it  fuffered  with 
all  the  patience  of  a  Dog.  It  would  frequently  run  out 
on  tlie  bowfprit ;  climb  about  the  fhip,  like  a  Cat ;  and 
perform  a  number  of  tricks,  with  an  agility  that  was 
truly  aftonifhing.  There  was  a  Dog  on  board  the  fhip, 
with  which  it  would  often  play  in  the  mod  diverting 
manner. — From  thefe  circumftances,  one  might  be  led 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  Tiger,  like  that  of 
many  other  animals,  was  capable  of  fome  degree  of  cul- 
ture. But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time 
this  one  was  taken  on  board  the  ihip,  it  was  only  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  old  j  and  when  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, it  had  not  quite  compleated  a  year.  How  much 
longer  its  good-humour  might  have  continued,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  fay  :  But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
fame  innocent  playfulnefs  would  have  formed  a  part  of 
its  chara£ler  when  arrived  at  its  full  Hate  of  maturity. 

Notwithftanding  the  cruelty  of  this  creature's  difpofi- 
tion, a  fudden  cheek  has  fometlmes  had  a  good  effect  in 
preventing  its  meditated  attack.  Some  ladies  and  gentle- 
men being  on  a  party  of  pleafure,  under  a  fliade  of  trees, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Bengal,  were  fuddenly  fur- 
prifcd  at  feeing  a  Tiger  ready  to  make  its  fatal  fpring : 
One  of  the  ladies,  with  amazing  prefence  of  mind,  laid 
hold  of  an  umbrella,  and  unfurling  it  direftly  in  the  ani- 
mal's face,  it  inflantly  retired, — Another  party  had  not 
the  fame  good  fortune.  A  Tiger  darted  among  them 
whilft  they  were  at  dinner,  feized  on  a  gentleman,  and 
carried  him  off  in  the  fight  of  his  difconfolate  compa- 
nions. 

They  attack  all  kinds  of  animals,  even  the  Lion  ;  and 
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furious  combats  have  frequently  been  maintained  be- 
tween them,  in  which  both  have  perifhed. 

Father  Tachard  gives  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
a  Tiger  and  two  Elephants,  at  Siam  5  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witnefs.  The  heads,  and  part  of  the  trunks  of 
the  Elephants,  were  defended  from  the  claws  of  the  Ti- 
ger by  a  covering  made  for  the  purpofe.  They  were 
placed  in  the  midft  of  a  large  inclofure.  One  of  them 
was  fuffered  to  approach  the  Tiger,  which  was  confined 
by  cords,  and  received  two  or  three  heavy  blows  from 
thp  trunk  of  the  Elephant  upon  its  back,  which  beat  it 
to  the  ground,  where  it  lay  for  fome  time  as  if  it  were 
dead:  But,  though  this' attack  had  a  good  deal  abated  its 
fury,  it  was  no  fooner  untied,  than,  with  a  horrible  roar, 
it  made  a  fpring  at  the  Elephant's  trunk,  which  that  ani- 
mal dexteroufly  avoided  by  drawing  it  up  ;  and,  receiving 
the  Tiger  on  its  tulks,  threw  it  up  into  the  air.  The 
tv/o  Elephants  were  then  allowed  to  come  up ;  and,  after 
giving  it  feveral  heavy  blows,  would  undoubtedly  have 
killed  it,  if  an  end  had  not  been  put  to  the  combat. — ■ 
Under  fuch  reftraints  and  difadvantages,  we  cannot  won- 
der that  the  iffue  was  unfavourable  to  the  Tiger.  We 
may,  however,  by  this,  judge  of  its  great  ftrength  and 
fiercenefs, — that,  after  being  difabled  by  the  firfl  attack 
of  the  Elephant,  whilft  it  was  held  by  its  cords,  it  would 
venture  to  continue  fuch  an  unequal  engagement. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  prefent  our  curious 
readers  with  an  engraving  of  this  rare  animtil,  drawn 
from  the  life,  from-  a  Tiger  that  was  exhibited  at  New- 
caftle  in  1787,  and  was  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the   fineft  creatures  of   its  kind  eyer  feen   in  England. 
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The  beautiful  bars  of  black  with  which  every  part  of  its 
body  was  flreaked,  are  accurately  copied  :  The  colour  of 
the  ground  was  yellow,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  foften- 
ing  by  degrees  towards  the  belly,  where  it  was  white ;  as 
were  alfo  the  throat  and  infides  of  the  legs  :  A  white 
fpace,  fpotted  with  black,  furrounded  each  eye ;  and  on 
each  cheek,  a  ftripe  of  the  fame  colour  extended  from 
the  ears  to  the  throat.  Ic  M^as  nearly  the  fame  height  as 
the  Lion,  and  was  of  the  largeft  fpecies  of  the  Tiger, 
which  is  called  the  Royal  Tiger.  The  fmalleft  of  them  is 
not  above  two  feet  high,  faid  to  be  extremely  cunning, 
and  delights  in  human  fiefh.  The  fecond  kind  is  about 
three  feet  high,  and  is  fond  of  Deer,  Wild  Hogs,  &c. 
which  it  frequently  takes  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  as  they 
come  down  to  quench  their  thirft. 

The  fkin  of  this  animal  is  much  efteemed  all  over  the 
Eaft,  particularly  in  China.  The  Mandarins  cover  their 
feats  of  juflice  with  it ;  and,  during  the  winter,  ufe  it 
for  cufliions  and  pilloM'-s. 


We  have  now  defcribed  the  two  great  heads  of  this 
mlfchievous  family,  which  are  eminently  diflinguiflied 
from  the  reft  in  fize,  ftrength,  and  colour. 

The  three  fucceeding  fpecies  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  each  other  ;  and,  although  there  is  fome 
difference  in  their  fize,  and  in  the  difpofition  of  their 
fpots,  yet  thefe  have  been  fo  indifcfiminately  defined,  as 
to  make  it  dilBcult  to  form  a  true  criterion,  fo  as  accu- 
rately to  diftinguifh  each  fpecies.  Strikingly  fimilar  in 
the  form  of  their  bodies,  in  the  beauty  of  their  (kins,  as 
well  as  in  their  difpofitions  and  habits,  which  feem  to  be 
equally  formed  for  rapine  and  cruelty, — there  is  great 
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room  to  conjecture,  that  commixture  may  be  one  great 
caufe  of  producing  the  flight  differences  obfervable  in 
them.- — If  we  regard  the  figure  and  diverfity  of  the  fpots, 
we  (hall  find  many  varieties  not  taken  notice  of  by  na- 
turaUfts  ;  if  we  be  led  to  judge  by  the  fize,  we  fhall  find 
an  almofl  imperceptible  gradation  from  the  Cat  to  the 
Tiger.  It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  make  as  many 
varieties  in  thefe  animals,  as  we  fee  differences  in  fpots 
or  ftature :  It  will  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  moft  ge- 
neral diftindlions. 
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THE  PANTHER, 
{Felis  ParduSi  Lin. — La  Patithere^  Buff.) 

Is  next  in  fize  to  the  Tiger,  and  has,  by  many  natural- 
ifts,  been  miftaken  for  that  animal.— Its  hair  is  fhort  and 
fmooth ;  and,  inftead  of  being  flreaked  like  the  Tiger,  is 
beautifully  marked  on  the  back,  fides,  and  flanks,  with 
black  fpots,  difpofed  in  circles,  from  four  to  five  in  each, 
with  a  fingle  fpot  in  the  center  j  on  the  face,  breafl,  and 
legs,  the .  fpots  are  fingle  :  The  colour  of  the  body  on  the 
back  and  fides  is  yellow,  deep  on  the  back,  and  paler  to- 
wards the  belly,  which  is  white :  Its  ears  are  fhort  .and 
pointed;  its  eye  is  reftlefs ;  .and  its  whole  afpeft  fierce 
and  cruel. 

It  is  an  untameable;  animal,  and  inhabits  Africa,  from 
Barbary  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  Guinea. 

Its  manner  of  taking  its  prey  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Tiger, — always  by  furprize,  either  lurking  in  thick- 
ets, or  creeping  on  its  belly  till  it  comes  within  reach. 
When  prefled  with  hunger,  it  attacks  every  living  crea- 
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ture  without  diftin£lion,  but  happily  prefers  the  flefh  of 
brutes  to  that  of  mankind  :  It  will  even  climb  up  trees  In 
purfult  of  monkies  and  lefler  animals ;  fo  that  nothing  is 
fecure  from  its  attacks. 

The  Panther  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  Maftlff  Dog, 
but  its  legs  are  not  quite  fo  long.  Its  voice  is  ftrong  and 
hoarfe,  and  it  growls  continually. 

The  ancients  ^ere  well  acquainted  with  .diefe  animals. 
The  Romans  drew  prodigious  numbers  from  the  defarts 
of  Africa,  for  their  public  ihows ;  fufficient,  one  might 
fuppofe,  to  have  entirely  exhaufted  them.  Scaurus  ex- 
hibited an  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  at  one  time  ;  Pom- 
pey  four  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  Auguftus  four  hundred 
and  twenty.  They  probably  thinned  the  coafts  of  Mau- 
ritania of  thefe  animals ;  but  they  ftill  fwarm  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Guinea. 

In  China,  there  is  a  moft  beautiful  animal  of  this  kind, 
called  Louchuy  the  fkin  of  which  fells  for  fix  pounds  fter- 
ling. 

An  animal  of  this  fpecies  is  llkewife  found  in  Afiatic 
Tartary,  called  there  the  Babr.  It  is  feven  feet  long,  ex- 
tremely rapacious,  and  very  deftrudlive  of  Horfes  and  Ca- 
mels. Its  Ikin  is  very  fine,  and  valued  ia  Ruflia  at  one 
poun5  Ilerling. 
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THE    LEOPARD. 


[Le  Leopard  J  BufF.) 


The  very  trifling  difFerence  between  this  and  the  lall- 
mentioned  animal  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  it  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  name.  It  inhabits  the  fame  countries ;  and 
in  fome  places  goes  by  the  fame  name,  being  called  the 
Panther  of  Senegal ;  and  is  chiefly  found  there.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Ray  as  xht  female  Panther y  but  is  rather 
fmaller  than  that  animal.  Its  length,  from  nofe  to  tail, 
is  about  four  feet :  The  colour  of  the  body  is  a  more 
lively  yellow ;  and  the  fpots  with  which  it  is  diverfified, 
are  fmaller  and  clofer  than  thofe  of  the  Panther. 

The  interior  parts  of  Africa  abound  with  thefe  ani-- 
mals ;  from  whence  they  come  down  in  great  numbers, 
and  make  dreadful  havock  among  the  numerous  herds 
that  cover  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Guinea.  When 
hearts  of  chafe  fjiil,  they  fpare  no  living  creature. 
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The  negroes  take  them  in  pitfalls,  flightly  covered  at 
the  top,  and  baited  with  flefh.  Their  chief  inducement 
for  purfuing  them  is  their  flefh,  which  they  eat  j  and  it  is 
faid  to  be  as  white  as  veal,  and  well-tafted.  The  negref- 
fes  make  collars  of  their  teeth,  and  wear  them  as  charms. 

The  fkins  of  thefe  animals  are  brought  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  greatly  efteemed. 

In  India,  there  is  a  fpecies  of  Leopard  about  the  fize 
of  a  large  Greyhound,  with  a  fmall  head,  and  fliort  ears  : 
Its  face,  chin,  and  throat,  are  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  in- 
clining to  yellow ;  the  body  is  of  a  light  tawny-brovi^U, 
marked  with  fmall  round  black  fpots,  fcattered  over  the 
back,  fides,  head,  and  legs ;  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
neck  is  longer  than  the  reft  •,  the  belly  is  white ;  the  tail 
very  long,  marked  on  the  upper  fide  with  large  black 
fpots. 

This  is  the  animal,  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the 
Antelope,  which  is  made  ufe  of  in  India  for  hunting  that 
and  other  beafts  of  the  chafe, — It  is  carried  in  a  fmall 
kind  of  waggon,  chained  and  hoodwinked  till  it  approach- 
es the  herd ;  when  it  is  unchained,  and  fufFered  to  pur- 
fue  the  game.  It  begins  by  creeping  along,  -with,  its  bel- 
ly clofe  to  the  ground,  flopping  and  concealing  itfelf  till 
it  gets  an  advantageous  fituation  ;  it  then  darts  on  its 
prey  with  great  agility,  frequently  making  five  or  fix  ama- 
zing bovinds.  If  it  fhould  not  fucceed  in  its  firft  effort, 
it  gives  up  the  point  for  that  time,  and  readily  returns  to 
its  mafler. 
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THE    OUNCE, 

{VOnce,  Buffi) 


Is  fmaller  than  the  Leopard,  being  three  feet  and  a  half 
long  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  very  ftrong,  long-backed, 
and  fhort-legged.  The  hair  is  long,  and  of  a  light-gray 
colour,  tinged  with  yellow  j  lighter  on  the  breaft.  and 
belly :  The  head  is  marked  with  fmall  round  fpots  :  Be- 
hind each  ear  there  is  a  large  black  "ipot :  The  back  is 
beautifully  varied  with  a  number  of  oval  figures,  formed 
by  fmall  fpots  almoft  touching  each  other  ;  the  fpots  on 
the  fides  are  more  irregular  j  thofe  on  the  legs  and  thighs 
fmall,  and  thinly  difperfed  :  The  tarl  is  f  ufl  of  "hair,  irre- 
gularly marked  with  large  black  fpots,  and  upwards  of 
three  feet  long. 

It  is  common  in  Barbary,  Perfia,  and  China  5  is  much 
more  gentle  than  the  Leopard ;  and,  like  the  Hunting- 
Leopard,  is  fometimes  trained  to  the  chafe.  Inftead  of 
being  conveyed  in  a  waggon,  it  is  carried  on  the  crupper 
of  tlie  Horfe,  is  as  much  under  command  as  a  Setting- 
Dog,  returns  at  a  call,  and  jumps  up  behind  its  mafter. 
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The  fcent  of  the  Ounce  is  not  fo  fine  as  that  of  the 
Dog.  It  neither  follows  animals  by  their  foot,  nor  is  it 
able  to  overtake  tliem  in  a  continued  chafe :  It  hunts 
folely  by  the  eye,  and  makes  only  a  few  fprings  at  its 
prey.  It  is  fo  nimble,  as  to  clear  a  ditch  or  a  wall  of 
many  feet.  It  often  climbs  trees  to  watch  animals  that 
are  paffing,  and  fuddenly  darts  upon  them. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lejfer  Panther  of  Oppian,  and 
the  Fanthera  of  Pliny. 


THE  JAGUAR, 
{Felts  Oncoy  Lin. — Le  Jaguar,  BufF.) 


Is  the  moft  formidable  animal  of  the  netv  continent,  ra- 
ther larger  than  the  Panther,  with  hair  of  a  bright-tawny 
colour.  The  top  of  the  back  is  marked  with  long  ftripes 
of  black  ;  the  fides  beautifully  variegated  with  irregular 
oblong  fpots,  open  in  the  middle ;  the  tail  not  fo  long  as 
that  of  the  Ounce,  and  irregularly  marked  with  large 
black  fpots. 
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It  is  found  in  the  hotteft  parts  of  South-America ;  is 
very  fierce  ;  and,  when  prefled  with  hunger,  will  feme- 
times  venture  to  feize  a  man. 

The  Indians  are  much  afraid  of  it,  and  think  it  prefers 
them  to  the  white  inhabitants,  who,  perhaps,  are  better 
prepared  to  repel  its  attacks.  In  travelling  through  the 
defarts  of  Guiana,  they  light  great  fires  in  the  night,  of 
which  thefe  animals  are  much  afraid. 

They  howl  dreadfully ;  their  cry,  which  is  expreflivc 
of  the  two  monofyllables — hotiy  hou^  is  fomewhat  plain- 
tive, grave,  and  ftrong,  like  that  of  an  Ox. 

The  Ant-eater,  though  it  has  no  teeth  to  defend  itfelf 
with,  is  the  moft  cruel  enemy  the  Jaguar  has  to  encoun- 
ter. As  foon  as  the  Jaguar  attacks  this  little  animal,  it 
lies  down  on  its  back,  and,  with  its  long  claws,  feizes- 
and  fufFocates  him. 
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THE  COUGUAR, 

[Fells  Coiicolor^  Lin. — Le  Couguar^  Buff.) 

Inhabits  the  continent  of  America,  and  is  called  by  fome 
the  Pianay  or  American  Lion  ;  but  differs  fo  much  from 
that  noble  animal,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  comparifon. — 
Its  head  is  fmall  •,  it  has  no  mane ;  its  length,  from  nofe 
to  tail,  is  five  feet  three  inches  j  the  tail  two  feet :  The 
predominant  colour  is  a  lively  red,  mixed  with  black; 
efpecially  on  the  back,  where  it  is  darkeft  :  Its  chin, 
throat,  and  all  the  inferior  parts  of  its  body,  are  whitifli : 
Its  legs  are  long  j  claws  white ;  and  the  outer  claw  of 
the  fore  feet  much  longer  than  the  others. 

It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  North- America,  from  Ca- 
liada  to  Florida :  It  is  alfo  common  in  Guiana,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico. 

It  is  fierce  and  ravenous  in  the  extreme,  and  will 
fwim  rivers  to  attack  cattle  even  in  their  inclofures. — In 
North-America,  its  fury  feems  to  be  fubdued  by  the  ri- 
gour of  the  climate,  for  it  will  fly  from  a  Dog  in  com- 
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pany  with  its  mafler,  and  take  fhelter  by  running  up  a 
tree. 

It  is  very  deftru£live  to  domeflic  animals,  particularly 
to  Hogs.  It  preys  alfo  upon  the  Moofe  and  other  Deer ; 
lies  lurking  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree  till  fome  of  thefe 
animals  pals  underneath,  when  it  drops  down  upon  one 
of  them,  and  never  quits  its  hold  till  it  has  drunk  its 
blood.  It  will  even  attack  beafts  of  prey.  In  the  Mu- 
feum  of  the  Royal  Society  is  preferred  the  (kin  of  one  of 
thefe  animals,  which  was  fliot  juft  as  it  had  feized  a 
Wolf. — ^When  fatisfied  with  eating,  it  conceals  the  reft 

of  the  carcafe,  covering  it  carefully  with  leaves. It 

purrs  like  a  Cat,  and  fometimes  howls  dreadfully. 

The  fur  is  foft,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  a  win- 
ter habit  j  when  dreffed,  it  is  made  into  gloves  and  (lioes. 
The  flefli  is  white,  and,  by  the  natives,  reckoned  excel- 
lent food. 

The  Couguar,  when  brought  into  captivity,  is  almoft 
as  gentle  as  the  domeftic  Cat,  allows  itfelf  to  be  carefTed, 
and  will  permit  boys  to  mount  on  its  back. — It  is  fome- 
times called  the  Poltron  Tiger, 
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THE    BLACK-TIGER, 
{^Le  Cougar  noir,  BufF.) 

Differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  colour,  which  is 
duflcy,  fometimes  fpotted  with  black,  but  generally  plain. 
The  throat,  belly,  and  infide  of  the  legs,  are  of  a  pale- 
afh  colour ;  the  upper  lip  white,  covered  with  long  whif- 
kers  :  Above  each  eye  it  has  very  long  hairs ;  and  at  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  a  black  fpot :  Its  paws  are  white  j 
and  its  ears  fliarp  and  pointed. 

It  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  heifer  of  a  year  old,  and  has 
great  ftrength  in  its  limbs. 

It  inhabits  Brazil  and  Guiana,  is  a  cruel  and  fierce 
animal,  much  dreaded  by  the  Indians  ;  but  fortunately 
the  fpecies  is  not  numerous. 

M.  de  la  Borde,  in  his  defcription  of  thefe  animals, 
fays,  that  they  frequent  the  fea-fliore,  and  eat  the  eggs 
depofited  there  by  the  turtles.  They  likewife  eat  cai- 
mans or  alligators,  lizards,  and   fiflies,   and   fometimes 
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the  buds  and  tender  leaves  of  the  Indian  fig. — They  are 
excellent  fwimmers. — In  order  to  catch  the  alligator, 
they  lie  down  on  their  belly  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
ftrike  the  water  to  make  a  noife,  and  as  foon  as  the  alli- 
gator raifes  its  head  above  the  water,  dart  their  claws  in- 
to its  eyes,  and  drag  it  on  fliore. 


THE  OCELOT. 

{Felis  Pardalisy  Un.—VOceloty  BufF.) 


The  fliin  of  the  male  Ocelot  is  extremely  beautlfuU 
and  moll  elegantly  variegated.  Its  general  colour  is  that 
of  a  bright-tawny  ;  a  black  ftripe  extends  along  the  top 
of  the  back,  from  head  to  tail  j  its  forehead  is  fpotted 
with  black,  as  are  alfo  its  legs  ;  its  fhoulders,  fides,  and 
rump,  are  beautifully  marbled  with  long  ftripes  of  black, 
forming  oval  figures,  filled  in  the  middle  with  fmall 
black  fpots  ;  its  tail  is  irregularly  marked  with  large 
fpots,  and  black  at  the  end. — The  colours  of  the  female 
are  not  fo  vivid  as  thofe  of  the  male ;  neither  is  it  fo 
beautifully  marked. 
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The  Ocelot  very  much  refembles  the  common  Cat  in 
the  form  of  its  body,  although  it  is  a  great  deal  larger. 
Buffon  makes  its  height  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  about 
four  feet  in  length. 

It  is  a  native  of  South-America,  inhabits  Mexico  and 
Brazil,  is  very  voracious,  but  timid,  and  feldom  attacks 
men.  It  is  afraid  of  Dogs ;  and,  when  purfued,  flies  to 
the  woods. 

It  lives  chiefly  in  the  mountains,  and  conceals  Itfelf 
amongft  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  from  whence  it  darts  upon 
fuch  animals  as  come  within  its  reach.  It  fometimes  ex- 
tends itfelf  along  the  boughs,  as  if  it  were  dead,  till  the 
monkies,  tempted  by  their  natural  curlofity,  approach 
within  its  reach.  It  is  faid  to  prefer  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals to  their  flefh. 

The  Ocelot  cannot  eafily  be  tamed,  and  retains  its  ori- 
ginal wildnefs  in  a  ftate  of  captivity.  Nothing  can  foften 
the  natural  ferocity  of  Its  difpofition,  nor  calm  the  reft- 
leflliefs  of  its  motions.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  always  kept 
in  a  cage. — One  of  thefe  animals,  Ihewn  at  Newcaftle 
in  1788,  although  extremely  old,  exhibited  great  marks 
of  ferocity.  It  was  kept  clofely  confined,  and  would  not 
admit  of  being  carefied  by  its  keeper  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Lion  ;  but  growled  conftantly,  and  always  appear- 
ed in  motion. — A  male  and  female  Ocelot  were  brought 
to  France  fome  years  ago,  which  had  been  taken  when 
very  young.  At  the  age  of  three  months,  they  became 
fo  ftrong  and  fierce,  as  to  kill  a  bitch  that  was  given 
them  for  a  nurfe.  When  a  live  Cat  was  thrown  to 
them,  they  fucked  its  blood,  but  would  not  tafle  its  flefh. 
The  male  feemed  to  have  a  great  fuperiority  over  the  fe- 
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male,  as  he  never  allowed  her  to  partake  till  his  own  ap- 
petite was  fatisfied. 

The  female  Ocelot,  like  all  the  larger  animals  of  the 
Cat  kind,  produces  a  fmall  number  at  a  time.  The  two 
above-mentioned  were  the  only  young  ones  found  with 
the  mother,  which  was  killed  at  the  time  they  were  ta- 
ken J  and  makes  it  probable,  that  they  bring  forth  only 
that  number. 


THE    MARGAY, 
{Le  Marga^y  BufF.) 


Is  another  beautiful  animal  of  the  fpotted  tribe,  antf 
known  in  many  places  by  the  name  of  the  Tiger  Cat, 
The  ground  colour  of  the  body  is  tawny  \  the  face  is 
ftriped  with  black ;  the  body  is  marked  with  ftripes  and 
large  fpots  of  black  •,  the  breaft  and  infides  of  the  legs 
are  white,  fpotted  with  black  j  the  tail  is  long,  marked 
with  alternate  fpots  of  black,  tawny,  and  gray. 

The  Margay  is  fmaller  than  the  Ocelot,  and  about  the 
fize  of  the  Wild  Cat,  M'hich  it  rdembles  in  difpofition 
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and  habits,  living  on  fmall  animals,  birds,  &c. — It  is  very- 
wild,  and  cannot  eafily  be  brought  under  fubje£lion. 

Its  colours  vary,  though  they  are  generally  fuch  as 
have  been  defcribed. 

It  is  common  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  various  parts  of 
South- America. 

It  is  called  the  Cayenne  Cat.,  and  is  not  fo  frequent  in 
temperate  as  in  warm  climates. 

In  taking  a  furvey  of  this  beautiful  race  of  animals,  we 
are  unavoidably  led  to  obferve,  that  much  remains  for 
the  laborious  refearches  of  the  natural  hiftorian,  before  a 
complete  account  can  be  made  out  of  the  various  kinds 
of  which  it  is  compofed. — Several  fpecies  are  frequently 
found  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  the  woods  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  on  the  continent  of  America ;  but  in 
general  thefe  have  been  fo  negligently  or  fo  injudicioully 
mentioned,  as  to  render  it  impoflible  to  form  a  perfeft 

defcription  of  them. A  good  hiftory  of  thefe  animals 

is  one  of  the  many  defiderata  of  the  naturalift  j  but  when 
we  confider  the  great  diftance  which  moil  of  this  fero- 
cious tribe  obferve  in  their  feparation  from  mankind,  and 
the  dangers  that  muft  be  encountered  in  approaching 
their  folitary  habitations,  we  are  obliged  to  lament  that 
this  defirable  objedl  is  not  likely  to  be  foon  accompliflied. 
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THE  SERVAL, 

{Le  Serval,  Buff.) 

Inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  and  is  called 
by  the  natives  of  Malabar,  the  Marapute. — It  is  larger 
than  the  Wild-Cat. — Its  general  colour  is  a  pale-yellow ; 
white  on  the  breaft  and  belly  •,  variegated  with  round 
fpots,  which  are  equally  diftributed  over  every  part  of  its 
body  :  Its  eyes  are  extremely  brilliant,  and  have  a  wild, 
piercing  look ;  its  whiflcers  are  long  and  ftiff ;  its  tail 
fhort ;  and  its  feet  are  armed  with  long  hooked  claws. 

It  is  feldom  to  be  feen  upon  the  ground;  but  lives 
chiefly  in  trees,  where  it  makes  its  neft,  and  breeds  its 
young.  It  feeds  on  young  birds,  and  leaps  with  great 
agility  from  tree  to  tree.  It  is  extremely  fierce ;  but  a- 
voids  mankind,  unlefs  provoked  -,  when  it  darts  furioufly 
upon  the  offender,  and  tears  and  bites  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Panther. 
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Sparrman  mentions  an  animal  of  this  kind,  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  calls  the  Tiger  Cat, 
and  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Serval. 

The  fame  author  mentions  another  animal  of  this  kind, 
called  at  the  Cape  the  Wild  Red  Cat  ,•  the  fkin  of  which 
is  fuppofed  by  the  natives  to  poflefs  great  medicinal 
powers,  and  give  eafe  to  perfons  affli£ted  with  the  gout, 
lumbago,  and  pains  in  the  joints.  The  fur  is  very  fine 
and  foft ;  and,  probably,  there  are  many  other  Ikins, 
which,  if  applied  with  an  equal  degree  of  good  faith, 
might  have  the  fame  falutary  eiFe^ls. 

The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  this  creature  is  of  a 
very  bright-red  ;  towards  the  fides  it  is  mixed  with  white 
and  gray  ;  the  belly  is  white  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ears, 
which  have  tufts  of  hair  on  their  tips,  is  dark-brown, 
fprinkled  with  gray.  Its  body  is  long,  and  about  two 
feet  in  height. 
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THE  WILD-CAT. 

[Felis  CatuSy  Lin. — Le  Chat  fauvagCy  BufF.) 

The  hiftory  of  this  animal  is  fo  intimately  connefted 
with  that  of  the  common  or  domeftic  kind,  that  we  Ihall 
include  our  account  of  both  under  one  general  head,  and 
defcribe  them  as  conltituting  the  fame  fpecies. 

The  domeftic  Cat,  if  fuffered  to  efcape  into  the  woods, 
becomes  wild,  and  lives  on  fmall  birds  and  fuch  other 
game  as  it  can  find  there  •,  it  likewife  breeds  with  the 
wild  one.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  females  of  the 
tame  fpecies  to  quit  their  houfes  during  the  time  they  are 
in  feafon,  go  in  queft  of  male  Wild-Cats,  and  return 
to  the  fame  habitations  impregnated  by  them.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  fome  of  our  domeftic  Cats  fo  perfectly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  wild  breed. 

The  hair  of  the  Wild-Cat  is  foft  and  fine,  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  mixed  with  gray  -,  a  dulky  Hft  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  back,  from  head  to  tail ;  the  fides  are 
ftreaked  with  gray,  pointing  from  the  back  downwards  j 
the  tail  is  thick,  and  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  black 
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and  white.  It  is  larger  and  flronger  than  the  tame  Cat, 
and  its  fur  much  longer. 

It  inhabits  the  moft  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of 
this  ifland,  lives  in  trees,  and  hunts  for  birds  and  fmall 
animals  j  fuch  as  Rabbits,  Hares,  Rats,  Mice,  Moles,  &c. 
It  frequently  makes  great  havock  among  poultry ;  will 
even  kill  young  Lambs,  Kids,  and  Fawns  ;  and  is  the 
fierceft  and  moll  deftruitive  beaft  of  prey  in  this  king- 
dom. 

It  is  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by  fliooting.  There  is 
frequently  danger  in  the  latter  mode  j  for,  if  it  be  only 
{lightly  wounded,  it  will  attack  the  perfon  who  has  in- 
jured it,  and  is  not  eafily  repelled. 

Wild-Cats  are  found,  with  very  little  variety,  in  almoft 
every  climate. — They  exifled  in  America  before  its  difco- 
very  by  the  Europeans.  One  of  them  was  brought  to 
Columbus,  which  was  of  the  9rdinary  fize,  of  a  brown- 
ilh-gray  colour,  with  a  long  tail. — They  are  common  in 
many  places  of  Afia  and  Africa.  Sparrman  gives  a  de- 
fcription  of  one  which  he  (hot  at  the  Cape,  which  was  in 
every  refpeft  fimilar  to  thofe  of  this  country.-  It  was  of 
a  gray  colour ;  and  meafured,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail, 
nearly  twenty-two  inches :  The  tail  was  thirteen  inches 
long  :  Its  height  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  Its  intef- 
tines  were  full  of  Moles  and  Rats. 

Some  "Wild-Cats  have  been  taken  in  this  kingdom  of  a 
moft  enormous  fize.  We  recollect  one  having  been  kil- 
led in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  which  meafured,  from 
its  nofe  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  upwards  of  five  feet. 

The  province  of  Chorazan,  in  Perfia,  is  particularly 
famous  for  a  moft  beautiful  Cafy  about  the  fize  of  the 
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tame  one,  of  a  fine  gray  colour,  without  any  mixture, 
and  as  foft  and  fliining  as  filk.  It  is  darker  on  the  back, 
foftening  by  degrees  towards  the  bread  and  belly,  where 
it  is  almoft  white.  The  tail  is  long,  and  covered  with 
hair,  five  or  fix  inches  in  length.  The  animal  frequent- 
ly turns  it  upon  its  back,  like  a  Squirrel  j  the  point  of  it 
refembling  a  plume  of  feathers. 

The  Cat  of  Angora  differs  greatly  from  the  Wild-Cat, 
in  having  much  longer  hair,  efpecially  about  the  neck, 
where  it  forms  a  fine  ruff,  and  gives  it  a  Lion-like  appear- 
ance. Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  filvery  whitenefs,  and  filky 
texture ;  others  are  of  a  dun  colour,  mixed  with  yellow. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  CAT 


Differs  from  the  Wild-Cat,  In  being  fomewhat  lefs ; 
and,  inftead  of  being  uniformly  the  fame,  is  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  a  great  variety  of  fhades  and  colouring. 

To  defcribe  an  animal  fo  well  known,  might  feem  a 
fuperfluous  talk :  We  fhall  only,  therefore,  feledl  fuch  of 
its  peculiarities  as  are  leaft  obvious,  and  may  have  efca- 
ped  the  notice  of  inattentive  obfervers. 

It  is  generally  remarked,  that  Cats  can  fee  in  the  dark ; 
but,  though  this  is  not  abfolutely  the  cafe,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  can  fee  with  much  lefs  light  than  moft 
other  animals,  owing  to  the  peculiar  ftrufture  of  their 
eyes,  the  pupils  of  which  are  capable  of  being  contra61:ed 
or  dilated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  light  by  which 
t!iey  are  affedted.  The  pupil  of  the  Cat,  during  the  day, 
is  perpetually  contracted  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it 
can  fee  by  a  ftrong  light :  But  in  the  twilight,  the  pupil ' 
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refutnes  its  natural  roundnefs,  the  animal  enjoys  perfect 
vifion,  and  takes  advantage  of  this  fuperiority  to  difcover 
and  furprife  its  prey. 

The  cry  of  the  Cat  is  loiid,  piercing,  and  clamorous } 
and  whether  exprefRve  of  anger  or  of  love,  is  equally  vi- 
olent and  hideous.  Its  call  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  and  is  fo  well  known  to  the  whole  fraternity, 
that  on  fome  occafions  feveral  hundred  Cats  have  been 
brought  together  from  different  parts.  Invited  by  the 
piercing  cries  of  diftrefs  from  a  fufFering  fellow-creature, 
they  aflemble  in  crouds  -,  and,  with  loud  fqualls  and 
yells)  exprefs  their  horrid  fympathies.  They  frequently 
tear  the  miferable  objedl  to  pieces  ;  and,  with  the  moll 
blind  and  furious  rage,  fall  upon  each  other,  killing  and 
wounding  indifcriminately,  till  there  is  fcarcely  one  left. 
Thefe  terrible  conflidls  happen  only  in  the  night ;  and, 
though  rare,  inftances  of  very  furious  engagements  are 
well  authenticated. 

The  Cat  is  particularly  averfe  to  water,  cold,  and  bad 
fmells.  It  is  fond  of  certain  perfumes,  but  is  more  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  the  fmell  of  valerian,  marum,  and 
cat-mint :  It  rubs  itfelf  againfl  them ;  and,  if  not  pre- 
vented from  coming  at  them  in  a  garden  where  they  are 
planted,  would  infallibly  deftroy  them. 

The  Cat  brings  forth  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice,  a 
year.  The  period  of  her  geftation  is  fifty-five  or  fifty-fix 
days,  and  flie  generally  produces  five  or  fix  at  one  litter. 
She  conceals  her  kittens  from  the  male,  left  he  fliould 
devour  them,  as  he  is  fometimes  inclined  •,  and,  if  appre- 
henfive  of  being  dilhirbed,  will  take  them  up  in  her 
mouth,  and  remove  them  one  by  one  to  a  more  fecure 
retreat:    Even  the  female  herfclf,  contrary  to  the  eita- 
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blifhed  law  of  Nature,  which  binds  the  parent  to  its  ofF- 
fpring  by  an  almofl  indiflbluble  tie,  is  fometimes  known 
to  eat  her  own  young  the  moment  after  flie  has  produced 
them. 

Though  extremely  ufeful  in  deftroying  the  vermin  that 
infeft  our  houfes,  the  Cat  feems  little  attached  to  the 
perfons  of  thofe  who  afford  it  prote£lion.  It  feems  to  be 
under  no  fubje£lion,  and  adis  only  for  itfelf.  All  its 
views  are  confined  to  the  place  where  it  has  been  brought 
up ;  if  carried  elfewhere,  it  feems  loft  and  bewildered : 
Neither  carefles  nor  attention  can  reconcile  it  to  its  new 
fituation,  and  it  frequently  takes  the  firft  opportunity  of 
efcaping  to  its  former  haunts.  Frequent  inftances  are 
in  our  recolIe£lion,  of  Cats  having  returned  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  had  been  carried,  though  at  many 
miles  diftance,  and  even  acrofs  rivers,  when  they  could 
not  pofhbly  have  any  knowledge  of  the  road  or  fituation 
that  would  apparently  lead  them  to  it. — This  extraordi- 
nary faculty  is,  however,  poflelTed  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree by  Dogs  j  yet  it  is  in  both  animals  equally  wonder- 
ful and  unaccountable. 

In  the  time  of  Hoel  the  Good,  King  of  Wales,  who 
died  in  the  year  948,  laws  were  made  as  well  to  pre- 
ferve,  as  to  fix  the  different  prices  of  animals  ;  among 
which  the  Cat  was  included,  as  being  at  that  period  of 
great  importance,  on  account  of  its  fcarcenefs  and  utility. 
The  price  of  a  kitten  before  it  could  fee  was  fixed  at  one 
penny  j  till  proof  could  be  given  of  its  having  caught  a 
moufe,  two-pence  j  after  which  it  was  rated  at  four- 
pence,  which  was  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days,  when  the 
value  of  fpecie  was  extremely  high  :  It  was  likewife  re^ 
quftred,  that  it  fhould  be  perfect  in  its  fenfes  of  hearing 
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and  feeing,  fhould  be  a  good  moufer,  have  its  claws 
whole,  and,  if  a  female,  be  a  careful  nurfe :  If  it  failed 
in  any  of  thefe  good  qualities,  the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to 
the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value. — If  any  one  {hould 
(leal  or  kill  the  Cat  that  guarded  the  Prince's  granary,  he 
was  either  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  her  fleece  and  lamb, 
or  as  much  wheat  as,  when  poured  on  the  Cat  fufpended 
by  its  tail  (its  head  touching  the  floor),  would  form  a 
heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former. — From 
hence  we  may  conclude,  that  Cats  were  not  originally 
natives  of  thefe  iflands  ;  and,  from  the  great  care  taken 
to  improve  and  preferve  the  breed  of  this  prolific  creature, 
we  may  fuppofe,  were  but  little  known  at  that  period. — 
Whatever  credit  we  may  allow  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  well-known  ftory  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  it  is 
another  proof  of  the  great  value  fet  upon  this  animal  in 
former  times. 
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THE  LYNX, 
{^Felis  Lyux^  Lin. — Le  Lynx^  on  Loup  Cervier,  BufF.) 

Differs  greatly  from  every  animal  of  the  Cat  kind  we 
have  hitherto  defcribed.  Its  ears  are  long  and  ere£l:, 
tufted  at  the  end  w^ith  long  black  hairs,  by  which  this 
fpecies  of  animals  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  :  The  hair 
on  the  body  is  long  and  foft,  of  a  red-afh  colour,  marked 
with  dulky  fpots,  which  differ  according  to  the  age  of 
the  creature ;  fometimes  they  are  fcarcely  vifible :  Its 
legs  and  feet  are  very  thick  and  ftrong  ;  its  tail  fhort, 
and  black  at  the  extremity ;  its  eyes  are  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour  f  and  its  afpe£l  fofter  and  lefs  ferocious  than  that 
of  the  Panther  or  the  Ounce.  The  (kin  of  the  male  is 
more  fpotted  than  that  of  the  female. 

The  fur  is  valuable  for  its  foftnefs  and  warmth,  and  is 
imported  in  great  quantities  from  America  and  the  North 
of  Europe.  The  farther  North  they  are  taken,  the  whi- 
ter they  are,  and  the  fpots  more  diftin^l. — ^The  moft  ele- 
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gant  of  thofe  is  called  the  Irbys ;  and  is  taken  near  Lake 
Balkafli,  in  Ufbec  Tartary.  It  is  much  larger  than  the 
common  kind.  Its  fkin  fells  in  that  country  for  one 
pound  fterling. — ^The  colour  of  its  hair  changes  with  the 
climate  and  the  feafon.  The  winter  furs  are  richer  and 
more  beautiful  than  thofe  taken  in  fummer. 

The  Lynx  is  faid  to  be  very  long-hved,  is  a  very  de- 
flrudlive  animal,  lives  by  hunting,  and  purfues  its  prey 
to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees.  It  feeds  on  Weafels, 
Ermines,  Squirrels,  &c.  which  are  unable  to  efcape  it. 
It  watches  the  approach  of  the  Fallow-deer,  Hare,  and 
other  animals,  and  darts  upon  them  from  the  branches 
of  trees,  where  it  lies  concealed  •,  feizes  them  by  the 
throat,  and  drinks  their  blood  ;  after  which,  it  abandons 
them,  and  goes  in  queft  of  frefh  game.  Its  fight  is  re- 
markably quick,  and  it  fees  its  prey  at  a  great  diftance. 
— It  often  eats  no  more  of  a  Sheep  or  a  Goat  than  the 
brain,  the  liver,  and  the  inteflines.  It  will  fometimes 
dig  under  the  doors  to  gain  admiiTion  into  tlie  flieepfold. 
— When  attacked  by  a  Dog,  it  lies  down  on  its  back, 
ftrikes  defperately  with  its  claws,  and  frequently  obliges 
its  alTailant  to  retreat. 

Although  the  Lynx  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Wolf,  it  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ltipus- 
Cervariusj  or  the  Stag-Wolf.  Its  manner  of  howling  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Wolf;  and  when  heard  at  a  dif- 
tance, is  not  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  cry  of  that  ani- 
mal. The  epithet  Cervaiius  has  been  added,  becaufe  its 
fkin  is  variegated  with  fpots  like  that  of  a  young  Stag. 

A  variety  is  found  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  province 
of  New-York,  which  is  called  the  Bay  Lynx,  and  is  a- 
bout  twice  the  fize  of  a  large  Cat.     Its  hair  is  lliort  and 
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fmooth ;  Its  general  colour  is  a  bright-bay,  obfcurely 
marked  with  dufky  fpots  j  on  its  face  there  are  black 
Itripes,  pointing  downward  towards  the  nofe  ;  on  each 
fide  of  the  upper  lip  it  has  three  rows  of  fmall  black 
fpots,  with  long  whiflcers  ifluing  from  them ;  each  cheek 
is  marked  with  long  black  flripes,  of  a  circular  form, 
proceeding  from  the  corners  of  the  eyes ;  the  under  part 
of  the  body,  and  infides  of  the  legs,  are  white  ;  the  in- 
fide  of  each  fore  leg  is  marked  on  the  upper  part  with 
two  black  bars ;  its  tail,  which  is  fhort,  is  marked  with, 
bars  of  a  dulky  colour,  and  at  tlie  end  with  one  of  a 
deep-black ;  the  tip  and  under  fide  are  white. 

The  Lynxes  of  our  days  muft  be  very  different  animals 
from  thofe  which  have  been  defcribed  by  poets  as  draw- 
ing the  chariot  of  Bacchus  j  for,  befides  the  impradica- 
bility  of  training  thefe  animals  to  the  yoke,  we  find,  that 
the  Lynx  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  India,  nor  of  any  of  the 

warmer  countries  of  Afia  conquered  by   that  hero. It 

prefers  cold  to  even  temperate  climates,  and  is  common 
in  the  forefts  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
America. 

The  ancients  feem  to  have  given  the  name  of  Lynx  to 
an  animal  which  exifted  only  in  imagination,  and  may  be 

ranked  with  tlieir  other  ideal  monfliers  and  prodigies 

the  Sphynx,  the  Pegafus,    and  the  Unicorn ^Its  fight 

was  faid  to  penetrate  the  moft  opaque  bodies,  and  its 
urine  to  be  converted  into  a  precious  ftone. 
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THE    CARACAL, 

[Le  Caracal,  BufF.) 

Resembles  the  Lynx  in  fize,  figure,  and  afpeft,  as  well 
as  in  having  its  ears  tipt  with  a  pencil  of  black  hairs. — It 
differs  from  the  laft-mentioned  animal  in  not  being  fpot- 
ted  ;  its  hair  is  rougher,  and  of  a  pale  reddifh-brown  ;  its 
tail  is  longer,  and  of  an  uniform  colour  ;  its  face  is  more 
lengthened,  its  look  more  fierce,  and  its  nature  and  dif- 
pofition  more  favage. 

This  animal  is  found  only  in  warm  climates,  and  is 
common  in  Perfia,  India,  Barbary,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  Lion,  the  Panther,  and  the  Ounce. 
— It  is  called  in  Perfia  the  Syah-Gii/h ,-  and  in  the  Turk- 
ifh  language,  the  Karrah-Kulak,  Both  thefe  names  fig- 
nify  the  Cat  nuith  black  Ears. — It  is  faid  to  follow  the 
Lion,  and   to  feed  on  the  remains  which  that  animal 
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leaves  of  his  prey  j  for  which  reafon  it  is  called  among 
the  Arabs  the  Lioti's  Guide. 

The  Caracal  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Fox,  but  much 
ftronger,  and  more  ferocious.  It  has  been  known  to  at- 
tack a  Hound,  and  inftantly  tear  it  to  pieces. 

This  animal  is  extremely  difficult  to  tame ;  but  when 
taken  young,  and  reared  with  great  caution,  it  may  be 
trained  to  the  chafe. — It  is  ufed  in  taking  the  fmaller 
fort  of  animals,  in  which  it  is  very  fuccefsful ;  but  it  is 
a£live  only  in  the  purfuit  of  thofe  that  are  too  feeble  for 
refiftance,  or  too  timid  to  exert  their  powers.  When- 
ever it  meets  with  one  that  is  fuperior  to  it  in  flrength,  it 
lofes  its  courage,  and  gives  up  the  chafe. — It  is  likewife 
employed  in  catching  birds  ;  fuch  as  cranes,  pelicans, 
peacocks,  Sec.  which  it  furprifes  with  lingular  addrefs.— 
When  it  has  feized  its  prey,  it  holds  it  faft  in  its  mouth, 
and  lies  upon  it  for  fome  time  quite  motionlefs. 

There  are  fome  varieties  in  this  animal. — ^The  face  of 
the  Nubian  Caracal  is  rounder  5  the  ears  black  on  the 
-outfide,  interfperfed  with  filver-coloured  hairs;  on  the 
breaft,  belly,  and  infides  of  the  thighs,  there  are  fmall 
bright-yellow  fpots ;  and  it  has  the  Mule-crofs  on  the 
withers,  like  mod  of  the  Barbary  Caracals. 

In  Lybia,  there  are  Caracals  with  white  ears,  tufted 
at  the  end  with  thin  b|ack  hairs :  They  have  white  tails, 
the  extremities  of  which  are  furrounded  with  four  black 
rings  ;  and  on  the  hind  part  of  each  leg  there  are  four 
black  fpots.  They  are  fmall,  not  exceeding  the  fize  of  a 
domeftic  Cat. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  principal  varieties 
which  conftitute  this  numerous  race ;  in  all  of  which,  as 
has  been  already  obfervcd,  from  the  Lion  to  the  common 
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Cat,  "we  may  perceive  a  ftriking  fimilitude  in  difpofition, 
form,  and  manners.  This  agreement  is  likewife  obferva- 
ble  in  their  internal  conformation,  which  is  ftill  more  ex- 
a6l, — in  the  fliortnefs  of  their  inteflines,  the  fharpnefs 
and  number  of  their  teeth,  and  in  the  ftru£lure  of  their 
feet  and  claws.  They  are  all  equally  carnivorous ;  and 
tear,  rather  than  chew  their  meat.  They  eat  flowly,  and 
growl  whilft  they  feed,  as  if  afraid  of  lofing  their  prey. 
They  are  all  cowardly,  and  feldom  make  an  attack  but 
where  conqueft  is  certain. 

Animals  of  this  race  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft 
formidable  enemies  of  mankind.  There  are  others  more 
powerful,  but  their  difpofitions  are  milder,  and  they 
feldom  offend  till  they  find  themfelves  injured :  Others 
are  more  numerous,  but  they  are  weaker,  and  find  their 
fafety  not  in  oppofing,  but  in  flying  from  man.  Thefe 
are  the  only  quadrupeds  that  in  any  degree  make  good 
their  ground  againft  him,  and  maintain  a  kind  of  divided 
fway  over  many  fair  and  fertile  trails,  that  feem,  in  other 
refpe£ls,  formed  for  the  comfort  ^nd  convenience  of  fo- 
clal  life. 
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  WEASEL  KIND. 

These  little,  active,  and  enterprlfing  animals  are  par- 
ticularly diftinguiftied  from  other  carnivorous  kinds  by 
the  length  and  flendernefs  of  their  bodies,  which  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  manner  of  living,  and  methods 
of  taking  their  prey.  They  are  fo  fmall  and  flexible,  as 
to  wind  liice  worms  into  very  fmall  crevices  and  open- 
ings ;  whither  they  eafily  follow  the  little  animals  that 
ferve  them  for  food. 

All  the  animals  of  this  kind  are  furniflied  with  fmall 
glands,  placed  near  the  anus,  from  which  an  undluous 
matter  continually  exudes  :  The  effluvia  of  it  is  extreme- 
ly ofFenfive  in  the  Polecat,  Ferret,  Weafel,  &c. ;  but  in 
the  Civet  Cat,  Martin,  and  Pine  Weafel,  it  is  an  agree- 
able perfume. — ^^Fhey  are  all  equally  marked  for  rapine 
and  cruelty ;  they  fubfift  only  by  theft,  and  find  their 
chief  prote£l:ion  in  their  minutenefs.  They  are  all;  from 
the  fhortnefs  of  their  legs,  flow  in  purfuit  j  and  make  up 
that  deficiency  by  patience,  alTiduity,  and  cunning. 

As  their  prey  is  precarious,  they  can  live  a  Igng  time 
without  food.  When  they  fall  in  with  plenty,  they  im- 
mediately kill  every  thing  within  their  reach,  before  they 
begin  to  fatisfy  their  appetite  ;  and  always  fuck  the  blood 
of  every  animal  they  kill,  before  they  eat  its  flefh. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  peculiarities  common  to  this 
kind ;  all  the  fpecies  of  which  have  fo  ftriking  a  refem- 
blance  to  each  other,  that  having  feen  one,  we  may  form 
a  very  juft  idea  of  the  reft. — The  moft  obvious  difference 
confifts  in  their  fize.  We  (hall  therefore  begin  with  ihe 
fmalleft  of  this  numerous  clafs,  and  proceed  gradually 
upward?  to  the  large  ft.  (^ 
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THE  WEASEL. 

{Mujlela  Nivalis y  Liii. — Ln  Belette^  BufF.) 


The  length  of  this  animal  does  not  exceed  feven 
inches,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  which  is  only  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  ends  in  a  point :  Its  height 
is  not  above  two  inches  and  a  half;  fo  that  it  is  nearly 
five  times  as  long  as  it  is  high. 

The  molt  prevailing  colour  of  the  Weafel  is  a  pale 
reddifli-brown  on  the  back,  fides,  and  legs ;  the  throat 
and  belly  are  white  ;  beneath  tlie  corners  of  the  mouth, 
on  each  jaw,  is  a  fpot  of  brown.  It  has  whiflcers,  like  a 
Cat :  Its  ears  are  large,  and  have  a  fold  at  the  lower 
part,  that  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  double  •, 
its  eyes  are  fmall,  round,  and  black ;  its  teeth  are  thirty- 
two  in  number,  and  extremely  fharp. 

The  Weafel  is  very  common,  and  well  known  in  mofi: 
parts  of  this  country ;  is  very  deftruflive  to  young  birds, 
poultry,  rabbits,  &c. ;  and  is  a  keen  devourer  of  eggs, 
which  it  fucks  with  great  avidity.  It  will  follow  a  Hare, 
which  is  terrified  into  a  ftate  of  abfolute  imbecility  at  the 
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fight  of  this  little  animal,  and  gives'  itfelf  up  to  it  v/ith- 
out  refiftance,  making  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  piteous 
outcries. 

The  bite  of  the  Weafel  is  generally  fatal.  It  feizes  its 
prey  near  the  head,  and  fixes  its  fliarp  teeth  into  a  vital 
part.  A  Hare,  Rabbit,  or  any  other  fmall  aniinal,  bit  in 
this  manner,  is  never  known  to  recover  -,  but  lingers  for 
fome  time,  and  dies.  The  wound  is  fo  fmall,  that  the 
place  where  the  teeth  enter  can  fcarcely  be  perceived. 

It  is  remarkably  aftive,  and  will  run  up  the  fides  of  a 
wall  with  fuch  facility,  that  no  place  is  fecure  from  it. 

The  Weafel  is  very  ufeful  to  the  farmer,  and  is  much 
encouraged  by  him.  During  winter  it  frequents  his  barns, 
out-houfcs,  and  granaries ;  which  it  efFe£lually  clears  of 
Rats  and  Mice.  It  is,  indeed,  a  more  deadly  enemy  to 
them  than  even  the  Cat  itfelf;  for,  being  more  adlive 
and  flender,  it  purfues  them  into  their  holes,  and  kills 
them  after  a  fliiort  refiftance.  It  creeps  alfo  into  pigeon 
lioles,  and  deftroys  the  young  ones ;  catches  fparrows, 
and  all  kinds  of  fmall  birds  j  and  when  it  has  brought 
forth  its  young,  it  hunts  with  ftill  greater  boldnefs  and 
avidity. — In  fummer,  it  ventures  at  a  diftance  from  its 
ufual  haunts ;  is  frequently  found  by  the  fide  of  waters, 
near  corn-mills ;  and  is  almoft  fure  to  follow  wherever  a 
fwarm  of  Rats  has  taken  poflefllon  of  any  place. 

The  evening  is  the  time  when  it  begins  its  depreda- 
tions. Towards  the  clofe  of  the  day  it  may  frequently 
be  feen  fl:ealing  from  its  hole,  and  creeping  about  the 
farmer's  yard  in  fearch  of  its  prey.  If  it  enter  the  place 
where  poultry  are  kept,  it  feldom  attacks  the  cocks  or 
the  old  hens,  but  always  aims  at  the  young  ones.     It 
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does  not  eat  its  prey  on  the  fpot  where  It  has  killed  it ; 
but,  where  it  is  not  too  large,  carries  it  away  to  its  re- 
treat. It  alfo  breaks  and  fucks  all  the  eggs  it  can  meet 
with  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  kills  the  hen  that  attempts 
to  defend  them. 

The  Weafel  is  a  wild  and  untraflable  little  animal. 
When  kept  in  a  cage,  it  feems  in  a  continual  flate  of 
agitation,  is  terrified  at  the  fight  of  every  perfon  that  ap- 
proaches to  look  at  it,  and  hides  itfelf  in  the  wool  or  hay 
which  is  given  to  it  for  that  purpofe. 

It  conveys  all  its  food  to  its  hiding-place,  and  will  not 
touch  it  till  it  begin  to  putrefy. — It  pafles  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day  in  fleeping,  and  ufually  employs  the  night 
in  exercife  and  eating. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  fpring,  and  generally 
produces  four  or  five  at  one  litter-  She  prepares  a  bed 
for  them,  of  ftraw,  leaves,  and  mofs.  The  young  are 
brought  forth  blind,  but  very  foon  acquire  ftrength 
enough  to  follow  their  dam,  and  aflifl  in  her  excurfions. 
They  will  attack  ferpents,  water-rats,  moles,  field-mice, 
&c. :  They  overrun  the  meadows,  and  frequently  kill 
the  partridges,  and  fuck  their  eggs. 

The  motion  of  the  Weafel  confifts  of  unequal  and  pre- 
cipitant leaps ;  and,  in  climbing  a  tree,  it  makes  a  confi- 
derable  fpring  of  fome  feet  from  the  ground.  It  jumps 
in  the  fame  manner  upon  its  prey ;  and  being  extremely 
'  limber,  evades  the  attempts  of  much  llronger  animals  ta 
feize  it. 

We  are  told,  that  an  eagle  having  feized  a  Weafel, 
mounted  into  the  air  with  it,  and  was  foon  after  obfcrved 
to  be  in  great  diltrefs.  Its  little  enemy  had  extricated  it- 
felf fo  far,  as  to  be  able  to  bite  it  feverely  in  the  throat  -,. 
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which  prefently  brought  the  eagle  to  the  ground,  and 
gave  the  Weafel  an  opportunity  of  efcaping. 

Notwithftanding  the  wildnefs  of  its  nature,  there  are 
not  wanting  inftances  to  prove,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
thoroughly  tamed.  M.  Buffon,  who  aflerted  the  impofll- 
bility  of  bringing  the  Weafel  into  any  degree  of  fubjec- 
tion,  is  afterwards  correfted  by  a  lady,  who  aflures  him, 
that  flie  had  tried  the  experiment  upon  a  young  Weafel 
taken  in  her  garden  j  which  foon  learned  to  recognifC^*" 
and  lick  the  hand  from  which  it  received  its  food,  and 
became  as  familiar,  carefllng,  and  frolicfome  as  a  Dog  or 
a  Squirrel.  The  fame  author  mentions  another  experi- 
ment, made  by  a  gentleman,  who  trained  a  young  Wea- 
fel fo  completely,  that  it  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 
— The  method  of  taming  them  is  to  ftroke  them  gently 
over  the  back ;  and  to  threaten,  and  even  to  beat  them, 
when  they  bite. 

Thefe  fa6ls  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  poffibility  of  render- 
ing this  animal  domeftic ;  and  hold  out  a  ufeful  hint  to 
us,  that  its  fervices  might  be  very  great  in  clearing  fhips, 
granaries,  and  other  places,  from  the  vermin  with  which 
they  are  frequently  infefted :  For  it  is  very  well  known, 
that  one  of  thefe  animals  will  kill  more  rats  and  mice 
than  any  Cat,  being  better  able  to  purfi^e  them  into  their 
holes  and  lurking-places. 

The  odour  of  the  Weafel  is  very  ftrong,  efpecially  in 
the  fummer  time,  or  when  it  is  irritated  or  purfued ;  it  i^ 
then  intolerable,  and  may  be  fmelt  at  fome  diftance. 

The  following  circumftance,  related  by  BufFon,  will 
fliew,  that  this  animal  has  a  natural  attachment  to  every 
thing  that  is  corrupt : — -A  Weafel  was  taken  ^n  his  neigh- 
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bourhood,  with  three  young  ones,  out  of  the  carcafe  of  a 
AVolf  that  had  been  hung  on  a  tree  by  the  hind  feet- 
The  Wolf  was  ahuoft  entirely  putrefied  -,  and  the  Weafel 
had  made  a  neft  of  leaves  and  herbage  for  her  young  in 
the  thorax  of  the  putrid  carcafe. 


THE  STOAT. 

{Mujlela  Enninea,  Lin. — Le  Rojelety  BufF.) 

The  difference  in  fhape  between  this  animal  and  the 
Weafel  is  fo  fmall,  that  they  have  frequently  been  de- 
fcribed  under  the  fame  denomination ;  the  fmall  Stoat 
beind  fometimes  miflaken  for  a  Weafel. 

Its  length  is  about  ten  inches ;  the  tail  five  inches  and 
a  half,  very  hairy,  and  tipt  with  black  at  the  end  ;  the 
edges  of  the  ears,  and  ends  of  the  toes,  are  of  a  yellow- 
ifti-white :  In  other  refpe£ts,  it  perfe^Iy  refembles  the 
Weafel  in  colour  as  vi^ell  as  form. 
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In  the  moft  northern  parts  of  Europe,  it  regularly 
changes  its  colour  in  winter,  and  becomes  perfectly 
wliite,  except  tlie.  end  of  the  tail,  which  remains  inva- 
riably black."  It  is  then  called  the  Ermine,  and  is  much 
fought  after  for  its  valufible  fur,  which  mak^s  a  ccmfider- 
able  article  of  commerce  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Ruflia, 
and  other  cold  countries ;  where  it  is  found  in  prodigious 
numbers.  It  is  alfo  very  common  in  KamfdiatRa  and 
Siberia,  and  is  taken  in  traps  baited  with  flefh.  The 
Ikins  are  fold  in  the  country  for  from  two  to  three 
pounds  fterling  per  hundred. — In  Norway,  they  are  ei- 
^thcr  fliot  with  blunt  arrows,  or  taken  in  traps  made  of 
two  fiat  flones,  one  being  propped  up  with  a  flick,  to 
which  is  faftened  a  baited  ftring ;  and  as  foon  as  the  ani- 
mal begins  to  nibble,  the  ftone  falls  down,  and  crufhes  it 

to  death. ^The  Stoat  is  likewife  found  white  in  the 

winter  -time  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  then  erroneoufly 
called  a  White  Weafel,  Its  fur,  however,  among  us,  is 
of  little  value,  having  neither  the  thicknefs,  the  clofenefs, 
iior  the  whitenefs,  of  thofe  which  come  from  Siberia. 

One  of  them,  which  we  had  in  our  poiTeflion,  had  en- 
tirely alTumed  its  winter  robe  •,  but  with  a  confiderable 
mixture  of  yellow,  efpecially  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
back. 

They  begin  to  change  from  brown  to  white  in  Noveni." 
ber,  and  rcfume  their  fummer  vefture  in  March. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  is  much  the  faijie 
with  that  of  the  Weafel;  its  food  being  young  birds, 
vabbits,  mice,  &:c. ;  its  agility  the  fam<?  j  and  its  fcen^ 
pijually  fetid. 


9^^ 
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THE  FERRET, 

{Mujlela  Furo,  Lin.— if  Furet,  Buff.) 

Is  only  known  to  us  in  a  kind  of  domeillc  ftate. — It  is 
originally  a  native  of  Africa ;  from  whence,  according  to 
Strabo,  it  was  brought  into  Spain  \  and,  from  its  known 
enmity  to  the  Rabbit,  w^as  made  ufe  of  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  them  with  which  that  kingdom  abounded.  It  has 
fince  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  ;  but  as  it  is  not  able  to  bear  the  feverity  of 
a  cold  climate,  it  cannot  fubuft  without  great  care  and 
fhelter.  It  is  ufually  kept  in  a  box,  with  wool ;  of  which 
it  makes  itfelf  a  warm  bed.  It  fleeps  a  great  part  of  the 
day ;  and  the  moment  it  awakes,  feems  eager  for  its 
food,  which  is  commonly  bread  and  milk. 

It  breeds  twice  a  year.  The  female  goes  fix  weeks 
with  young.  Some  of  them  devour  their  offspring  as 
foon  as  they  are  brought  forth ;  when  they  immediately 
come  in  feafon  again,  and  have  three  litters,  which  gene- 
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rally  confift  of  five  or  fix,  but  fometimes  feven  or  eight, 
and  even  nine. 

It  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country,  and  lofe  In 
fome  degree  its  ferocity.  Warreners  are  therefore  obli- 
ged to  procure  an  intercourfe  between  the  female  and  the 
Foumart.  The  produce  is  a  breed  of  a  much  darker  co- 
lour than  the  Ferret,  partaking  more  of  that  of  the  Fou- 
mart. 

Its  length  is  about  fourteen  inches ;  that  of  the  tall 
five :  Its  nofe  is  fharper  than  that  of  the  Weafel  or  the 
Foumart ;  Its  ears  are  round ;  and  its  eyes  red  and  fiery  : 
The  colour  of  the  whole  body  is  a  very  pale  yellow. 

The  Ferret  is  naturally  fuch  an  enemy  to  the  Rabbit, 
that  if  a  dead  Rabbit  be  laid  before  a  young  Ferret,  it 
inftantly  feizes  upon  it,  although  it  has  never  feen  one 
before :  If  a  living  Rabbit  be  prefented  to  it,  the  Ferret 
is  {till  more  eager,  feizes  it  by  the  neck,  winds  itfelf 
round  it,  and  continues  to  fuck  its  blood  till  it  be  fa- 
tiated. — ^When  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  warren. 
It  mufl  be  muzzled,  that  It  may  not  kill  the  Rabbits  in 
their  holes,  but  only  oblige  them  to  come  out,  that  the 
warrener  may  catch  them  in  his  nets.  If  the  Ferret  be 
fuffered  to  go  in  without  a  muzzle,  or  fhould  difengage 
itfelf  from  it  whilil  in  the  hole,  there  is  great  danger  of 
lofing  it :  For,  after  fatisfying  itfelf  with  blood,  it  falls 
afleep,  and  it  is  then  almoft  impoflible  to  come  at  It. — 
The  molt  ufual  methods  of  -  recovering  the  Ferret  are, 
by  digging  it  out,  or  fmoking  the  hole.  If  thefe  do  not 
fucceed.  It  continues  during  the  fummer  among  the  Rab- 
bit holes,  and  lives  upon  the  prey  it  finds  there;  but 
being  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  the  winter,  is  fure  to 
perlfti. 


-^'* 
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It  is  fometimes  emj»loyed  with  great  fucccfs  in  killing 
Rats,  and  is  frequently  kept  in  granaries  and  mills  for 
that  purpafe.  It  is  extremely  vigilant  in  the  purfuit  of 
them,  and  will  not  fufFer  one  to  live  where  it  is. — A 
young  Ferret,  after  it  has  feized  a  Rat,  will  fufFer  itfclf 
to  be  dragged  by  it  a  confiderable  way  before  it  has  kil- 
led it,  which  it  never  fails  to  do  in  a  fliort  time. 

If  the  Ferret  could  be  kept  M^arm  enough  at  fea,  it 
might  be  extremely  ferviceable  m  dcftroying  the  Rats, 
which  frequently  commit  fuch  great  depredations  on 
board  of  fhips,  and  have  fometimes  been  the  pccafion  of 
their  total  lofs. 

The  Ferret,  though  eafily  tamed,  is  foon  irritated. — Its 
odour  is  fetid  -,  its  nature  voracious ;  it  is  tame  without 
attachment;  and  fuch  is  its  appetite  for  blood,  that  it 
has  been  known  to  attack  and  kill  children  in  the  cradle. 
— ^When  angry,  it  is  apt  to  bite ;  and  the  wound  is  difll- 
cult  to  cure. 

The  Madagafcar  Weafel,  or  Vanftre  of  M.  Buffon,  may 
be  referred  to  this  fpecies ;  to  which  its  fize  and  form 
are  ftrikingly  fimilar. — It  is  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length :  The  hair  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  mixed  with 
black :  It  differs  from  the  Ferret  in  the  number  of  its 
grinding-teeth,  which  amount  to  twelve  ;  whereas,  in  the 
Ferret,  there  are  but  eight :  The  tail  is  longer  than  that 
of  the  Ferret,  and  better  furnifhed  with  hair. 

The  fame  author  mentions  another  animal  of  tliis  fpe- 
cies under  the  name  of  the  Nemsy  which  is  a  native  of 
Arabia. — It  refembles  the  Ferret  in  every  thing  but  the 
colour,  being  of  a  dark-brown,  mixed  with  white ;  the 
belly  is  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  without  any  mixture  j 
the  prevailing  colour  on  the  head  and  round  the  eyes  is  a 
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clear  yellow  ;  on  the  nofe,  cheeks,  and  other  parts  of  the 
face  where  the  hair  is  ftiort,  a  tin£ture  of  brown  more  or 
lefs  prevails,  and  terminates  gradually  above  the  eyes ; 
the  legs  are  covered  with  (hort  hair,  of  a  deep-yellow  co- 
lour ;  on  each  foot  there  are  four  toes,  and  a  fmall  one 
behind ;  the  claws  are  fmall  and  black ;  the  tail,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  length  of  that  of  the  Ferret,  is 
very  thick  at  its  origin,  terminates  in  a  point,  and  is  co- 
vered with  long  hair,  fimilar  to  that  on  the  body. 
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THE  FOUMART, 

[Mujlela  Putoriusj  Lin. — Le  Piitoisy  BuiF.) 

So  called  from  its  offenfive  fmell,  as  well  as  to  diftln- 
guifli  it  from  the  Martin,  to  which  it  bears  a  flrong  re- 
femblance.     It  is  likewife  called  the  Polecat^  or  Fitchet. 

Its  length  is  about  feventeen  inches,  exclufive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  fix  inches ;  its  eyes  are  fmall,  very  bril- 
liant, and,  when  the  animal  is  irritated  or  afraid,  fhine  in 
the  dark  with  fingular  luftre  ;  its  ears  are  fnort,  broad, 
and  tipt  with  v/hite  on  their  edges  \  it  is  wliite  about  the 
mouth  •,  the  reft  of  the  body,  is  for  tlie  moft  part  of  a 
deep-chocolate  colour ;  the  fides  are  covered  with  hairs 
of  two  colours ;  the  ends  being  dark  like  the  reft  of  the 
body,  and  the  middle  of  a  full  tawny  colour. 

The  fhape  of  the  Foumart,  like  all  others  of  this  ge- 
nus, is  long  and  flender,  the  nofe  iharp-pointed,  and  the 
legs  Ihort  •,  the  toes  are  long,  and  the  claws  Iharp.     It  i^ 
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in  every  refpe£l  admirably  formed  for  that  peculiar  mode 
of  life  afligiied  to  it  by  the  all-wife  Author  of  Nature. 

It  is  vci-y  active  and  nimble,  runs  very  faft,  and  will 
creep  up  the  fides  of  walls  with  great  agility.  In  run- 
ning, its  belly  fcems  to  touch  the  ground ;  in  preparing 
to  jump,  it  arches  its  back,  and  makes  its  fpring  with 
great  force. 

It  is  very  deflru61:ive  to  poultry,  pigeons,  and  young 
game  of  all  kinds.  It  makes  great  havock  amongft  Rab- 
bits ;  and  its  thirfl:  for  blood  is  fo  great,  that  it  kills  ma- 
ny more  than  it  can  eat.  One  or  two  of  tlicm  will  al- 
moft  deftroy  a  whole  warren. 

It  is  never  feen  abroad  in  the  day-time,  unlefs  forced 
from  its  hole ;  and  is  feldom  hunted  but  in  the  winter, 
being  at  that  feafon  eafily  found  by  tracing  its  footfteps 

in   the  fnow. It  generally  refides  in  woods  or  thick 

brakes ;  where  it  burrows  under  ground,  forming  a  flial- 
low  retreat  about  two  yards  in  length,  commonly  ending 
among  the  roots  of  trees. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  it  frequents  houfes,  barns,  Sec. 
feeding  on  poultry,  eggs,  and  fometimes  milk. — But  it 
has  another  mode  of  procuring  fubfiilence,  which  has 
hitherto  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the  naturalift ;  and 
which,  though  fingular,  we  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of;, 
During  a  fevere  florm,  one  of  thefe  animals  was  traced 
in  the  fnow  from  the  fide  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole,  at  fome 
diftance  from  it :  As  it  was  obferved  to  have  made  fre- 
quent trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  feen  in  the 
fnow  which  could  not  eafily  be  accounted  for,  it  was 
thought  a  matter  worthy  of  greater  attention  :  Its  hole 
was  accordingly  examined,  the  Foumart  taken,  and  ele- 
ven fine  eels  were  difcovered  to  be  the  fruits  of  its  noc- 
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turnal  excurfions.  The  marks  in  the  fnow  were  found 
to  have  been  made  by  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the  crea- 
ture's mouth. 

From  the  above  curious  circumftance,  we  have  given 
a  reprefentation  of  this  animal  (which  was  drawn  from 
the  life)  in  pofTeffion  of  this  fingular  booty. — It  may  be 
matter  of  amufing  invelligation  for  fome  future  naturalifl: 
to  enquire  by  what  arts  this  wily  animal  finds  a  booty  fo 
apparently  difficult  to  attain. 

In  attending  to  the  in{lin£l:ive  faculties  of  animals, 
there  is  room  for  deep  and  diligent  enquiry  *,  and,  though 
our  progrefs  is  liable  to  many  interruptions,  it  is  a  de- 
lightful talk  to  follow  the  workings  of  Nature  through  all 
her  intricate  and  curious  windings :  Every  ftep  we  gain 
is  a  fufficient  reward  for  our  trouble,  and  leads  us  to 
admire  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  that  Difpenfatiou 
which  furniihes  every  creature  with  fufficient  and  ample 
powers  to  provide  for  all  its  wants,  neceffities,  and  com- 
forts. 

The  female  Foumart  brings  forth  in  the  fummer,  ge- 
nerally five  or  fix  at  a  time.  She  fuckles  them  but  a 
Ihort  time,  and  accuftoms  them  early  to  live  upon  bjood 
and  eggs. 

Though  the  fmell  of  thb  animal  is  rank  and  difagree- 
able,  even  to  a  proverb,  yet  the  Ikin  is  dreft  with  the  hair 
on,  and  ufed  as  other  furs,  without  retaining  its  ofFenfive 
odour. 

The  Foumart  is  very  fierce  and  bold.  When  attacked 
by  a  Dog,  it  will  defend  itfelf  with  great  fpirit,  attack  in 
its  turn,  and  faften  upon  the  nofe  of  its  enemy  with  fo 
keen  a  bite,  as  frequently  to  oblige  him  to  defift. 
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THE  PINE-WEASEL,  OR  YELLOW-BREASTED 
MARTIN, 

{La  MartCy  BufF.) 


Inhabits  the  North  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America:  It 
is  likewife  found  in  Great-Britain,  but  is  not  numerous 
there. — It  lives  chiefly  in  large  forefls,  efpecially  where 
the  pine-tree  abounds,  of  the  tops  of  which  it  is  very 
fond, 

North-America  abounds  with  thefe  animals.  Prodi- 
gious numbers  of  their  Ikins  are  annually  imported  from 
thence :  Above  thirty  thoufand  fkins  have  been  brought 
over  from  Canada  in  one  year,  and  from  Hudfon's  Bay 
nearly  fifteen  thoufand  in  the  fame  time. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Pine-Weafel  and 
the  Martin  is  in  the  colour.  The  breaft  of  the  former  is 
yellow ;  the  colour  of  the  body  much  darker ;  and  the 
fur,  in  general,  greatly  fuperior  in  finenefs,  beauty,  and 
value. 
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THE  MARTIN, 

{Miijela  Marie,  L\n.— La  Foui/ie,  BufF.) 

Is  much  more  common  in  this  country  than  the  Pine- 
Weafel. — It  lives  wholly  in  woods,  and  breeds  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees.  It  produces  from  four  to  fix  young  ones 
at  a  time. 

This  fpecies  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  Weafel 
kind.  Its  head  is  fmall,  and  elegantly  formed  ;  its  eyes 
are  lively :  and  its  motions  quick  and  graceful. 

When  taken  young,  it  is  eafily  tamed,  and  becomes 
extremely  playful  and  good-humoured.  Its  attachment, 
however,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  It  readily  takes 
advantage  of  the  firft  opportunity  to  regain  its  liberty, 
and  retire  t6  the  woods,  its  natural  haunts. 

The  food  of  the  Martin  is  much  the  fame  with  other 
animals  of  its  kind.  It  makes  inceflant  war  with  Rats, 
Mice,  and  other  vermin  :  Poultry,  game,  and  fmall  birds, 
are  its  conftant  prey :  It  feeds  alfo  on  grain,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  honey. 

M.  BufFon  tells  us  of  ojie  of  them  that  he  had  tamed, 
which,  he  remarks,  drank  frequently.  It  fometimes  flept 
two  days  fucceffively,  and  at  other  times  would  continue 
awake  as  long.  In  preparing  itfelf  for  fleep,  it  folded 
itfelf  up  in  a  round  form,  and  covered  its  head  with  its- 
tail.  When  awake,  its  motions  were  fo  violent,  fo  con- 
ftant, and  fo  troublefome,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  keep 
it  chained.  From  the  flexibility  of  its  body,  it  eafily 
eluded  its  fetters  j  and,  after  returning  once  or  twice,  at 
lail  abfented  itfelf  entirely. 
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The  Martin  is  about  eighteen  inches  long  j  the  tail 
ten,  and  full  of  hair,  efpecially  towards  the  end,  which 
is  thick  and  bufliy  ;  the  ears  are  broad,  rounded,  and 
open  ;  the  body  is  covered  with  a  thick  fur,  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour  J  the  head  brown,  mixed  with  red  j  the 
throat  and  breaft  are  white ;  the  belly  is  of  the  fame  co- 
lour with  the  back,  but  a  little  paler  5  the  feet  are  broad, 
and  covered  on  the  under  .fide  with  a  thick  fur ;  the 
claws  white,  large,  and  fliarp,  well  adapted  for  climbing 
trees,  which  in  this  country  are  its  conftant  refidence. 

The  Ikin  and  excrements  have  an  agreeable  mufky 
fcent,  and  are  entirely  free  from  that  ranknefs  which  is 
fo  difgufting  in  other  animals  of  this  kind.  Its  fur  is  va- 
luable, and  in  high  eftimation. 
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THE  SABLE, 

[Mujiela  Zibellinay  Lin. — La  Zibelwe^  Buff.) 


So  highly  efteemed  for  its  fkin,  is  a  native  of  the  fnowy 
regions  of  the  North :  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Siberia, 
Kamfchatka,  and  fome  of  the  iflands  which  he  between 
that  country  and  Japan.     It  is  alfo  found  in  Lapland. 

The  darkefl  furs  are  the  moft  valuable.  A  fingle  fkin, 
though  not  above  four  inches  broad,  is  fometimes  valued 
as  high  as  fifteen  pounds.  The  fable  differs  from  all 
other  furs  in  this,  that  the  hair  turns  with  equal  eafe  to 
either  fide. 

The  Sable  refembles  the  Martin  in  form,  and  is  about 
the  fame  fize.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  earth,  by  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  under  the  roots  of  trees.  It  makes 
its  neft  of  mofs,  fmall  twigs,  and  grafs. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  fpring,  and  produces 
from  three  to  five  at  one  time.  Sometimes,  like  the 
Martin,  it  forms  its  neft  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

It  is  very  lively  and  a61:ive,  and  leaps  with  great  agi- 
lity from  tree  to  tree,  in  purfuit  of  fmall  birds,  wood- 
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cocks,  fquirrelsj  Sec.     It  like  wife  lives  upon  rats,  fifhes, 
pine  tops,  and  wild  fruits. 

It  is  affirmed  by  naturalifts,  that  tlic  Sable  is  not  a- 
verfe  to  the  water  ;  and,  from  the  finenefs  and  clofenefs 
of  its  fur,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  much 
accuftomed  to  that  element,  from  which  it  alfo  derives 
a  part  of  its  fubfiftence  :  And  as  a  farther  proof  that  this 
animal  is  in  fome  degree  amphibious,  we  are  told  by  tra- 
vellers*, that  it  is  very  numerous  in  fmall  iflands,  where 
the  hunters  go  in  quell  of  them.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Ariftotle  as  a  water  animal,  and  is  defcribed  by  him  un- 
der the  name  oi  Sather'ms. 

The  hunting  of  the  Sables  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  cri- 
minals confined  to  the  defart  regions  of  Siberia,  or  by 
foldiers  fent  thither  for  that  purpofe,  who  generally  re- 
main there  feveral  years.  They  are  obliged  to  furnifh  a 
certain  quantity  of  furs,  and  Ihoot  with  a  fingle  ball, 
to  injure  the  ikin  as  little  as  poffible.  They  frequently 
take  them  in  traps,  or  kill  them  with  blunt  arrows. — As 
an  encouragement  to  the  hunters,  they  are  allowed  to 
{liare  among  themfelves  whatever  fkins  they  take  above 
the  allotted  number  ;  and  this,  in  a  few  years,  amounts 
to  a  confiderable  premium. ^^rhe  hunters  form  them- 
felves into  fmall  troops,  each  of  which  is  directed  by  a 
leader  of  their  own  chufing. 

The  feafon  of  hunting  is  from  November  to  February ; 
for  at  that  time  the  Sables  are  in  the  highefl  perfection : 
Thofe  caught  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  are  full  of 
ftiort  hairs,  and  are  fold  at  inferior  prices.      The  bell 

*'  Avril's  Travels,  p.  140. 
R2 
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fkins  are  fuch  as  have  only  long  hair,  which  is  always 
black,  and  of  a  glofly  brightnefs.  Old  furs  do  not  retain 
their  glofs. — Both  t\\c  Ruflians  and  Chinefe  have  a  me- 
thod of  dying  their  furs ;  but  the  dyed  fables  are  eafdy 
dlfcovercd,  having  neither  the  fmoothnefs  nor  the  briglit- 
nefs  of  the  natural  h;iir. 

The  bellies  of  Sables,  which  are  fold  in  pairs,  are 
about  two  fingers  in  breadth,  and  are  tied  together  in 
bundles  of  forty  pieces,  which  arc  fold  at  from  one  to 
two  pounds  ft<^rling.  The  tails  are  fold  by  the  hundred, 
from  four  to  eight  pounds. 

There  are  inftances  of  Sables  being  found  of  a  fnowy 
whitenefs ;  but  they  are  rare,  and  bought  only  as  curi- 
ofities. 

The  hunters  of  thefe  animals  are  frequently  obliged  to 
endure  the  utmoft  extremity  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the 
purfuit  of  their  booty.  They  penetrate  deep  into  im- 
menfe  woods,  where  they  have  no  other  method  of  find- 
ing their  way  baok  but  by  marking  the  trees  as  they  ad- 
vance :  If  this  fhould  by  any  means  fail  them,  they  are 
inevitably  loft.  They  fometimes  trace  the  Sables  on  the 
new-fallen  fnow  to  their  holes,  place  their  nets  at  the 
entrance,  and  wait  frequently  two  or  three  days  before 
the  animal  comes  out. — It  has  happened  by  the  failure 
of  their  provifions,  that  thefe  poor  wretches  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necefTity  of  tying  thin  boards  tight  to  their 
ftomachs  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite. — Such  are 
the  hardfhips  our  fellow-creatures  undergo  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  the  vain  and  luxuriant ! 

An  animal,  fimilar  to  the  Sable,  is  mentioned  by  Mr 
Pennant  under  the  name  of  the  FiJJjer.  It  is  found  in 
North-America  j   and,  by  the  number  of  ikins  imported. 
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mufl;  be  very  numerous  there,  nearly  fix  hundred  of  them 
having  been  brought  in  one  feafon  from  New- York  and 
PenfyWania. — The  hair  on  the  body  is  mollly  black ;  ,tl\e 
fides  brown  ;  the  ears  are  broad  and  round,  daiVy  on 
their  outfides,  and  edged  with  white  ;  the  face  and  fides 
of  the  neck  pale-brown,  mixed  with  black  ;  the  feet  are 
very  broad,  and  covered  with  hair,  even  to  their  foles ; 
the  tail  is  full  and  bufliy  ;  the  length,  from  nofe  to  tail, 
is  twenty-eight  inches  ;  the  tail  fcventecn. 


THE  ICHNEUMON. 

{Viverra  Ichneumon^  Lin. — La  Matigoujie,  Buff.) 

This  animal,  in  Egypt,  is  domeftic,  Hke  the  Cat ;  and 
is  retained  by  the  natives  for  the  fame  ufeful  purpofes  of 
clearing  their  houfes  of  rats  and  mice. — With  all  tlie 
ftrength  and  agility  of  the  Cat,  it  has  a  more  general  ap- 
petite for  carnage.  It  attacks,  without  dread,  the  moft 
deadly  ferpents,  and  preys  on  every  noxious  reptile  of 
the  torrid  zone,  which  it  feizes  and  kills  with  great  avi- 
dity.— It  is  faid,  that  when  it  is  wounded  by  a  ferpcfit, 
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and  begins  to  feci  the  effect  of  the  poifon,  it  immediate- 
ly has  recourfe  to  a  certain  root,  which  the  Indians  call 
after  its  name,  and  aflert  that  it  is  an  antidote  for  the 
bite  of  any  venomous  reptile. 

The  Ichneumon  is  the  moll  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Crocodile  :  It  dellroys  its  eggs,  which  it  digs  out  of  the 
fand,  where  they  arc  laid  to  hatch  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun ;  and  kills  great  numbers  of  young  Crocodiles  foon 
after  their  production,  before  they  are  able  to  reach  the 
water.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
worfliipped  this  animal,  and  ranked  the  Ichneumon  a- 
mong  thofe  deities  that  were  mofl  propitious  to  them. 

In  its  domeflic  (late,  it  is  perfedlly  tame  and  gentle. 
M.  d'Obfonville  fpeaks  of  one  which  he  reared  from  a 
voung  one.  It  became  tamer  than  a  Cat,  was  obedient 
to  the  call  of  its  mailer,  and  followed  him  wherever  he 
went.  One  day  he  brought  a  fmall  water-ferpent  alive, 
being  defirous  to  know  how  far  its  inftincl  would  carry 
it  againft  a  being  with  whom  it  was  hitherto  entirely  un- 
acquainted. Its  firft  emotion  feemed  to  be  aftonifhment 
mixed  with  anger :  Its  hair  became  txcGt  j  in  an  inftant 
it  flipped  behind  the  reptile  ;  and,  with  remarkable  fwift- 
nefs  and  agility,  leaped  upon  its  headj  feized  it,  and 
cruflied  it  with  its  teeth.  This  firft  efTay  feemed  to  have 
awakened  in  it  its  natural  appetite  for  blood,  which  till 
tiien  had  given  way  to  the  gentlenefs  of  its  education : 
It  no  longer  fuiTered  the  poultry,  among  which  it  was 
brought  up,  to  pafs  unregarded ;  but  took  the  filrft  oppor- 
tunity, v/hen  it  was  alone,  to  ftrangle  them :  It  eat  a  part 
of  their  flefh,  and  drank  only  the  blood  of  others. 

Thefe  animals  are  numerous  in  all.  the  fouthern  re- 
gions of  Afia,  from  Egypt  to  the  ifland  of  Java :   They 
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are  alfo  found  in  Africa,  in  the  country  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. — ^They  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  are 
fond  of  fifh,  are  faid  to  take  the  water  hke  an  Otter,  and 
will  continue  in  it  a  confiderable  time  without  rifing  to 
take  breath. 

The  Ichneumon  varies  in  fi^e.  The  domeftic  kind  is 
generally  larger  than  thofe  that  are  wild,  and  its  colours 
more  variegated.  It  is  in  general  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  Cat ;  fomewhat  longer  In  the  body,  and  (horter 
in  the  legs.  Its  fur  contains  tints  of  white,  brown, 
fawn-colour,  and  a  dirty  filver-gray,  which  altogether 
form  a  mixture  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Its  form  is 
like  that  of  the  Polecat.  Its  eyes  are  fmall,  but  inflamed, 
and  fparkle  with  a  fingular  vivacity  •,  its  nofe  is  long  and 
flender ;  its  ears  fmall,  rounded,  and  almoft  naked  ;  its 
tail  is  very  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  tapers  to  a  point  j  un- 
derneath the  tail  is  an  orifice,  from  which  a  moft  fetid 
humour  is  fecreted ;  its  claws  are  long. — It  darts  upon 
its  prey  like  an  arrow,  and  feizes  it  with  inevitable  cer- 
tainty. 

It  has  a  fmall  foft  voice,  fomewhat  like  a  murmur; 
and,  unlefs  ftruck  or  Irritated,  never  exerts  it.  When 
it  fleeps,  it  folds  itfelf  up  like  a  ball,  and  is  not  eafily 
awaked.  It  frequently  fits  up  like  a  Squirrel,  and  feeds 
itfelf  with  its  fore  feet  -,  catches  any  thing  that  is  thrown 
to  it  j  and  will  often  feign  itfelf  dead,  till  Its  prey  come 
within  its  reach. 
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«minu\i>\i\>Hiv 


THE    FOSSANE. 

{La  FoJJane^  BufF.)  ■     ' 

Is  rather  fmaller  than  the  Martin.  Its  body  Is  flender, 
and  covered  with  hair  of  an  afli  colour,  r^ixed  with  taw- 
ny J  the  fides  of  the  face  are  black ;  at  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  there  are  four  black  lines,  extending  from 
thence  toward  the  flioulders ;  the  tail  is  long,  and  annu- 
lated  with  black ;  Its  eye  is  full,  round,  and  black,  which 
gives  it  a  wild  and  mifchievous  afpe61:. 

It  inhabits  the  iiland  of  Madagafcar,  Guinea,  Cochin- 
china,  and  the  Philippine  Ifles.  It  feeds  on  llefh  and 
fruits,  but  prefers  the  latter,  and  is  peculiarly  fond  of 
bananas.     It  is  very  fierce,  and  not  eafily  tamed. 

In  Guinea,  It  is  called  the  Berhe ;  and,  by  Europeans, 
the  Wine-bibber^  being  very  greedy  of  palm-wine. — When 
young,  its  flelh  is  reckoned  very  good  to  cat. 
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THE  SKUNK. 


{Viverra  Putorius,  Lin. — Le  ConepatCy  BufF.) 


It  is  called  the  Chhiche  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  and  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  Cat.  Its  nofe  is  long  and 
flender,  and  extends  a  confiderable  way  beyond  the  lower 
jaw  -,  its  ears  are  large,  fliort,  and  rounded  ;  a  white 
ftripe  extends  from  the  nofe  over  the  forehead  and  along 
the  back,  where  it  is  interfered  with  a  fmall  line  of 
black,  commencing  at  the  tail,  and  extending  upwards 
along  the  middle  of  the  back ;  its  belly  and  legs  are 
black  ;  its  hair  is  long,  efpecially  on  the  tail,  which  is 
thick  and  bufliy. 

It  inhabits  Peru,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South- 
America  ;  and  is  likewife  found  in  North-America,  as 
far  as  Canada. 

It  is  remarkable  for  a  moil  intolerable,  fufFocating,  fe- 
tid vapour,  which  it  emits  from  behind,  when  attacked, 
purfued,  or  frightened.  The  flench  of  this  effluvia  is  in- 
fupportable,  and  is  the  creature's  bed  means  of  defence. 
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There  are  three  or  four  varieties,  mentioned  by  M. 
Buffon  under  the  name  of  the  Stinking  Polecats ;  all  of 
which  poflefs  this  wonderful  faculty  of  annoying  their 
enemies  from  tlie  fame  quarter. 

Some  turn  their  tail  to  their  purfuers,  and  emit  a  mod 
horrible  ftench,  which  keeps  both  Dogs  and  men  at  a 
confiderable  diftance.  Others  eje£l  their  urine  to  the 
diftance  of  feveral  feet  j  and  it  is  of  fo  virulent  a  qua- 
lity, as  almoft  to  occafion  blindnefs,  if  any  of  it  fliould 
happen  to  fall  into  the  eyes.  Clothes  infe£led  with  it, 
retain  the  fmell  for  many  days :  No  walhing  can  make 
them  fweet  •,  but  they  mud  be  even  buried  in  frefh  foil 
before  they  can  be  thoroughly  cleanfed.  Dogs  that  are 
not  properly  bred,  turn  back  as  foon  as  they  perceive  the 
fmell :  Thofe  that  have  been  accuflomed  to  it,  will  kill 
the  animal ;  but  are  obliged  to  relieve  themfelves  by 
thrufting  their  nofes  into  the  ground. 

The  Stijlingy  or  Squajfji  which  is  the  fecond  variety,  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  Skunk,  Its  hair  is  long, 
and  of  a  deep-brown  colour.  It  lives  in  holes  and  clefts 
of  rocks,  where  the  female  brings  forth  her  young.  It  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  feeds  on  beetles,  worms,  and 
fmall  birds.  It  deftroys  poultry,  of  which  it  only  eats 
the  brains.  When  afraid  or  irritated,  it  voids  the  fame 
offenfive  kind  of  odour,  which  no  creature  dares  venture 
to  approach.  Profeflbr  Kalm  was  in  danger  of  being 
fuffocated  by  one  that  was  purfued  into  a  houfe  where  he 
llept ;  and  it  afFe6led  the  cattle  fo  much,  that  they  bel- 
lowed through  pain.  Another,  which  was  killed  by  a 
maid-fervant  in  a  cellar,  fo  afFciSled  her  with  its  flench, 
that  flie  lay  ill  for  feveral  days :    All  the  provifions  that 
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were  in  the  place  were  fo  tainted  by  the  firsell,  as  to  be 
utterly  unfit  for  ufe. 

Another  variety  is  called  the  Conepate^  and  is,  perhaps, 
no  more  than  the  female  of  the  laft-mentioned  animal. 
It  is  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  dliFers  chiefly  from  the 
Squafli  in  being  marked  with  five  parallel  white  lines, 
which  run  along  its  back  and  fides  from  head  to  tail. 

It  is  a  native  of  North-America. — When  attacked,  it 
briftles  up  its  hair,  throws  itfelf  into  a  round  form,  and 
emits  an  odour  which  no  creature  can  fupport. 

The  lall  of  this  peftiferous  family  which  we  fhall  men- 
tion is  the  Zorilla. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  New-Spain.,  where  it  is  cal- 
led the  Mariputa,  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oronoque;  and,  although  extremely  beautiful,  it  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  mofl  offenfive  of  all  creatures.  Its  bo- 
dy is  beautifully  marked  with  white  ftripes  upon  a  black 
ground,  running  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  from  whence  they  are  crofled  with  other  white 
bands,  which  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
flanks  :  Its  tail  is  long  and  bufliy,  black  as  far  as  the 
middle,  and  white  to  its  extremity.  It  is  an  a£live  and 
mifchievous  little  animal.  Its  flench  is  faid  to  extend  to 
a  confiderable  diftance,  and  is  fo  powerful,  as  to  over- 
come even  the  Panther  of  America,  which  is  one  of  its 
greateft  enemies. 

Notwithftanding  this  offenfive  quality  in  thefe  animals, 
tliey  are  frequently  tamed,  and  will  follow  their  maflier. 
They  do  not  emit  their  odour,  unlefs  when  beaten  or  ir- 
ritated. They  are  frequently  killed  by  the  native  In- 
dians, who  immediately  cut  away  the  noxious  glands  j 
thereby  preventing  the  flefli,  which  is  good  eating,  from 
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being  infe£led.     Its  tafle  is  faid  nearly  to  refenible  the 
flavour  of  a  young  Pig. 
of  their  fkins. 


The  favage  Indians  make  puvfes 


THE  GENET, 

[Viverra  Genetta,  Lin. — La  Gctieite^  Buff.) 

Is  as  much  dlflinguifhed  for  die  agreeable  perfume  which 
it  yields,  as  thofe  we  have  jufl  defcribed  are  for  the  rank- 
eft  and  moft  difagreeable  odour  in  nature. 

The  body  of  the  Genet  is  longer  than  that  of  tlie  Mar- 
tin •,  its  head  is  long  and  flender,  with  a  fliarp  muzzle ; 
its  ears  are  a  little  pointed ;  its  hair  foft,  fmooth,  and 
iliining ;  of  a  tawny-red  colour,  fpotted  with  black  j  a- 
long  the  ridge  of  the  back  there  is  a  kind  of  mane  of 
long  hair,  which  forms  a  black  line  from  head  to  tail ; 
the  fpots  on  die  fides  are  round  and  diftin6l,  thofe  on 
.the  back  almoft  ciofe ;  its  tail  is  long,  and  marked  with 
feven  or  eight  rings  of  black.  From  an  orifice  beneath 
its  tail,  it  yields  a  kind  of  perfume,  wliich  fmells  faintly 
ef  mufk. 
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It  is  found  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Spain. — ^We  are  told 
by  Belon,  that  he  faw  Genets  in  the  houfes  at  Conflan- 
tinople  as  tame  as  Cats ;  and  that  they  were  ufeful  to  the 
inhabitants  in  deftroying  Rats,  Mice,  and  other  vermin. 

It  is  a  mod  beautiful,  cleanly,  and  induftrious  animal, 
and  very  a6tive  in  purfuing  its  prey.  Its  nature  is  mild 
and  gentle,  its  colours  beautifully  variegated,  and  its  fur 
valuable.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe 
animals  that,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  might  be- 
come a  ufeful  addition  to  our  ftock  of  domeflic  quadru- 
peds. 
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THE  CIVET, 
{Viverra  Zibethai  Lin. — La  CIvettej  BufF.) 

Is  larger  than  the  Genet,  and  yields  a  perfume  in  much 
greater  quantities,  and  of  a  ftronger  quality. 

Though  originally  a  native  of  the  warm  climates  of 
Africa  or  Afia,  it  can  live  in  temperate,  and  even  in  cold 
countries  ;  but  it  muft  be  fed  with  nourifliing  diet,  and 
carefully  defended  againft  the  feverities  of  the  weather. 

Numbers  of  them  are  kept  in  Holland,  for  the  purpofe 
of  collecting  this  valuable  perfume.  The  civet  procured 
at  Amfterdam  is  more  efleemed  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  Levant,  or  India,  being  lefs  adulterated. — To 
colle£\:  this  perfume,  the  Civet  is  put  into  a  cage,  fo  nar- 
row, that  it  cannot  turn  itfelf :  The  cage  is  opened  at 
one  end,  and  the  animal  drawn  backwards  by  the  tail, 
and  fecurely  held  by  its  hind  legs  :  A  fmall  fpoon  is  then 
introduced  into  the  pouch  which  contains  the  perfume, 
with  which  it  is  carefully  fcraped,  and  the  matter  put  in- 
to a  vefl'el  properly  fecured.  This  operation  is  perform- 
ed two  or  three  times  a  week. 
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The  quantity  of  odorous  humour  depends  much  on  the 
quality  of  the  nourifhment  and  the  appetite  of  the  ani- 
mal, wliich  always  produces  more  in  pi'oportion  to  the 
goodnefs  of  its  food.  Boiled  fleili,  eggs,  rice,  fmall  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  particularly  filli,  are  the  kinds  of  food 
the  Civet  moflly  delights  in ;  and  tliefe  ought  to  be  va- 
ried, fo  as  to  excite  its  appetite,  and  preferve  its  health. 
It  requires  very  little  water ;  and,  though  it  drinks  fel- 
dom,  it  difcharges  its  urine  frequently.  It  is  fomewhat 
remarkable,  that  in  this  operatian  the  male  is  not  to  be 
diflingulflied  from  the  female. — From  this  circumftance, 
it  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  was  the  Hyena  of  the  an- 
cients j  and  it  is  certain,  that  moft  of  the  fables  related 
concerning  that  monfter  are  in  a  certain  way  applicable 
to  the  Civet. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  pomatum 
of  the  Civet,  and  afcribed  to  it  certain  powers  of  exciting 
iove ;  for  which  pui-pofe  it  ftill  conftitutes  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  Eaft. 

What  has  been  fabuloufly  related  concerning  the  un- 
certainty of  fex  in  the  Hyena,  applies  much  more  ftrong- 
ly  to  the  Civet ;  for  in  the  male  nothing  appears  exter- 
nally but  three  apertures,  fo  perfedlly  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  female,  that  it  is  Impoffible  to  diftinguilh  the  fex 
other  wife  than  by  diffe^llon. 

The  perfume  of  this  animal  is  fo  flrong,  that  it  infe£ls 
every  part  of  its  body :  The  hair  and  the  Ikin  are  fo  tho- 
roughly penetrated  with  it,  that  they  retain  it  long  after 
being  taken  from  the  body.  If  a  perfon  be  fliut  up  in 
the  fame  apartment,  it  is  almoft  infupportable ;  and, 
when  heated  with  rage,  it  becomes  ftill  more  pungent. 
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The  Civet  is  naturally  favage,  and  fomewhat  fero- 
cious ;  yet  it  is  eafily  tamed,  fo  as  to  be  handled  with- 
out danger. 

The  teeth  are  flrong  and  fharp ;  but  its  claws  arc 
weak.  It  is  very  a£live  and  nimble,  leaps  like  a  Cat, 
and  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs.  It  lives  by  hunting ;  fur- 
prifes  fmall  animals  and  birds ;  and,  like  the  Weafel, 
will  fometimes  ileal  into  the  yard,  and  carry  off  poultry. 
— Its  eyes  fhine  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  it 
can  fee  well  enough  to  purfue  its  prey  during  the  night, 
as  it  is  known  to  be  moil  a6live  at  that  time. 

The  Civet  is  very  proliiic  in  its  native  climate ;  but, 
though  it  lives  and  produces  its  perfume  in  temperate  re- 
gions, it  is  never  known  to  breed  there. — Its  voice  is 
Itronger  than  that  of  the  Cat,  and  has  fome  refemblance 
to  the  cry  of  an  enraged  Dog. 
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ij/ujijmii~'i."iiiilliiiii;ijiiium.u''' 


THE  ZIBET, 
{Le  Zihet^  BufF.) 

Is  fo  fimilar  to  the  Civet,  as  to  be  confidered  by  fome 
authors  as  only  a  variety  of  that  animal ;  and  it  muft  be 
allovi^ed,  that  they  have  many  eflential  relations,  both 
in  their  external  and  internal  ftru61:ure  ;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  by  fuch  diftinguifhing  charaderiftics, 
as  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  two  diftinft  fpecies. 
The  ears  of  the  Zibet  are  larger  and  more  ereft ;  and  its 
muzzle  is  thinner  and  flatter :  Its  body  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  Civet ;  and  its  tail,  which  is  longer,  is  mark- 
ed with  annular  fpots,  like  that  of  the  Genet :  It  has  no 
mane  or  long  hair  on  the  neck  and  fpine  j  and  its  hair 
is  fhorter  and  fofter. 

The    perfume    of  the  Zibet  is  peculiarly  violent  and 

piercing,  beyond  that  of  either  the  Civet  or  the  Genet 

This  odorous  liquor  is  found  in  a  fiffure  near  the  organs 
of  generation.  It  is  a  thick  humour,  of  the  confidence 
of  pomatum ;  and,  though  very  ftrong,  is  agreeable, 
even  as  it  iffues  from  the  body  of  the  animal. — ^This  mat- 
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ter  of  the  Zibet  muft  not  be  confounded  with  muflc, 
which  is  a  fanguinous  humour,  derived  from  a  fpecies 
of  the  Roe-buck,  or  Goat  without  Horns*  ;  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Zibet,  but  its  flrong  per- 
fume. 


THE  SURICATE,  OR  FOUR-TOED  WEASEL, 

Is  rather  lefs  tlian  the  Rabbit;  it  pretty  much  refem- 
bles  the  Ichneumon,  both  in  fize  and  in  the  colour  of  its 
hair  •,  only  it  is  rougher,  and  its  tail  is  not  quite  fo  long. 
Its  upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  lower,  and  very 
pliant  and  moveable.     It  has  only  four  toes  on  each  foot. 

One  of  them,  in  the  pofleffion  of  M.  de  Seve,  was  ob- 
ferved  fometimes  to  walk  on  its  hind  legs,  and  frequent- 
ly to  fit  upright,  with  its  fore  feet  hanging  down  on  its 
bread. 

The  Suricate  is  carnivorous,  and  preys  on  fmall  ani- 
mals. It  is  fond  of  fifli,  and  flill  more  fo  of  eggs.  Like 
the  Squirrel,  it  makes  ufe  of  its  fore  paws  to  convey  its 
vi£luals  to  its  mouth.  In  drinking,  it  laps  like  a  Dog  j 
but  will  not  drink  water,  except  when  it  is  warm. 

*  See  page  irj. 
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That  kept  by  M.  de  Seve  was  extremely  playful  and 
familiar,  knew  its  own  name,  and  would  return  at  a  call. 
What  was  remarkable,  it  fecmed  to  have  an  averfion  to 
particular  perfons,  whom  it  would  always  bite  on  their 
approaching  it :  Some  people  were  fo  difagreeable  to  it, 
that  even  when  reftrained,  it  would  make  ufe  of  feveral 
artifices  to  come  near  enough  to  bite  them ;  and  when  it 
could  not  lay  hold  of  their  legs,  would  fly  at  their  fhoes 
or  petticoats.  When  difcontented,  it  makes  a  noife  like 
the  barking  of  a  whelp ;  and  when  pleafed  or  careflTed, 
would  utter  a  found  like  the  Ihaking  of  a  rattle. 


THE  RATEL, 

Described  by  Mr  Pennant  under  the  name  of  the  Fizz- 
lery  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  lives  chief- 
ly upon  honey,  and  is  endowed  with  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  difcovering  the  fecret  retreats  where  the  bees  depofit 
their  {lores.  About  fun-fet,  the  Ratel  is  particularly  at- 
tentive in  watching  the  motions  of  thefe  induftrious  in- 
fects ;  and,  having  obferved  their  route,  it  follows  with 
.great  care   die  direclion  in  which  they  fly.     It  is  fre- 
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quently  aflifted  in  difcovering  its  delicious  booty  by  a 
bird  called  the  Honey  Guide,  (cuculus  vuUcatorJ  which 
is  extremely  fond  both  of  honey  and  the  eggs  of  bees ) 
and,  in  the  purfuit  of  its  food,  excites  the  attention  of 
•the  Ratel  by  a  loud  grating  cry  of  cherr^  cherr^  cherr  ;  at 
the  fame  time  flying  flowly  on  towards  the  place  where 
the  fwarm  of  bees  have  taken  up  their  abode.  The  Ra- 
tel follows  the  found  with  great  attention ;  and  having 
plundered  the  neft,  leaves  fufhcient  behind  it  as  a  reward 
for  the  fervices  of  its  faithful  guide.  The  Ratel  is  well 
adapted  to  this  purpofe,  as  the  toughnefs  and  thicknefs 
of  its  ilcin  effectually  defends  it  from  the  flings  of  the 
bees.  On  this  account,  it  is  not  eafily  killed  j  for  its 
fkin  is  fo  loofely  attached  to  its  body,  that  when  feized 
by  a  hound,  it  gives  way,  and  the  animal  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  turning  round,  and  biting  its  alTailant,  which  it 
frequently  does  fo  feverely,  as  to  oblige  him  to  defift. 

The  Ratel,  according  to  Mr  Pennant,  is  two  feet  long 
from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  which  is  eight  inches  -,  its  legs 
are  fliort  j  on  each  foot  it  has  four  toes,  armed  with  long 
claws ;  thofe  on  the  fore  feet  are  above  an  inch  long,  and 
very  iliarp  ;  its  tongue  is  rough  \  it  has  no  ear-laps  ;  the 
orifice  of  the  ear  is  wide,  and  furrounded  by  a  callous 
rim ;  a  broad  ftripe,  of  an  afh-colour,  extends  along  the 
back  from  the  forehead  to  the  tail,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  black  hair  on  the  fides  and  belly  by  a  light-gray 
lift  running  from  behind  each  ear  to  the  tail.  It  bur- 
rows in  holes  under  ground,  is  faid  to  be  very  fetid,  and 
is  called  tlie  Stinhfjg  Badger  by  M.  de  la  Caille. 
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THE  COATI,  OR  BRAZILIAN  WEASEL, 
{Viverra  Nafua^  Lin. — Le  Coatij  Buff.) 


Has  fome  refemblance  to  the  Bear  in  the  length  of  its 
hind  legs,  in  the  form  of  its  feet,  in  the  bufliinefs  of  its 
hair,  and  in  the  ftru£ture  of  its  paws.  It  is  fmall.  Its 
tail  is  long,  and  variegated  with  different  colours  ;  its 
upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  lower,  and  very  pli- 
ant ;  its  ears  are  rounded ;  its  hair  is  fmooth,  foft,  and 
gloffy,  of  a  bright-bay  colour  j  and  its  breaft  is  whitifh, 

-Linnseus  defcribes  one  of  them,  which  he  kept  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  into  fub- 
jeftion.  It  was  very  obftinate  and  capricious.  It  killed 
the  poultry,  tore  off  their  heads,  and  fucked  their  blood. 
It  defended  itfelf  with  great  force  whenever  any  perfon 
attempted  to  lay  hold  of  it  contrary  to  its  inclination; 
and  it  ftuck  faft  to  the  legs  of  thofe  with  whom  it  was 
familiar,  when  it  wanted  to  ranfack  their  pockets,  an4 
carry  off  any  thing  that  it  found  in  them.     It  had  an  exn 
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treme  averfion  to  hog's  briftles,  and  the  fmalleft  brufli 
made  it  defift.  Its  mode  of  Uving  was  very  fmgular  :  It 
flept  from  midnight  to  noon,  kept  awake  the  reft  of  the 
day,  and  uniformly  walked  about  from  fix  in  the  evening 
till  midnight,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  weather. 
This  is  probably  the  time  afligned  by  Nature  to  this  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  for  procuring  their  food,  which  confifts 
chiefly  of  young  birds,  eggs,  and  fmall  animals. 

It  inhabits  Brazil  and  Guiana,  runs  up  trees  very  nim- 
bly, eats  like  a  Dog,  and  holds  its  food  between  its  fore 
legs  like  the  Bear. 

The  Coati  Hands  with  eafe  on  its  hind  feet. — It  is  faid 
to  gnaw  its  own  tail,  which  it  generally  carries  ere6l, 
and  fweeps  it  about  from  fide  to  fide. 
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THE  RACCOON, 

{Urfiis  Lotofy  Lin. — Le  Raton,  Buff.) 


Is  very  common  in  the  warm  regions  of  America.  It  is 
found  alfo  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica ;  from  whence 
great  numbers  of  them  frequently  defcend  into  the  plan- 
tations, and  make  great  havock  among  the  fugar-canes, 
of  which  they  are  particularly  fond.  The  planters  con- 
fider  thefe  animals  as  their  greateft  enemies,-  as  they  fre- 
quently do  infinite  mifchief  in  one  night's  excurfion  : — 
They  have  contrived  various  methods  of  deftroying  them, 
yet  ftill  they  propagate  in  fuch  numbers,  that  neither 
traps  nor  fire-arms  can  repel  them. 

The  Raccoon  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  Badger :  Its 
head  refembles  that  of  a  Fox,  but  its  ears  are  round  and 
much  fliorter,  and  its  upper  jaw  very  pointed,  and  lon- 
ger than  the  lower  :  Its  eyes,  which  are  large,  are  fur- 
rounded  with  two  broad  patches  of  black :  Its  body  is 
thick  and  fhort,  covered  with  long  hair,  black  at  the 
points,  and  gray  underneath ;    its  tail  is  long  and  bufliVi 
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and  marked  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  white  ;  its 
feet  and  toes  are  black. 

The  Raccoon  is  very  a6tive  and  nimble.  Its  claws, 
which  are  extremely  fliarp,  enable  it  to  climb  trees  with 
great  facility.  It  moves  forward  chiefly  by  bounding ; 
and,  though  it  proceeds  in  an  oblique  direction,  runs  ve- 
ry fwiftly. 

When  tamed,  it  is  good-natured  and  fportive ;  but  is 
almoft  conllantly  in  motion,  and  as  unlucky  and  inqui- 
fitive  as  a  Monkey,  examining  every  thing  with  its  paws, 
which  it  makes  ufe  of  as  hands  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing 
that  is  given  it,  and  to  carry  its  meat  to  its  mouth.  It 
fits  up  to  eat,  is  extremely  fond  of  fweet  things  and 
ftrong  liquors,  with  which  it  will  get  excefTively  drunk. 
It  has  all  the  cunning  of  the  Fox,  is  very  deftruftive  of 
poultry,  but  will  eat  all  forts  of  fruits,  grain,  and  roots. 
It  has  a  peculiar  method  of  dipping  every  thing  in  water 
it  intends  to  eat,  and  will  feldom  tafte  bread  till  it  be 
well  foaked.  It  opens  oyfters  with  aftonifhing  dexterity, 
feparates  the  fhells,  and  leaves  not  a  veftige  of  the  fifh. 
It  does  this  v/ithout  looking  at  the  oyfter,  but  places  it 
under  its  hind  paws,  and  with  its  fore  feet  fearches  for 
the  weakeft  part,  where  it  fixes  its  claws,  forces  it  open, 
and  fnatches  out  the  fifli.  It  likewife  devours  all  kinds 
of  infe^ls,  delights  in  hunting  fpiders,  and,  when  at  li- 
berty in  a  garden,  will  eat  grafhoppers,  fnails,  worms, 
&c.  It  is  very  cleanly,  and  always  retires  to  obey  the 
calls  of  Nature.  It  is  familiar,  and  even  carefling,  leaps 
upon  thofe  It  Is  fond  of,  plays  fportively,  and  moves  a- 
l^out  with  great  agility. 

This  animal  is  hunted  for  its  (kin,  which  is  next  in  va- 
lue to  that  of  the  j^eaver  for  making  hats. 
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THE  BADGER. 

(Urfus  Meksj  Lin. — Le  Blaireau,  ou  Tatfofiy  BufF.) 


Although  Nature  has  furnifhed  this  animal  with  for- 
midable weapons  of  offence,  and  has  befides  given  it 
ftrength  fufficient  to  ufe  them  with  great  effeft,  it  is 
notwithftariding  very  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  ;  and,  un- 
lefs  attacked,  employs  them  only  for  its  fupport. 

The  Badger  retires  to  the  moft  fecret  recefles  ;  where 
it  digs  its  hole,  and  forms  its  habitation  under  ground. — 
Its  food  confifts  chiefly  of  roots,  fruits,  grafs,  infefts,  and 
frogs.  It  is  charged  with  deftroying  Lambs  and  Rabbits, 
but  there  feems  to  be  no  other  reafon  to  confider  it  as  a 
beaft  of  prey,  than  the  analogy  between  its  teeth  and 
thofe  of  carnivorous  animals. 

Few  creatures  defend  themfelves  better,  or  bite  with 
greater  keennefs,  than  the  Badger.  On  that  account  it 
is  frequently  baited  with  Dogs  trained  for  that  purpofe. 
This  inhuman  diverfion  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  idle  and 
the  vicious,  who  take  a  cruel   pleafure   in  feeing   this 
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harmlefs  animal  furrounded  by  its  enemies,  and  defend- 
ing itfelf  from  their  attacks,  which  it  does  with  aflonifli- 
ing  agihty  and  fuccefs.  Its  motions  are  fo  quick,  that  a 
Dog  is  frequently  defperately  wounded  in  the  firft  mo- 
ment of  aflault,  and  obliged  to  fly.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
Badger's  Ikin,  and  the  length  and  coarfenefs  of  its  hair, 
are  an  excellent  defence  againft  the  bites  of  the  Dogs : 
Its  Ikin  is  fo  loofe,  as  to  refift  the  impreflions  of  their 
teeth,  and  give  the  animal  an  opportunity  of  turning  it- 
felf round,  and  v/ounding  its  adverfaries  in  their  tender- 
eft  parts.  In  this  manner  this  fingular  creature  is  able  to 
refifi  repeated  attacks  both  of  men  and  dogs,  from  all 
quarters  ;  till,  being  overpowered  with  numbers,  and  en- 
feebled by  many  defperate  wounds,  it  is  at  laft  obliged  to 
fubmit. 

The  Badger  is  an  Indolent  animal,  and  fleeps  much. 
It  confines  itfelf  to  its  hole  during  the  whole  day,  and 
feeds  only  in  the  night.  It  is  fo  cleanly,  as  never  to  de- 
file its  habitation  with  its  ordure.  It  breeds  only  once  in 
a  year,  and  brings  forth  four  or  five  at  a  time. 

It  is  not  known  to  exift  in  warm  countries.  It  is  an 
original  native  of  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  •,  and 
is  found,  without  any  variety,  in  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Britain,  Poland,  and  Sweden. 

The  ufual  length  of  the  Badger  is  fomewhat  above  two 
feet,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  fix  inches  long  ; 
its  eyes  are  fmall,  and  are  placed  in  a  black  ftripe,  which 
begins  behind  the  ears,  and  runs  tapering  towards  the 
nofe  ;  the  throat  and  legs  are  black ;  the  back,  fides,  and 
tail,  are  of  a  dirty-gray,  mixed  with  black ;  the  legs  and 
feet  are  very  fhort,  ftrong,  and  thick  ;  each  foot  confifls 
of  five  toes ;  thofe  on  the  fore  feet  are  armed  with  ftrong 
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claws,  well  adapted  for  digging  its  fubterranean  habita- 
tion. 

In  walking,  the  Badger  treads  on  its  whole  heel,  like 
the  Bear ;  wlych  brings  its  belly  very  near  the  ground. 

Immediately  below  the  tail,  between  that  and  the  a- 
nus,  there  is  a  narrow  tranfverfe  orifice,  from  whence  a 
white  fubftance,  of  a  very  fetid  fmell,  conftantly  exudes. 

The  Ikin,  when  drefled  with  the  hair  on,  is  ufed  for 
piftol  furniture. — Its  flefli  is  eaten  :  The  hind  quarters 
are  fometimes  made  into  hams,  which,  when  cured,  are 
not  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  the  beft  bacon. — The  hairs 
are  made  into  brulhes,  which  are  ufed  by  painters  to 
foften  and  harmonife  their  fliades. 
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THE  SAND-BEAR. 


We  liave  given  the  figure  of  this  animal,  drawn  from 
one  kept  in  the  Tower  ;  of  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  further  defcription,  than  its  being  fome- 
what  lefs  than  the  Badger,  almoft  without  hair,  extremely 
fenfible  of  cold,  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  From  thefe 
circumftances,  as  well  as  from  the  ftriking  fimilarity  of 
its  figure  to  that  of  the  Badger,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  is  a  variety  of  that  animal,  mentioned  by  naturalifts 
under  the  name  of  the  Soiu-Badget: 

Its  colour  is  a  yellowifh-white  :  Its  eyes  are  fmall ;  and 
its  head  thicker  than  that  of  the  common  Badger  :  Its 
legs  are  fhort  •,  and  on  each  foot  there  are  four  toes,  arm- 
ed with  fharp  white  claws. 

M.  Briffon  defcrlbes  a  white  Badger,  from  New- York, 
fo  fimilar  to  this,  that  we  fufped  it  to  be  the  fame  fpe-i 
cies. 
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THE  WOLVERINE,  OR  GLUTTON. 

{Mitjlela  Gitlo^  Lin. — Le  Glutton^  BufF.) 

This  voracious  animal  is  found  in  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  both  in  Europe  and 
Afia  :  It  is  likewife  common  in  Canada,  the  country  a^ 
bout  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  North-America  ; 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Carcajou. 

It  has  been  varioufly  defcribed  by  naturalifts.  We 
have  fele£led  the  account  given  by  M.  BufFon,  which 
was  taken  from  a  living  one  in  his  pofleflion.  Its  length, 
from  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  was  two  feet 
two  inches  ;  the  tail  eight  inches  long ;  the  length  of  the 
fore  legs  was  eleven  inches,  and  the  hind  ones  twelve  ;  it 
had  five  toes  on  each  foot,  armed  with  long  fliarp  claws  j 
the  middle  claw  of  the  fore  foot  was  one  inch  and  a  half 
long ;  the  muzzle,  as  far  as  the  eye-brows,  was  black  ; 
its  eyes  were  fmall  and  black,  and  its  ears  fliort ;  its 
breaft  and  under  jaw  were  fpotted  with  white  ;  the  back, 
legs,  belly,  and  tail,  were  black. — During  its  confine- 
ment, it  did  not  difcover  fymptoms  of  great  ferocity.     It 
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eat  voracioufly  ;  and,  after  a  full  meal,  covered  itfelf  in 
its  cage  with  llraw.  It  eat  no  bread,  but  would  devour 
more  than  four  pounds  of  flefh  every  day,  which  it  fwal- 
lowed  greedily,  almofl  without  chewing. 

In  a  (late  of  liberty,  it  is  faid  to  lead  a  life  of  continual 
rapine.  It  lurks  in  the  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to 
furprife  Deer  and  other  animals  that  pafs  under  them. 
It  waits  with  great  patience  the  arrival  of  its  prey,  and 
darts  from  its  hiding-place  with  unerring  certainty.  In 
this  manner  it  indifcriminately  furprifcs  the  Horfe,  the 
Elk,  the  Stag,  or  the  Rein-deer,  and  fixes  itfelf  between 
their  fhoulders  with  its  teeth  and  clav/s. 

The  wild  Rein-deer,  which  are  numerous  both  in  Lap- 
land and  North-America,  frequently  fall  victims  to  the 
Glutton.  When  fcized  by  this  blood-thirfly  animal,  it  is 
in  vain  that  the  wounded  Deer  endeavours  to  difengage 
itfelf  from  its  enemy  by  ruftling  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees :  No  force  can  oblige  it  to  quit  its  hold  :  It 
maintains  its  pofition,  and  continues  to  fuck  the  blood  of 
the  flying  animal  till  it  falls  dov/n  exhauiled  with  pain 
and  fatigue.  It  then  devours  the  carcafe  with  infatlable 
voracity,  and  gorges  itfelf  with  the  flefh  till  it  is  almofl 
in  danger  of  burfling. 

In  Kamfchatka,  the  Glutton  makes  ufe  of  a  fingular 
flratagem  for  killing  the  Fallow-deer.  It  climbs  up  a 
tree,  taking  with  it  a  quantity  of  that  fpecies  of  mofs 
of  which  the  Deer  is  very  fond.  When  one  of  them  ap- 
proaches the  tree,  the  Glutton  throws  down  the  mofs  ; 
and  if  the  Deer  flop  to  eat  it,  the  Glutton  darts  upon  its 
back,  and  fixing  itfelf  firmly  between  its  horns,  tears  out 
its  eyes,  and  by  that  means  fccurcs  its  prey.  It  then 
divides  the  flefh  of  the  Deer  into  a  number  of  portions, 
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which  it  conceals  in  the  earth  to  ferve  for  future  provi- 
fions. 

The  motions  of  the  Ghitton  are  flow.  There  are  few 
quadrupeds  that  cannot  efcape  from  it,  except  the  Bea- 
ver, which   it  frequently  purfues   and  overtakes. In 

America,  it  is  called  the  Beaver-eater. — It  fometimes  lies 
in  wait,  and  furprifcs  thofe  animals  coming  out  of  their 
burrows,  or  breaks  into  their  habitations,  and  kills  great 
numbers  of  them. 

The  Glutton  often  defeats  the  labour  of  the  huntf- 
men,  by  flealing  away  the  Sables  and  other  animals  tliat 
have  been  caught  in  their  traps ;  and  it  is  fometimes 
taken  in  the  fnares  laid  for  them. 

When  attacked,  it  makes  a  ftrong  refiflance.  It  will 
tear  the  ftock  from  the  gun  with  its  teeth,  or  break  the 
trap  in  pieces  in  which  it  is  caught. — Notwithftanding  its 
fiercenefs,  it  is  capable'  of  being  tamed,  and  of  learning 
feveral  entertaining  tricks. 

It  is  hunted  only  for  its  flcin,  which  is  very  valuable, 
of  a  moil  beautiful  glofly  black,  which  Ihines  with  a  pe- 
culiar luftre,  and  refle£l:s  the  light  like  damailc  filk. 

The  fldns  are  fold  in  Siberia  at  five  or  fix  fiiillings 
each,  at  Jakutfk  at  twelve,  and  fi:ill  dearer  in  Kamfchat- 
ka.  There  the  women  drefs  their  hair  with  its  white 
paws,  which  they  efteem  a  great  ornament. 

The  furs  of  this  animal,  from  the  North  of  Europe 
and  Afia,  are  infinitely  finer,  blacker,  and  more  glofly, 
than  thofe  of  the  American  kind. 
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THE  BROWN  BEAR. 

{Urfiis  Cauda  abrupta,  Lin. — L^Oi/rs,  BufF.) 


There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  the  Bear, — the 
broiun  and  the  black.  The  former  is  found  in  almoft  eve- 
ry cUmate,  the  'black  Bear  chiefly  in  the  forefts  of  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  brown  Bear  is  fometimes  carnivorous ;  but  its  ge- 
neral food  is  roots,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

It  is  a  favage  and  folitary  animal,  lives  in  def^irt  and 
unfrequented  places,  and  chufes  its  den  in  the  mofl 
dangerous  and  inacceflible  precipices  of  unfixquented 
mountains.  It  retires  alone  to  its  den  about  the  end  of 
autumn,  (at  M-^hich  time  it  is  exceedingly  fat)  and  lives 
for  feveral  weeks  in  a  ftate  of  total  inaflivity  and  abfti- 
nence  from  food. — During  this  time,  the  female  brings 
forth  her  young,  and  fuckles  them.  She  chufes  her  re- 
treat for  that  purpofe,  in  the  moft  retired  places,  apart 
from  the  male,  left  he  {liould  devour  them.     .She  makes 
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a  warm  bed  for  her  young,  and  attends  them  with  unre- 
mitting care  during  four  months,  and  in  all  that  time 
fcarcely  allows  herfelf  any  nourifhment.  She  brings 
forth  two,  and  fometimes  three  young  at  a  time.  The 
cubs  are  round  and  fhapelefs,  with  pointed  muzzles ;  but 
they  are  not  licked  into  form  by  the  female,  as  Pliny  and 
other  ancient  naturalifts  fuppofed.  At  firft  they  do  not 
exceed  eight  inches  in  length.  They  are  blind  during 
the  firft  four  weeks,  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and 
have  fcarcely  any  refemblance  of  the  creature  when  ar- 
rived at  maturity. — ^The  time  of  geftation  in  thefe  ani- 
mals is  about  fix  months,  and  they  bring  forth  in  the 
beginning  of  January. 

In  the  fpring,  the  old  Bears,  attended  by  their  young, 
come  out  from  their  retreats,  lean,  and  almoft  famifhed 
by  their  long  confinement.  They  then  ranfack  every 
quarter  in  fearch  of  food.  They  frequently  climb  trees, 
and  devour  the  fruit  in  great  quantities,  particularly  the 
date-plumb  tree,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond. 
They  afcend  thefe  trees  with  fuprifing  agility,  keep 
themfelves  firm  on  the  branches  with  one  paw,  and  with 
tlie  other  colled:  the  fruit. 

The  Bear  is  remarkably  fond  of  honey,  which  it  will 
encounter  great  difficulties  to  obtain,  and  feeks  for  with 
great  cunning  and  avidity. 

It  enjoys,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  the  fenfes  of  hearing, 
-fmelling,  and  touching. — Its  ears  are  fhort  and  rounded  j 
and  its  eyes  fmall,  but  lively  and  penetrating,  and  de- 
fended by  a  niftating  membrane  :  From  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  internal  parts  of  its  nofe,  its  fenfe  of 
fmelling  is  exceedingly  exquifite  :  The  legs  and  thighs 
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are  (Irons  and  mufcular  :  It  has  five  toes  on  each  foot^ 
and  ufes  its  fore  foot  as  a  hand,  although  the  toes  are 
not  feparated  as  in  mofl:  animals  that  do  fo ;  the  largeft 
finger  is  on  tlie  outfide. 

The  voice  of  the  Bear  is  a  deep  and  furly  kind  of 
growl,  which  it  frequently  exerts  without  the  lead  caufe. 
It  is  very  eafily  irritated,  and  at  that  time  its  refentment 
is  furious,  and  often  capricioufly  exerted. 

When  tamed,  it  appears  mild  and  obedient  to  Its  maf- 
ter  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  trufted  without  the  utmoft  cau- 
tion.— It  may  be  taught  to  walk  upright,  to  dance,-  to  lay 
hold  of  a  pole  with  its  paws,  and  perform  various  tricks 
to  entertain  the  multitude,  who  are  highly  pleafed  to  fee 
the  awkward  meafures  of  this  rugged  creature,  which  it 
feems  to  fuit  to  the  found  of  an  inftrument,  or  to  the 
Voice  of  its  leader.  But  to  give  the  Bear  this  kind  of 
education,  it  mull  be  taken  when  young,  and  accuftomed 
early  to  reftraint  and  difcipline :  An  old  Bear  will  fuffer 
neither,  without  difcovering  the  moft  furious  refentment  j 
neither  the  voice  nor  the  menaces  of  his  keeper  have  any 
eiFetl  upon  him ;  he  equally  growls  at  the  hand  that  is 
held  out  to  feed,  as  at  that  which  is  raifed  to  correct  him. 

The  exceflive  cruelties  pradlifed  upon  this  poor  animal 
in  teaching  it  to  walk  erect,  and  regulate  its  motions  to 
the  found  of  the  flagelet,  are  fuch  as  make  fenfibility 
fhudder.  Its  eyes  are  put  out,  and  an  Iron  ring  being 
put  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe  to  lead  It  by,  it  is 
kept  from  food,  and  beaten,  till  it  yield  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Its  favage  tutors.  Some  of  them  are  taught  to 
perform  by  fetting  their  feet  upon  hot  iron  plates,  and 
tlien  playing  to  them  whilft  in  this  uneafy  fituation. — It 
is  truly  lliocking  to  every  feeUng  mind  to  reflect,  that 
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fuch  cruelties  ftiould  be  exercifed  upon  any  part  of  the 
brute  creation  by  our  fellow-men.  That  they  (hould  be 
rewarded  by  numbers  of  unthinking  people,  who  crowd 
around  them  to  fee  the  animal's  rude  attempts  to  imitate 
human  actions,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  But  it  is  much 
to  be  wifhed,  that  the  timely  interference  of  the  magi- 
ftrate  would  prevent  every  exhibition  of  this  kind,  that, 
in  Britain  at  leaft,  we  might  not  be  reproached  with  to- 
lerating pradlices  fo  difgraceful  to  humanity. 

One  of  thefe  animals,  prefented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  kept  in  the  Tower.  By  the  care- 
leflhefs  of  the  fervant,  the  door  of  his  den  was  left  open ; 
and  the  keeper's  wife  happening  to  go  acrofs  the  court  at 
the  fame  time,  the  animal  flew  out,  feized  the  woman, 
threw  her  down,  and  faftened  upon  her  neck,  which  he 
bit ;  and,  without  offering  any  further  violence,  lay  upon 
her,  fucking  the  blood  out  of  the  wound.  Refiftance 
was  in  vain,  as  it  only  ferved  to  irritate  the  brute  ;  and 
fhe  muft  inevitably  have  perifhed,  had  not  her  hufband 
luckily  difcovered  her  fituation.  By  a  fudden  blow,  he 
obliged  the  Bear  to  quit  his  hold,  and  retire  to  his  den, 
which  he  did  with  great  relu6bance,  and  not  without 
making  a  fecond  attempt  to  come  at  the  woman,  who 
was  almoft  dead  through  fear  and  lofs  of  blood.  It  ia 
fomewhat  remarkable,  that  whenever  it  happened  to  fee 
her  afterwards,  it  growled,  and  made  moft  violent  ftrug- 
gles  to  get  out  to  her.: — The  Prince,  upon  hearing  of  the 
circumftance,  ordered  the  Bear  to  be  killed. 

The  flefli  of  the  young  Bear  is  reckoned  a  great  deli- 
cacy i  and  the  paws  of  an  old  one  are  efteemed  as  a  moft 
exquifite  morfel.     The  fat  is  white,  and  very  fweet  5  and 
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the  oil  is  faid  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  foftening  fwellings 
proceeding  from  fprains. 

Great  numbers  are  killed  annually  in  America  for  the 
fake  of  their  fkins,  which  form  a  confiderable  article  of 
commerce. 

The  Bear  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  this  ifland,  and 
was  included  in  the  ancient  laws  and  regulations  refpeft- 
ing  beafts  of  chafe.— Long  after  their  extirpation,  they 
were  imported  for  the  cruel  purpofe  of  baiting  them, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  favourite  amufement  of  our  an- 
teftors.  We  find  it,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  among 
the  various  entertainments  prepared  for  her  Majefty  on 
her  vifit  at  Kenil worth. 


-X-.  -_-:*se*-" 
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We  have  here  given  a  faithful  reprefentation,  drawn 
from  the  Hfe,  of  an  animal  which  has  hitherto  efcaped 
the  obfervations  of  naturalifts. — Its  features  and  leading 
chara£lers  feem  to  be  fo  ftrong,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  with  refpeft  to  its  rank  in  the  animal  creation  : 
And,  from  the  ftriking  correfpondence  of  parts  obferva- 
ble  between  it  and  the  common  Bear,  we  are  induced  to 
difpofe  of  them  in  tlie  fame  clafs.  We  are  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from  an  attentive  examination 
of  its  difpofition  and  manners  ;  notwithftanding,  it  feems 
to  differ  in  fome  of  thofe  charadleriftics  which*  have  been 
pointed  out  by  naturalifts  as  the  guides  to  a  regular  and 
fyftematic  arrangement. 

Its  body  is  covered  with  a  long,  rough,  and  fliaggy 
coat  of  hair,  which  gives  it,  when  lying  down,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rude  and  fliapelefs  mafs  •,  on  the  top  of  its 
back,  tlie  hair,  vv^hich  is  twelve  inches  long,  rifes  up  like 
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a  hunch,  feparates  in  the  middle,  and  falls  down  in  dif- 
ferent diredlions  j  its  head  is  large,  very  broad  at  the 
forehead,  and  is  the  only  part  on  which  the  hair  is  fliort  j 
its  fnout  is  long,  and  ends  in  a  thin,  broad  cartilage, 
overhanging  the  noftrils  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  its 
lips  are  thin  and  very  long,  and  feem  to  be  furnilhed 
with  mufcles,  by  which  the  animal  can  protrude  them  in 
a  mofl  fingular  manner,  which  it  never  fails  to  do  when 
its  attention  is  directed  to  any  particular  objedl,  or  when 
food  is  held  out  to  it ;  its  eyes  are  fmall,  black,  and  hea- 
vy, and  its  afpedl  louring ;  its  ears  and  tail  are  fhort,  and 
hid  in  the  hair ;  its  legs  and  thighs  are  remarkably  thick 
and  ftrong  ;  it  treads  on  its  heel  like  a  Bear,  and  its  toes 
are  not  divided ;  it  has  five  long  crooked  white  claws  on 
each  foot,  which  it  ufes  with  great  dexterity,  either  fe- 
parately  or  together,  like  fingers,  to  break  its  food  into 
fmaller  portions,  or  to  convey  it  to  its  mouth.  Its  co- 
lour is  a  deep,  fhining  black  ;  excepting  the  fnout,  and  a 
fpot  above  each  eye,  which  are  of  a  yell owifli -white  co- 
lour; there  is  likewife  a  crefcent  of  white  underneath 
the  throat :  It  has  no  cutting  teeth,  but  two  very  ftrong 
canine  teeth,  and  fix  grinders,  in  each  jaw. 

It  appears  to  be  a  gentle,  good-natured  animal ;  but 
when  irritated  or  difturbed,  utters  a  fliort:  abrupt  roar, 
like  a  Bear,  ending  in  a  whining  tone,  expreflive  of  im- 
patience.— It  feeds  on  bread,  fruit,  and  nuts ;  is  fond  of 
honey  ;  and  will  eat  marrow,  or  the  fat  of  meat,  either 
raw  or  drefied ;  but  refufes  roots  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
lean  or  mufcular  parts  of  flefli. 

This  rare  animal  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  tlie 
interior  parts  of  Bengal ;  and  that  it  burrows  in  the 
ground. 
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THE  POLAR  OR  GREAT  WHITE  BEAR, 

[Urfiis  Alhusy  Un.—L'Onrs  Blancy  Buff.) 


Differs  greatly  from  the  common  Bear  in  the  length  of 
its  head  and  neck,  and  grows  to  above  twice  the  fize. 
Some  of  them  are  thirteen  feet  long. — Its  limbs  are  of 
great  fize  and  ftrength  5  its  hair  long,  harfli  and  difagree- 
able  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  yellowifli-white  colour  j  its 
ears  are  fhort  and  rounded ;  and  its  teeth  large. 

It  inhabits  only  the  coldeft  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has 
been  found  above  latitude  80,  as  far  as  navigators  have 
penetrated  northwards.  Thefe  inhofpitable  regions  feeni 
adapted  to  its  fuUen  nature. 
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•'There  the  Ihapelefs  Bear, 


*'  With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  ftalks  forlorn  : 
♦'  Slow-pac'd,  and  fourer  as  the  ftortns  increafe, 
•*  He  makes  his  bed  beneath  th'  inclement  drift; 
«'  And,  with  ftern  patience,  fcorning  weak  complaint, 
"  Hardens  his  heart  againft  affailing  want." 

It  has  been  feldom  feen  farther  fouth  than  Newfound- 
land, but  abounds  chiefly  on  the  (hores  of  Hudfon's  Bay^ 
Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen  on  one  fide,  and  thofe  of 
Nova-Zembla  on  the  other.  It  has  been  fometimes 
found  in  the  intermediate  countries  of  Norway  and  Ice- 
land ;  but  fuch  as  have  appeared  in  thofe  parts  have  al- 
ways been  driven  thither  upon  floating  flieets  of  ice  j  fo 
that  thofe  countries  are  only  acquainted  with  them  by  ac- 
cident. 

During  fummer,  they  take  up  their  refidence  on  large 
iflands  of  ice,  and  frequently  pafs  from  one  to  another. 
—They  fwim  well,  and  can  go  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or 
feven  leagues :  They  likewife  dive,  but  do  not  continue 
long  under  water. — When  the  pieces  of  ice  are  detached 
by  ftrong  winds  or  currents,  the  Bears  allow  themfelves 
to  be  carried  along  with  them,  and  as  they  cannot  re- 
gain the  land,  or  abandon  the  ice  on  which  they  are  em- 
barked, they  often  perifh  in  the  open  fea.  Thofe  which 
arrive  with  the  ice  on  the  coafts  of  Iceland  and  Norway, 
are  almoft  famifhed  with  hunger  from  the  length  of  their 
voyage,  and  are  extremely  voracious.  As  foon  as  the  na- 
tives difcover  one  of  them,  they  arm  themfelves,  and  pre- 
fently  difpatch  him. 

The  ferocity  of  the  Bear  is  as  remarkable  as  its  attach- 
ment to  its  young.  A  few  years  fince,  the  crew  of  a 
boat  belonging  to  a  fhip  in  the  whale-filhery  fhot  at  a 
Bear  at  a  ihort  diftance,  and  wounded  it.     The  animal 
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immediately  fet  up  the  mofl  dreadful  yells,  and  ran  along 
the  ice  towards  the  boat.  Before  it  reached  it,  a  fecond 
fliot  was  fired,  and  hit  it.  This  ferved  to  increafe  its 
fury.  It  prefently  fwam  to  the  boat ;  and  In  attempting 
to  get  on  board,  reached  its  fore  foot  upon  the  gunnel ; 
but  one  of  the  crew  having  a  hatchet,  cut  it  off.  The 
animal  ftill,  however,  continued  to  fwim  after  them  till 
they  arrived  at  the  (hip ;  and  feveral  fliots  were  fired  at 
it,  which  alfo  took  effeft  :  But  on  reaching  the  flilp,  it 
immediately  afcended  the  deck  ;  and  the  crew  having  fled 
into  the  Ihrowds,  It  was  purfuing  them  thither,  when  a 
Ihot  from  one  of  them  laid  it  dead  upon  the  deck. 

Its  flefli  Is  white,  and  is  faid  to  talle  like  mutton. 
The  fat  is  melted  for  train-oU ;  and  that  of  the  feet  is 
ufed  in  medicine. 

The  White  Bear  brings  forth  two  young  at  a  time. 
Their  fondnefs  for  their  ofi^spring  Is  fo  great  that  they 
will  die  rather  than  defert  them :  Wounds  ferve  only  to 
make  the  attachment  more  violent :  They  embrace  their 
cubs  to  the  laft,  and  bemoan  them  with  the  moft  piteous 
cries. 

They  feed  on  fifli,  feals,  and  the  carcafes  of  whales. 
Allured  by  the  fcent  of  feal's  flefh,  they  often  break  into 
the  huts  of  the  Greenlanders. — ^They  fometimes  attack 
the  Morfe,  with  which  they  have  terrible  conflI(Sl:s ;  but 
the  large  teeth  of  thsrt  animal  give  it  a  decided  fuperiorlty 
over  the  Bear,  which  is  generally  worfted. 
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THE  STRIPED  HYENA. 

{Canis  Hyanoy  Lin. — L'Hyaney  BufF.) 

Although  naturalifts,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
defcribed  the  Hyena  under  different  denominations,  and 
have  afcribed  to  it  properties  which  it  is  now  known  not 
to  poflefs,  yet  its  charatlers  are  fo  fingular,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  miflake  them,  and  fo  pecuUar,  as  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  every  other  clafs  of  animals.  In  many  refpefts  it 
refembles  thofe  of  the  Dog  kind,  has  fome  fimihtude  to 
the  Wolf  in  form  and  difpofition,  and  is  about  the  fame 
fize. 

The  Hyena  has  only  four  toes  on  each  foot ;  its  head 
is  broad  and  flat,  and  its  muzzle  fhorter  than  that  of  the 
Wolf  i  its  fore  legs  are  longer  than  the  hind  ones ;  its 
ears  are  long,  pointed,  and  bare ;  and  its  eyes  are  re- 
markably wild,  fuUen,  and  ferocious. 
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There  nre  two  varieties, — the  one  ftriped,  and  the 
other  fpotted. — The  hair  of  the  former  is  of  an  afh  co- 
lour, marked  with  long  black  ftripes,  difpofed  in  waves, 
from  the  back  downward ;  there  are  others  acrofs  the 
legs }  the  hair  in  general  is  coarfe  and  rough ;  its  tail  is 
(hort  and  bufhy,  with  pretty  long  hair,  fometimes  plain, 
and  fometimes  barred  with  black ;  immediately  under- 
neath the  tail,  and  above  the  anus,  thei^e  is  an  orifice  like 
that  of  the  Badger,  which  opens  into  a  kind  of  pouch, 
and  contains  a  fubftance  of  the  confidence  of  civet,  but 
of  a  rank,  difagreeable  odour.  This  opening  may  proba- 
bly have  given  rife  to  the  error  of  the  ancients,  who  af- 
ferted,  that  the  Hyena  was  every  alternate  year  male  and 
female.  Its  manner  of  holding  its  head  is  fomewhat  like 
a  Dog  purfuing  a  fcent  with  its  nofe  near  the  ground. 
This  pofition  of  the  head  makes  the  fhoulders  appear 
more  elevated.  A  briflly  mane  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
back  from  head  to  tail,  which  gives  it  an  appearance 
fomething  like  a  Hog  •,  from  whence,  probably,  it  may 
have  derived  its  name ;  the  word  hua'ina  being  a  Greek 
word  derived  from  hus.y  which  fignifies  a  Sow. — Such  are 
the  moll  ftriking  diftiniSlions  of  the  Hyena,  v/hich  has 
been  pi£Vured  by  ignorance  and  timidity  under  every 
form  that  can  ftrike  terror  into  the  imagination.  Won- 
derful powers  were  afcribed  to  it  by  the  ancients ;  who 
believed  that  it  changed  its  fex  j  that  it  imitated  the  hu- 
man voice,  and  by  that  means  attracted  unwary  travel- 
lers, and  deflroyed  them ;  that  it  had  the  power  of 
charming  the  (hepherds,  and  as  it  were  rivetting  them 
to  the  place  where  they  ftood.  Many  other  things,  e- 
qually  abfurd,  have  been  told  of  this  animal :  But  thefe 
are  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  obje£ls  of  terror  and  fuperfti- 
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tion  are  nearly  allied ;  and  when  once  they  have  taken 
pofleffion  of  the  human  mind,  the  mod  improbable  {lo- 
ries are  eafily  received  and  credited. 

It  refides  in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  or  in  holes  and  dens,  w^hich  it  digs  in  the  earth. — 
Its  difpofition  is  extremely  ferocious ;  and,  though  taken 
young,  it  never  can  be  tamed. — It  lives  by  depredations, 
like  the  Wolf,  but  is  ftronger,  and  more  daring  and  ra- 
pacious. It  follows  the  flocks,  ravages  the  fheepfold, 
and  deftroys  every  thing  within  its  reach  with  the  moll 
jnfatiable  voracity.— Its  eyes  fhine  in  the  dark  •,  and  it  is 
aflerted,  with  fome  appearance  of  probability,  tliat  it  can 
fee  nearly  as  well"  by  night  as  by  day. — When  deflitute 
of  other  provifions,  it  ranfacks  the  graves,  and  devours 
putrid  human  bodies  that  have  been  long  buried. 

The  voice  of  the  Hyena  is  very  peculiar :  Its  begin- 
ning feems  to  be  fomewhat  like  the  moaning  of  a  human 
voice,  and  the  ending  like  one  making  a  violent  effort  to 
vomit. 

It  inhabits  Afiatic  Turkey,  Syrb,  Perfia,  and  Barbary. 
— The  fuperftitious  Arabs,  when  they  kill  one  of  them, 
carefully  bury  the  head,  left  it  lliould  be  applied  to  ma- 
■^    gical  purpofes. 

The  courage  of  the  Hyena  is  equal  to  its  rapacity.  It 
will  defend  itfelf  with  great  obftinacy  againft  much  larger 
quadrupeds  :  It  is  not  afraid  of  the  Lion  nor  the  Panther, 
will  fometimes  attack  the  Ounce,  and  feldom  fails  to  con- 
quer. 
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THE  SPOTTED  HYENA,  OR  TIGER-WOLF, 


Is  called,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Tiger-Wolf^ 
and  is  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  world. — Sparr- 
man  defcribes  it  as  a  cruel,  mifchievous,  and  formidable 
animal. — Its  horrid  yells  are  to  be  heard  every  night, 
whilft  it  prowls  about  for  its  prey,  and  lurks  near  farm- 
yards, where  cattle  are  kept.  Thefe  are  well  defended 
by  Dogs,  of  which  the  Hyena,  though  larger  and  ftrong- 
€r,  is  much  afraid ;  and  will  not  venture  an  attack,  un- 
lefs  prefled  by  the  moft  urgent  neceflity  :  Neither  will  it 
dare  to  feize  upon  any  of  the  larger  animals,  fuch  as  Ox- 
en, Cows,  Horfes,  &c.  whilft  they  make  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  defending  themfelves,  or  even  if  they  do  not 
betray  any  fymptoms  of  fear.  It  fometimes  endeavours 
to  difperfe  the  cattle  by  its  hideous  roaring ;  after  which 
it  feledls  and  purfues  one  of  them,  which  it  foon  difables 
by  a  deadly  bite,  and  then  devours. 
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Thefe  animals  were  formerly  fo  bold,  as  to  molefl  the 
Hottentots  in  their  huts,  and  fometimes  carry  off  their 
children  -,  but,  fince  the  introdudtion  of  fire-arms,  thofe 
and  other  wild  beads  keep  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
habitations  of  mankind. — It  is  a  fa£l,  however,  that  num- 
bers of  them  attend  almoft  every  night  about  the  fham- 
bles  at  the  Cape,  where  they  meet  with  bones,  fkin,  and 
other  ofFals,  which  are  left  there  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
fufFer  thefe  animals  to  come  unmolefted,  and  carry  off 
their  refufe ;  and  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  they 
have  feldom  been  known  to  do  any  mifchief  there, 
though  fed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 

The  bowlings  of  the  Hyena  are  dreadful  beyond  all 
conception,  and  fpread  a  general  alarm :  They  are  al- 
moft inceflant,  and  feem  to  be  the  natural  confequence 
of  its  craving  appetite.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  going  too 
far  to  fay,  that  Nature  has  kindly  imprefled  this  involun- 
tary difpofition  to  yelling  upon  this  animal,  that  every 
living  creature  might  be  upon  its  guard,  and  fecure  itfelf 
from  the  attacks  of  fo  cruel  an  enemy. 

The  general  colour  is  a  reddifli-brown,  marked  with 
roundifh  dark  fpots  j  the  hind  legs,  in  fome,  with  tranf- 
verfei  black  bars, — in  others,  with  fpots  j  its  head  is  large 
and  flat ;  above  each  eye,  as  well  as  on  the  lips,  it  has 
whiflcers  ;  a  fhort  fhagged  kind  of  mane  runs  along  from 
the  middle  of  the  back  to  its  head,  the  hair  pointing  for- 
ward ;  its  ears  are  fhort  and  rounded  j  the  hair  on  its 
face  and  the  upper  part  of  its  head  is  fhort  j  the  fkin  on 
its  brow  is  wrinkled. 

Our  figure  was  drawn  from  a  male  Hyena  exhibited  in 
Ncwcaftle  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  1 799. 
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THE  FOX. 

{Cams  VulpeSy  Lin. — Le  Remrdy  BufF.) 

This  lively  and  crafty  animal  is  common  to  every  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  fo  w^ell  known  as  not  to  require 
a  particular  defcription. 

M.  BufFon  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the 
Dog  and  the  Fox  will  not  breed  together.     For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  kept  two  males  and  a  female  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  tried  to  make  the  males  copulate  with  bitches, 
which  they  uniformly  refufed ;  and  from  thence  he  con- 
cludes, that  no  mixture  can  take  place  between  the  two 
fpecies.     But  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that  the  Foxes 
were  in  a  ftate  of  confinement ;  and  of  courfe,  many  cir- 
cumftances  might  concur  to  difgufl  them,  and  render  the 
experiment  abortive.     In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need 
only  obferve,  that  the  fame  Foxes,  which,  when  at  liber- 
ty, darted  on  the  poultry  with  their  ufual  eagemefs,  ne- 
ver attempted  to  touch  a   fingle   fowl  after    they  were 
chained :    And  we  are  told  further,  "  that  a  living  hen 
was  generally  fixed  near  them  for  a  whole  night ;  and, 
though  food  was  kept  from  them  for  many  hours,  yet,  in 
fpite  of  hunger  and  opportunity,  they  never  forgot  that 
they  were  chained,   and  difturbed  not  the  hen."     Now 
if  any  one  fliould  be  fo  hardy  as  to  aflert  from  this,  that 
Foxes  have  a  natural  averfion  to  poultry,  one  may  eafily 
conceive  how  little  credit  would  be  given  to  the  conclu- 
fion,  and  how  much  laughter  it  would  excite.     We  juft 
mention  this  to  fliew,  that  experiments   of  this    kind, 
where  Nature  is  thwarted  in  her  procefs,  or  reftrained  in 
any  of  her  operations,  are  not  always  to  be  depended  up- 
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on. — That  the  Fox  and  the  Dox  will  breed  together,  is  a 
faft,  too  well  known  in  feveral  parts  of  the  North  of 
England,  to  admit  of  the  fmalleft  doubt. — It  is  a  common 
praftice  in  many  places  to  tie  up  a  bitch  that  is  in  feafon, 
where  fhe  may  be  vifited  by  a  Fox,  and  be  impregnated 
by  him.  The  fruits  of  the  connedlion  are  fufficiently  ob- 
vious :  Moft,  if  not  all  the  puppies,  have  a  ftrong  refem- 
blance  to  the  Fox  :  The  fharp  nofe,  prick  ears,  long  bo- 
dy, and  Ihort  legs  of  the  Fox,  evidently  point  out  their 
origin. — Thefe  Dogs  are  highly  efteemed  by  farmers  and 
graziers,  as  the  moft  ufeful  kind  for  driving  cattle : — 
They  bite  keenly,  are  extremely  adtive  and  playful,  and 
are  very  expert  at  deftroying  Weafels,  Rats,  q^nd  other 
vermin. 

The  Fox  fleeps  much  during  the  day  ;  but  the  night  Is 
its  feafon  of  a£tivity,  and  the  time  when  it  roams  about 
In  fearch  of  prey. — It  will  eat  flefh  of  any  kind,  but  pre- 
fers that  of  Hares,  Rabbits,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  birds. 
Thofe  that  refide  near  the  fea-coaft  will,  for  want  of 
other  food,  eat  crabs,  fhrimps,  mufcles,  and  other  fliell- 
fifh. 

In  France  and  Italy,  the  Fox  does  great  damage  among 
the  vineyards,  by  feeding  on  the  grapes,  of  which  it  is 

extremely  fond. It  boldly  attacks  the  wild  bees,  and 

frequently  robs  them  of  their  ftores  ;  but  not  with  impu- 
nity :  The  whole  fwarm  flies  out,  and  faftens  upon  the 
invader ;  but  he  retires  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  rids 
himfelf  of  the  bees  by  rolling  upon  the  ground ;  by  which 
means  he  crufhes  fuch  as  ftick  to  him,  and  then  returns 
to  his  charge,  and  devours  both  wax  and  honey. 

The  cunning  of  the  Fox,  in  furprifing  and  fecuring  its 
prey,  is  equally  remarkable.     When  it  has  acquired  more 
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than  it  can  devour,  its  firft  care  ie  to  fccure  what  it  has 
killed,  which  is  generally  all  within  its  reach.  It  digs 
holes  in  different  places,  where  it  conceals  its  booty  by 
carefully  covering  it  with  earth  to  prevent  a  difcovery. 
If  a  flock  of  poultry  have  unfortunately  fallen  vidiinis  to 
its  ftratagems,  it  will  bring  them,  one  by  one,  to  thefe 
hiding-places  *,  where  it  leaves  them  till  hunger  demands 
frefh  fupplics. 

The  chafe  of  the  Fox  is  a  very  favourite  diverfion  in 
this  kingdom,  and  is  no  where  purfued  with  fuch  ardour 
and  intrepidity.  Both  our  Dogs  and  Horfes  are  confef- 
fedly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other  country. — The  inftant 
the  Fox  finds  he  is  purfued,  he  flies  towards  his  hole; 
and  finding  it  flopped,  which  is  always  carefully  done  " 
before  the  chafe  begins,  he  has  recourfe  to  his  fpeed  and 
his  cunning  for  fafety.  He  does  not  double  and  meafure 
his  ground  back  like  the  Hare,  but  continues  his  courfe 
ftraight  forward  before  the  Hounds  with  great  ftrength 
and  perfeverance.  Both  Dogs  and  Horfes,  particularly 
the  latter,  have  frequently  fallen  viftims  to  the  ardour  oi 
the  purfuit,  which  has  fometimes  continued  for  upwards 
of  fifty  miles  without  the  fmalleft  intermiflion,  and  al- 
moft  at  full  fpeed*. — As  the  fcent  of  the  Fox  is  very 

*  Mr  Charles  Turner's  Hounds  hunted  at  Ayreyholm,  near 
Hurworth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  found  the  noted  old 
Fox  CESAR,  which  made  an  extraordinary  chafe-  After  a  round 
of  four  miles,  he  led  to  Smeaton,  through  Hornby  and  Appleton  ; 
then  back  again  to  Hornby,  Worfet-moor,  Pierfburgh,  Limpton, 
Craythorn,  Middleton,  Hilton,  Seamer,  Newby,  Marton,  Ormf- 
by;  then  upon  Hambleton,  through  Kirkleatham-park,  Uplea- 
tham,  Skelton,  and  Kelton.  Mr  Turner  tired  three  Horfes  ;  and 
only  three  Hounds  were  in  purfuit,  when  he  thought  proper  to 
call  them  off,  it  being  near  five  in  the  evening.  The  chafe  was 
upwards  of  fifty  miles. 
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ftrong,  the  Dogs  follow  with  great  alacrity  and  eagernefsj 
and  have  been  known  to  keep  up  a  conftant  chafe  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  together ;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whe- 
ther the  fpirited  eagernefs  of  the  Hounds,  the  ardour  of 
the  Horfes,  or  the  enthufiam  of  the  hunters,  is  moft  to 
be  admired.  The  Fox  is  the  only  one  of  the  party  which 
has  the  plea  of  neceflity  on  his  fide ;  and  it  operates  fo 
ftrongly,  that  he  often  efcapes  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his 
purfuers,  and  returns  to  his  hole  in  fafety.  The  fmell  of 
his  urine  is  fo  offenfive  to  the  Dogs,  that  it  fometimes 
proves  the  means  of  his  efcape  from  them.  When  all 
his  fhifts  have  failed  him,  and  he  is  at  laft  overtaken,  he 
then  defends  himfelf  with  great  obftinacy,  and  fights  in 
filence  till  he  is  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Dogs. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  Foxes  in  this  ifland,  which 
differ  from  each  other  more  in  form  than  in  colour. 
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THE  GREYHOUND  FOX, 

Is  the  largell,  and  is  chiefly  found  in. the  mountainous 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  :  He  is  likewife  the  bold 
eft,  and  will  attack  a  well-grown  Sheep. — His  ears  are 
long  and  ereft,  and  his  afpe£t  wild. 

THE  MASTIFF  FOX, 
Is  rather  lefsj   but  his  limbs  are  more  ftrongly  formed* 


U2 
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THE  CUR  FOX, 

Is  the  leaft,  but  the  moft  common,  and  approaches  near- 
eft  to  the  habitations  of  mankind.  It  lurks  about  the 
out-houfes  of  the  farmer,  and  carries  off  all  the  poultry 
within  its  reach. — It  is  remarkably  playful  and  familiar 
when  tamed ;  but,  like  all  wild  animals  half  reclaimed, 
will,  on  the  leaft  offence,  bite  thofe  it  is  moft  familiar 
wiih 

The  eye  of  the  Fox  is  of  a  lively  hazel  colour,  very 
fignificant  and  expreflive  ;  and  difcovers  very  fenfibly  the 
different  emotions  of  love,  fear,  or  anger,  by  which  it 
may  be  afFe£led. — It  feems  greatly  to  admire  its  bufhy 
tail,  and  frequently  amufes  itfelf  by  endeavouring  to 
catch  it  as  it  runs  round.  In  cold  weather,  when  it  lies 
down,  it  folds  it  about  its  head. 

The  Fox  fleeps  found ;  and,  like  the  Dog,  lies  in  a 
round  form.  When  he  is  only  repofing  himfelf,  he 
ftretches  out  his  hind  legs,  and  lies  on  his  belly.  In  this 
pofition,  he  fpies  the  birds  as  they  alight  on  the  hedges 
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or  places  near  him,  and  is  ready  to  fpring  upon  fuch  as 
are  within  his  reach.  He  rarely  lies  expofed,  but  chufes 
the  cover  of  fome  thick  brake,  where  he  is  pretty  fecure 
from  being  furprifed.  Crows,  magpies,  and  other  birds, 
which  confider  the  Fox  as  a  common  enemy,  will  often 
give  notice  of  his  retreat  by  the  moll  clamorous  notes, 
and  frequently  follow  him  a  confiderable  way  from  tree 
to  tree,  repeating  their  outcries. 

Foxes  produce  but  once  a  year,  from  three  to  fix 
young  ones  at  a  time.  When  the  female  is  pregnant, 
fhe  retires,  and  feldom  goes  out  of  her  hole,  where  (lie 
prepares  a  bed  for  her  young.  She  comes  in  feafon  in 
tl^e  winter ;  and  young  Foxes  are  found  in  the  month  of 
April.  If  fhe  perceive  that  her  habitation  is  difcovered, 
flie  carries  them  off,  one  by  one,  to  a  more  fecure  retreat. 
The  young  are  brought  forth  blind,  like  puppies.  They 
grow  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  live  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years. 

The  Fox  is  frequently  taken  in  traps  5  but  great  cau- 
tion muft  be  ufed  to  deceive  this  wily  animal.  The  trap 
muft  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  field,  where  there  is  nei- 
ther hedge  nor  path  near  it,  and  fo  nicely  covered  with 
mould,  that  not  the  leaft  veftige  can  be  feen  where  it 
lies :  About  the  trap,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it,  in 
different  places,  a  few  pieces  of  cheefe,  or  other  ftrong- 
ly-fcented  food,  muft  be  carelefsly  fcattered :  Then  with 
a  {heep's  paunch,  or  fome  other  animal  fubftance,  a  trail 
is  made,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  to  the  different  places 
where  the  bait  is  laid,  and  from  thence  to  the  trap  :  The 
fhoes  of  the  perfon  who  carries  the  trail  muft  be  likewife 
well  rubbed  with  the  paunch,  that  the  Fox  may  not  dif-. 

U3 
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cover  his  fcent.  He  then  approaches  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  if  the  defign  be  well  condu6led,  feldom  fails 
of  being  caught. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  animal,  apparently 
produced  by  the  influence  of  climate.  Thofe  of  this 
country  are  moftly  of  a  tawny-red,  mixed  with  afli  co- 
lour; the  fore  part  of  the  legs  is  black,  and  the  tail  ti.pt 
with  white. — In  colder  countries,  Foxes  are  of  various 
colours. 

THE  BLACK  FOX, 

Is  moft  valuable  for  its  fur,  which  Is  efteemed  in  RufTia 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  fineft  fable.  A  fingle  Ikin  will  fell 
for  four  hundred  rubles. 

THE  CROSS  FOX, 

[Le  Retiard  Croije^  Bufl.) 

Inhabits  the  coldeft  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  North- 
America. — Its  fur  is  very  valuable,  being  thicker  and 
fofter  than  the  common  fort. — Great  numbers  of  fkin^ 
are  imported  from  Canada. 

It  derives  its  name  from  a  black  mark  which  pafles 
over  its  back  acrofs  the  flioulders,  and  another  along  the 
back  to  the  tail. 
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THE  ARCTIC  FOX, 

{Cants  Lagopus,  Lin. — Ifa/Is,  BufF.) 

Inhabits  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Frozen  Sea.  It 
is  found  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Nova-Zem- 
bla,  and  Lapland  •,  in  Kamfchatka,  and  the  oppofite  parts 
of  America.  It  burrows,  and  makes  holes  in  the  gifound, 
feveral  feet  in  length  ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  forms  a 
neft  with  mofs.  In  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  it  lives 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  being  unable  to  burrow  on  account 
of  the  frofl.  Two  or  three  of  them  inhabit  the  fame  hole. 
It  is  endowed  with  all  the  cunning  of  the  common 
Fox,  preys  on  young  geefe,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl, 
before  they  are  able  to  fly ;  likewife  on  hares,  wild-birds, 
and  eggs  :  And  in  Greenland,  for  want  of  other  food, 
it  feeds  on  berries  and  fhell-fifh.  In  Lapland  and  the 
North  of  Afia,  its  principal  food  is  the  Leming,  or  Lap- 
land Marmot  j  immenfe  fhoals  of  which  fometimes  covef 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  Foxes  follow  them,  ir| 
their  migrations,  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  as  the 
return  of  the  Marmot  is  very  uncertain,  and  frequently 
after  great  intervals  of  time,  they  are  fometimes  abfent 
three  or  four  years  in  purfuit  of  this  their  favourite  prey,^ 

U  4 
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The  hair  of  the  Ar£lic  Fox  is  of  an  afh  colour,  but 
changes  to  white  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  long,  foft, 
and  fomewhat  woolly  :  Its  tail  is  fhorter  than  that  of  the 
common  Fox,  and  more  bufhy ;  and  its  toes  are  covered 
with  fur  on  the  under  part,  like  thofe  of  a  Hare :  It  is 
fmaller  and  more  flender  than  the  European  Fox  :  Its 
nofe  is  Iharp  and  black ;  and  its  ears  (hort,  and  almoft 
hid  in  the  fur.  It  is  fometimes  taken  in  traps  j  but  its 
fkin  is  of  little  value. 
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THE  WOLF. 
{Canis  Lupus ^  Lin. — he  Loupy  BufF.) 


All  naturalifls  agree  in  placing  the  Wolf  and  the  Dog 
in  the  fame  clafs  ;  and,  from  the  flighteil  infpedlion  of 
its  external  form  only,  it  would  feem  that  the  Wolf  was 
in  every  refpeft  a  Dog  in  its  ftate  of  natural  freedom. 
The  fhape  of  its  head  is  different;  and  its  eyes,  being 
fixed  in  a  more  oblique  pofition,  give  it  a  look  of  more 
favage  ficrcenefs :  Its  ears  are  fharp  and  ere£l:  •,  its  tail 
long,  bufhy,  and  bending  inwards  between  its  hind  legs ; 
its  body  is  ftronger  than  that  of  almoft  any  fpecies  of 
Dog,  its  jaws  and  teeth  larger,  and  its  hair  coarfer  and 
thicker.  The  internal  ftrufture  of  thefe  animals  is  per- 
fectly fimilar.  The  Wolf  couples  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Dog ;  and  its  immediate  feparation  is  prevented 
from  the  fame  caufe :  The  time  of  geflation  is  alfo  near- 
ly the  fame ;  and,  from  a  variety  of  fuccefsful  experi- 
ments related  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Hunter,  there  is  no 
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longer  any  room  to  doubt,  that  the  Wolf  and  the  Dog 
will  copulate  together,  and  produce  an  intermediate  fpe- 
cies,  capable  of  fubfequent  propagation. 

The  appetite  of  the  Wolf,  for  every  kind  of  animal 
food,  is  exceflively  voracious ;  and,  although  Nature  has 
furnifhed  it  with  every  rcquifite  for  purfuing  and  con- 
quering its  prey,  it  is  frequently  reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, and  fometimes  periflies  for  want  of  food.  So 
great  is  the  general  deteftation  of  this  deftrudlive  crea- 
ture, that  all  the  wild  animals  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  and 
mofl  commonly  efcape  by  their  fuperior  fwiftnefs. 

When  prefled  with  hunger  from  repeated  difappoint- 
ments,  the  Wolf  becomes  courageous  from  neceflity.  It 
then  braves  every  danger,  and  even  attacks  thofe  animals 
that  are  under  the  prote6lion  of  man.  Sometimes  whole 
droves  of  them  join  in  the  cruel  work  of  general  devafta- 
tion,  roam  through  the  villages,  and  attack  the  (heep- 
folds :  They  dig  the  earth  under  the  doors,  enter  with 
dreadful  ferocity,  and  put  every  living  creature  to  death 
before  they  depart.  The  Horfe  is  the  only  tame  aniqial 
that  can  defend  itfelf  againft  them :  All  the  weaker  ani- 
mals become  their  prey :  Even  man  himfelf,  upon  thefe 
occafions,  frequently  falls  a  victim  to  their  rapacity  •,  and 
it  is-  faid,  that  when  once  they  have  tafted  human  blood, 
they  always  give  it  the  preference. — From  hence,  many 
fuperftitious  ftories  have  been  told  of  the  Wolf.  The 
old  Saxons  believed,  that  it  was  poflefled  by  fome  evil 
fpirit,  and  called  it  the  TVere-Wulf ;  and  the  French  pea- 
fants,  from  the  fame  reafon,  call  it  the  Loup-garoii. 

The  language  of  the  poet  is  beautifully  defcriptive  of 
fliis  creature's  infatiable  fury  : — 
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**  By  wintry  famine  rous'd,  from  all  the  tradt 

*'  Of  horrid  mountains,  which  the  fliining  Alps, 

'*  And  wavy  Appenine,  and  Pyrenees, 

"  Branch  out,  Itupendous,  into  diftant  lands, 

"  Cruel  as  death!  and  hungry  as  the  grave! 

•'  Burning  for  blood !  bony,  and  ghaunt,  and  grim  ! 

"  Afftmbling  Wolves,  in  raging  troops,  defcend; 

*'  And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along, 

"  Keen  as  the  north  wind  fweeps  the  gloffy  fnow, 

"  All  is  their  prize." 

The  Wolf  has  great  ftrength,  efpecially  in  the  mufcles 
of  his  neck  and  jaws :  He  can  carry  a  Sheep  in  his 
mouth,  and  eafily  run  off  with  it  in  that  manner.  His 
bite  is  cruel  and  deadly,  and  keener  as  it  meets  with  lefs 
refiftance  ;  but  when  oppofed,  he  is  cautious  and  circum- 
fpeft,  and  feldom  fights  but  from  "neceflity.  He  is  hard- 
er and  more  robuft,  but  not  fo  fenfible  as  the  Dog.  He 
almofl  inceflantly  prowls  about  for  prey,  and  of  all  ani- 
mals is  the  mofl  difficult  to  conquer  in  the  chafe.  His 
fenfe  of  fmelling  is  peculiarly  ftrong :  He  fcents  the 
track  of  animals,  and  follows  it  with  great  perfeverance  : 
The  odour  of  carrion  ftrikes  him  at  the  diftance  of  near 
a  league. 

Wolves  are  capable  of  bearing  want  of  food  for  a  long 
time.  To  allay  their  hunger,  they  will  fometimes  fill 
their  ftomachs  with  mud — They  have  been  known  to 
follow  armies,  and  aflemble  in  troops  upon  the  field  of 
battle  j  tear  up  fuch  bodies  as  have  been  carelefsly  inter- 
red, and  devour  them  with  infatiable  avidity. 

In  all  ages,  the  Wolf  has  been  confidered  as  the  moft 
favage  enemy  of  mankind,  and  rewards  were  given  for  its 
liead.  Various  methods  have  been  taken  to  rid  the 
world  of  this  rapacious  invader:  Pit-falls,  traps,  and 
poifon,  have  all  been  employed  againft  him  j  and,  hap- 
pily for  thefe  iflands,  the  whole  race  has  long  been  ex- 
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tirpated  here.  King  Edgar  attempted  to  efFeft  it  in  Eng- 
land by  remitting  the  punifhment  of  certain  crimes  on 
producing  a  number  of  Wolves'  tongues  •,  and  in  Wales, 
the  tax  of  gold  and  filver  was  commuted  for  an  annual 
tribute  of  Wolves'  heads. — Some  centuries  after  that, 
they  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  an  object 
of  royal  attention  ;  and  great  rewards  were  given  for  de- 
ftroying  them.  Camden  informs  us,  that  certain  perfons 
held  their  lands  on  condition  of  hunting  and  deftroying 
the  Wolves  that  infefted  the  country  j  whence  they  were 

called   tlie    Wohe-ktint. In    the   reign   of   Athelftan, 

Wolves  abounded  fo  much  in  Yorkftiire,  that  a  retreat 
was  built  at  Flixton,  to  defend  paflengers  from  their  at- 
tacks.  As  the  ravages  of  thefe  animals  were  greateft 

during  winter,  particularly  in  January,  when  the  cold 
was  fevered,  our  Saxon  anceftors  diftinguifhed  that 
month  by  the  title  of  Wolfe-moneth.  They  alfo  called  nn 
outlaw  Wolfpjedf  as  being  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  as  liable  to  be  killed  as  that  deflruClive  beaft. — 
They  infefted  Ireland  many  centuries  after  their  extinc- 
tion in  England ;  the  laft  prefentment  for  killing  Wolves 
was  made  in  the  county  of  Cork  about  the  year  1 7 1  o. 

Thefe  animals  abound  in  the  immenfe  forefts  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  following  methods  are  taken  to  deftroy 
them  : — In  fome  very  fequeftered  part  of  the  forcft,  they 
hang  up  a  large  piece  of  carrion  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
having  previoufly  made  a  train  of  fome  miles  long,  leav- 
ing fmall  pieces  of  putrid  flefli  here  and  there  to  allure 
the  Wolves  to  the  fpot :  They  then  wait  till  it  is  dark, 
and  approach  the  place  with  great  circumfpeCtion  ;  where 
they  fometimes  find  two  or  three  Wolves  aflembled,  leap- 
ii>g  up,  and  ftraining  themfelves  to  catch  the  bait,  which 
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is  placed  juft  witliin  their  reach;  and  while  the  animals 
are  bufily  employed  in  this  way,  the  hunters  being  pro- 
vided with  fire-arms,  feldom  fail  to  difpatch  them. — In  a 
convenient  place,  at  the  foot  of  a  declivity,  they  make  a 
fmall  inclofure  of  flrong  pales,  fo  high,  that  the  Wolf, 
having  once  entered,  cannot  return  again.  An  opening  is 
left  at  the  top  of  the  bank  j  and  a  Sheep  that  has  been 
long  dead,  is  the  bait ;  to  which  he  is  allured  by  long 
trains,  made  from  different  places  where  he  is  known  to 
haunt.  As  foon  as  he  arrives  at  the  fpot,  he  examines 
every  part  of  the  inclofure ;  and  finding  no  other  way 
to  come  at  the  booty,  he  precipitates  himfelf.to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  having  made  a  plentiful  meal,  endeavours  in 
vain  to  re-afcend.  His  difappointment  at  not  being  able 
to  get  back  is  produdlive  of  the  moft  dreadful  bowlings, 
which  alarm  his  enemies  ;  and  they  either  take  him  alive, 
or  difpatch  him  with  bludgeons.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
when  this  animal  finds  there  is  no  poffibility  of  efcaping, 
his  courage  entirely  forfakes  him,  and  he  is  for  fome 
time  fo  ftupified  with  fear,  that  he  may  be  killed  without 
offering  to  refill,  or  taken  alive  without  much  danger. — 
Wolves  are  fometimes  taken  in  flrong  nets,  into  which 
they  are  driven  by  the  hunters,  who  furround  a  large 
tradl  of  land,  and  with  drums,  horns,  and  other  inilru- 
ments,  accompanied  with  loud  cries  from  a  large  com- 
pany afTembed  upon  the  occafion,  drive  the  animals  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  the  nets,  where  they  are  entangled, 
and  killed  with  clubs  and  hatchets.  Great  care  mufl  be 
taken  to  fecure  them  at  firll :  If  they  recover  from  their 
confternation,  they  eafily  efcape  by  tearing  the  net  to 
pieces.) 
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Wolves  are  found,  with  fome  variety,  in  almoft  every 
country  of  the  world.  Thofe  of  Senegal  are  larger  and 
fiercer  than  thofe  of  Europe. — In  North-America,  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  may  be  eafily  tamed. 
Before  the  introduflion  of  Dogs,  the  favages  made  ufe 
of  them  in  hunting  the  wild  animals  of  the  country  j  and 
they  are  ftill  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  that  vaft  continent.  They  are  faid  to 
hunt  in  packs,  and  run  down  the  Deer  by  their  fcent. 
The  appearance  of  thefe  animals  near  the  habitations  of 
the  Indians,  fometimes  indicates  that  the  Bifon  or  the 
Deer  is  at  no  great  diftance ;  and  when  any  of  thofe  are 
taken,  the  Wolves  are  rewarded  with  the  ofFal.  Catefby 
affirms,  that  the  Wolves  of  that  country  have  mixed  with 
the  Dogs  carried  thither  by  the  Europeans,  and  produced 
an  intermediate  race. — In  the  northern  regions  there  are 
Wolves  entirely  white,  and  others  of  a  deep-black. — In 
Mexico  there  is  a  variety  of  the  Wolf,  with  a  very  large 
head,  ftrong  jaws,  and  great  teeth  :  On  the  upper  lip  it 
has  ftrong  briftles,  not  unlike  the  fofter  fpines  of  the 
Porcupine,  of  a  gray  and  white  colour  ;  its  ears  are  large 
and  ereft  ;  its  body  is  afli-coloured,  fpotted  with  black ; 
on  its  fides  there  are  black  ftripes  from  the  back  down- 
ward ;  its  neck  is  fat  and  thick,  covered  with  a  loofe 
fkin,  marked  with  a  long  tawny  ftroke ;  on  the  breaft  is 
another  of  the  fame  kind ;  the  tail  is  long,  and  tinged  in 
the  middle  with  tawny  •,  the  legs  and  feet  are  ftriped 
with  black.  It  inhabits  the  hot  parts  of  Mexico  or  New- 
Spain,  is  equally  voracious  with  the  European  Wolf,  at- 
tacks cattle,  and  fometimes  men. — There  are  no  Wolves 
further  fouth  on  the  new  continent. 
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TttE  NEW  SOUTH-WALES  WOLF, 

Has  been  called  a  Dog ;  but  its  wild  and  favage  nature 
feems  ftrongly  to  point  out  its  affinity  to  the  Wolf;  to 
which,  in  other  refpedls,  it  bears  a  great  refemblance. 
It  neither  barks  nor  growls ;  but  when  vexed,  erefts  the 
hairs  of  its  whole  body  like  briftles,  and  appears  extreme- 
ly furious. — It  is  fond  of  Rabbits  and  poultry,  which  it 
eagerly  devours  raw  ;  but  will  not  touch  drefled  meat. 

One  of  them,  fent  to  this  country  from  Botany-Bay, 
was  extremely  nimble  •,  and  fo  fierce,  as  to  feize  on  every 
animal  it  faw.  If  not  reftrained,  it  would  have  run 
down  Deer  and  Sheep :  An  Afs  had  alfo  nearly  fallen  a 
viftim  to  its  fury. 

Its  height  is  rather  lefs  than  two  feet ;  the  length  two 
feet  and  a  half :  It  is  formed  much  like  a  Wolf ;  its  ears 
fhort  and  ere£t,  and  its  tail  long  and  buihy :  The  general 
colour  is  a  pale-brown,  lighter  on  the  belly  j  the  feet  and 
infide  of  the  legs  are  white. 
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THE  JACKAL. 
{Cams  Aureus,  Lin. — Le.  Chacaly  BufF.) 

We  beg  leave  to  make  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr 
Pennant  for  the  drawing  of  this  animal,  which  he  aflures 
us  was  drawn  from  the  life ;  and  we  doubt  not,  there- 
fore, its  being  a  faithful  reprefentation. 

The  fpecies  of  the  Jackal  is  difFufed,  with  fome  varie- 
ty, through  almoft  every  part  of  Afia ;  and  is  found  in 
Barbary,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  molt  numerous  of  all  the 
wild  animals  of  the  Eaft,  there  is  fcarcely  any  one  lefs 
known  in  Europe,  or  more  confufedly  defcribed  by  na- 
tural hiftorians. 

They  vary  in  fize.  Thofe  of  the  warmeft  climates  are 
faid  to  be  the  largeft.  They  are  of  a  reddifh-brovm  co- 
lour.— ^The  fmaller  Jackal  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Fox,  and 
its  colour  is  a  bright-yellow. 

That  the  Jackal  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Dog,  has  been 
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clearly  proved,  from  a  circumftance  related  by  Mr  Hun- 
ter, ef  a  female  Jackal  taken  on  board  an  Eafl-Indiaman 
at  Bombay  whilft  a  cub,  and  being  impregnated  by  a 
Dog  during  the  voyage,  brought  forth  fix  puppies  ;  one 
of  which  afterwards  produced  young  ones,  from  an  inter- 
courfe  with  a  Dog. — From  thefe  and  other  recent  fadts, 
it  appears,  that  the  Fox,  the  Wolf,  the  Jackal,  and  the 
Dog,  may  be  confidered  as  different  fpecies  of  the  fame 
genus  ;  and  that  the  Jackal  makes  nearer  approaches  to 
the  Dog  than  either  the  Fox  or  the  Wolf. 

Jackals  go  in  packs  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  hunt  like 
hounds  in  full  cry  from  evening  till  morning.  They  de- 
ftroy  the  poultry,  and  attack  the  flocks :  They  roam 
through  the  villages  and  gardens,  and  carry  off  every 
thing  they  can  eat :  They  enter  ftables,  yards,  and  out- 
houfes,  and  devour  fkins,  and  every  thing  that  is  made 
of  leather ;  fuch  as  harnefling,  boots,  {hoes,  &c.  No- 
thing can  efcape  their  rapacity.  They  will  ranfack  the 
repofitories  of  the  dead,  and  greedily  devour  the  moft  pu- 
trid bodies ;  for  which  reafon,  in  thofe  countries  where 
they  abound,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  the 
graves  of  a  great  depth,  and  fecure  them  with  fpines,  to 
prevent  the  Jackals  from  raking  up  the  earth  with  their 
feet.  They  are  faid  to  attend  caravans,  and  follow  ar- 
mies, in  hopes  of  being  furnifhed  with  a  banquet  by 
difeafe  or  battle.  They  may  be  confidered  as  the  vulture 
among  quadrupeds  j  and,  like  that  deftruftive  bird,  de- 
vour every  thing  indifcriminately  that  has  once  had  ani- 
mal life.— They  hide  themfelves  in  holes  and  dens  by 
day,  and  feldom  appear  abroad  till  the  evening,  when 
they  fill  the  air  with  the  moft  horrid  howlings,  and  begin 
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the  chafe.  The  Lion,  the  Panther,  and  other  beafls  of 
prey  that  do  not  follow  by  the  fcent,  take  advantage  of 
the  general  confternation,  and  follow  in  filence  behind 
till  the  Jackals  have  hunted  down  their  prey :  They  then 
devour  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  leave  them  only 
the  remains  of  the  fpoil ;  from  whence  the  Jackal  has 
been  vulgarly  called  the  Lioti^s  Provider^  as  if  thofe  two 
animals  a£led  in  concert,  and  had  formed  a  plan  for 
their  mutual  fupport. 

The  Jackal  frequently  purfues  the  Gazelle ;  and  is  fo 
bold,  as  to  follow  it  even  into  the  midft  of  a  town  or 
village,  whither  that  timid  animal  frequently  flies  for 
protection,  and  by  that  means  fometimes  efcapes. 

Sparrman's  defcription  of  thofe  he  faw  at  the  Cape 
differs  materially  from  the  accounts  we  have  been  able 
to  colle£l:  from  other  authors.  He  fays  they  are  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  their  tails  little  more  than  a 
foot  long :  The  predominant  colour  is  a  reddifh-yellow ; 
the  legs  are  of  a  pale  gold  colour ;  under  the  belly,  and 
on  the  infide  of  the  legs,  the  colour  inclines  to  white ; 
the  nofe  and  ears  are  of  a  brighter  red ;  the  head^  neck, 
and  back  are  gray ;  the  tail  is  partly  gray,  and  partly  of 
an  umber  colour,  and  black  at  the  tip.  He  fays  it  re- 
fembles  the  European  Fox  in  form,  manners,  and  difpofi- 
tion  ;  and  is  not  known  to  affemble  in  packs  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  hunting ;    neither  is  its  voracity  equal  to  that 

afcribed  to  it  by  other  naturalifls. It  is  probable  it 

may  have  been  confounded  with  the  Wild  Dog,  which  is 
common  at  the  Cape,  and  hunts  its  prey  in  packs.  It  is 
very  fierce  and  mifchievous,  and  very  deftrudlive  to  the 
flocks  of  Sheep  and  Goats  in  thofe  parts. — There  are  two 
kinds  of  thefe  Dogs, — the  one  large,  and  of  a  reddifh  co- 
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lour ;  the  other  lefs,  and  browner.  They  are  very  bold, 
and  wander  about  night  and  day  in  fearch  of  prey. — - 
They  make  a  noife  fomewhat  hke  the  cry  of  our  common 
Hounds,  and  hunt  with  great  fagacity,  ailing  perfe£tly 
in  concert  with  each  other  till  the  game  falls  a  prey  to 
the  pack.  They  are  faid  to  be  always  extremely  lean, 
and  very  ugly. 

M.  BufFon  mentions  an  animal  of  the  Jackal  kind  by 
the  name  of  the  Adive ;  of  which  he  gives  a  drawing, 
fomewhat  refembling  a  fmall  Fox.  It  is  lefs  than  the 
common  Jackal,  and  is  fometimes  tamed,  and  kept  in  a 
domeftic  ftate. 


Xz 
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THE  DOG. 

The  (ervlces  of  this  truly  valuable  creature  have  been 
fo  eminently  ufeful  to  the  domeftic  interefts  of  men  in 
all  ages,  that  to  give  the  hiftory  of  the  Dog  would  be 
little  lefs  than  to  trace  mankind  back  to  their,  original 
flate  of  fimplicity  and  freedom,  to  mark  the  progrefs  of 
civilization  through  the  various  changes  of  the  vi^orld, 
and  to  follow  attentively  the  gradual  advancement  of  that 
order  which  placed  man  at  the  head  of  the  animal  world, 
and  gave  him  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over  every  part  of 
the  brute  creation. 

If  we  confider  for  a  moment  the  ftate  of  man  without 
the  aid  of  this  ufeful  domeftic  j — with  what  arts  fhall  he 
oppofe  the  numerous  hoft  of  foes  that  furround  him  oa 
all  fides,  feeking  every  opportunity  to  encroach  upon  his 
pofleflions,  to  deftroy  his  labours,  or  endanger  his  per- 
fonal  fafety  j  or  how  {hall  he  bring  into  fubjeftion  fuch 
as  are  neceflary  for  his  well-being  ?  His  utmoft  vigilance 
will  not  be  fufficient  to  fecure  him  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  one,  nor  his  greateft  exertions  enable  him  to  over- 
come the  fpeed  of  the  other.  To  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence, to  infure  his  fafety,  and  to  provide  for  his  fup- 
port,  it  was  neceflary  that  fome  one  among  the  animals 
fhould  be  brought  over  to  his  aflfiftance,  whofe  zeal  and 
fidelity  might  be  depended  on :  And  where,  amidft  all 
the  various  orders  of  animated  being,  could  one  be  found 
fo  entirely  adapted  to  this  purpofe  ?  where  could  one  be 
found  fo  bold,  fo  tradable,  and  fo  obedient  as  the  Dog  ^ 
— ^To  confirm  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  we  need 
only  turn  our  attention  to  the  prefent  condition  of  thofe 
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nations  not  yet  emerged  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  where 
the  ufes  of  the  Dog  are  but  Httle  known  or  attended  to, 
and  we  will  find  that  they  lead  a  precarious  and  wretch- 
ed life  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  ftill  more  favage  in- 
habitants of  the  foreft,  with  which  they  are  obUged  to 
difpute  the  pofleflion  of  their  uncultivated  fields,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  to  divide  with  them  the  fruits  of  their  la^ 
hours. — From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  attention 
of  mankind,  in  the  earlieft  ages,  would  be  engaged  in 
training  and  rendering  this  animal  fubfervient  to  the  im- 
portant purpofes  of  domeflic  xitility ;  and  the  refult  of 
this  art  has  been  the  conqueft  and  peaceable  pofleflion  of 
the  earth. 

Of  all  animals,  the  Dog  feems  moft  fufceptible  of 
change,  and  mofl:  eafily  modified  by  difi'erence  of  cli- 
mate, food,  and  education ;  not  only  the  figure  of  his 
body,  but  his  faculties,  habits,  and  difpofitions,  vary  in  a 
furprifing  manner :  Nothing  appears  conftant  in  them 
but  their  internal  conformation,  which  is  alike  in  all ;  in 
every  other  refpeft,  they  are  very  difl~imilar :  They  vary 
in  fize,  in  figure,  in  the  length  of  the  nofe  and  Ihape  of 
the  head,  in  the  length  and  direction  of  the  ears  and  tail, 
in  the  colour,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  hair,  Sec.  To 
enumerate  the  diff^erent  kinds,  or  mark  the  difcrimina- 
tions  by  which  each  is  difl:inguiftied,  would  be  a  tafk  as 
fruitlefs  as  it  would  be  impoflTible  •,  to  account  for  this 
wonderful  variety,  or  invefl;igate  the  charadler  of  the  pri- 
mitive fl;ock  from  which  they  have  fprung,  would  be 
equally  vain.  Of  this  only  we  are  certain,  that,  in  every 
age.  Dogs  have  been  found  pofl!efl!ed  of  qualities  mofl: 
admirably  adapted  for  the  various  purpofes  to  which  they 
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.have  been  from  time  to  time  applied. — We  have  feen,  in 
the  hiflory  of  the  Cow  and  the  Sheep,  that  thofe  animals 
which  have  been  long  under  the  management  of  man, 
never  preferve  the  ftamp  of  nature  in  its  original  purity. 
In  wild  animals,  which  dill  enjoy  their  natural  freedom 
from  reftraint,  and  have  the  independent  choice  of  food 
and  climate,  this  impreflion  is  ftill  faithfully  preferved ; 
but  thofe  which  man  has  fubdued,  tranfported  from  cli- 
mate to  climate,  changed  their  food,  habits,  and  manner 
of  living,  muft  neceflarily  have  fufFered  the  greateft  alter- 
ations in  their  form  ;  and  as  the  Dog,  of  all  other  do- 
meftic  animals,  is  rnoft  accuftomed  to  this  influence,  is 
endowed  with  difpofitions  the  molt  docile  and  obedient, 
is  fufceptible  of  every  impreffion,  and  fubmiflive  to  every 
reftraint,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  fhould  be  fubjeft 
to  the  greateft  variety.  To  an  attentive  obferver  of  the 
canine  race,  it  is  truly  wonderful  and  curious  to  obferve 
the  rapid  changes  and  fmgular  combinations  of  forms, 
arifing  from  promifcuous  intercourfe,  which  every  where 
prefent  themfelves  :  They  appear  in  endlefs  fucceflion, 
and  feem  more  like  the  efFe6l  of  whimfical  caprice  than 
tlie  regular  and  uniform  produ£lion  of  Nature  :  So  that, 
in  whatever  light  we  confider  the  various  mixtures  which 
at  prefent  abound,  and  render  every  idea  of  a  fyftematic 
arrangement  dubious  and  problematical,  we  may  fairly 
prefume,  that  the  fervices  of  the  Dog  would  be  firft  re- 
quired in  maintaining  and  preferving  the  fuperiority  of 
man  over  thofe  animals  which  Vv'ere  deftined  for  his  fup- 
port. 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOG. 
[Canis  domejlicusy  Lin. — Le  Chien  de  Berger^  Buff.) 


This  ufeful  animal,  ever  faithful  to  bis  charge,  reigns 
at  the  head  of  the  flock  •,  where  he  is  better  heard,  and 
more  attended  to,  than  even  the  voice  of  the  fliepherd. 
Safety,  order,  and  difcipline,  are  the  fruits  of  his  vigi- 
lance and  acSlivity. 

In  tliofe  large  trails  of  land  which.  In  many  parts  of 
our  ifland,  are  folely  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of 
Sheep  and  other  cattle,  this  fagacious  animal  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  Immenfe  flocks  may  be  f;en  conti- 
nually ranging  over  thofe  extenfive  wilds,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  feemingly  without  controul :  Their  only 
guide  is  the  fhepherd,  attended  by  his  Dog,  the  conflant 
companion  of  his  toils  :  It  receives  his  commands,  and  is 
always  prompt  to  execute  them  ;  it  is  the  watchful  guar- 
dian of  the  flock,  prevents  them  from  ftraggling,  keeps 
them  together,  and  conducts  them  from  one  part  of  their 

X4 
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paflure  to  another ;  it  will  not  fufFer  any  ftrangers  to  mix 
with  them,  but  carefully  keeps  off  every  intruder.  In 
driving  a  number  of  Sheep  to  any  diftant  part,  a  well- 
trained  Dog  never  fails  to  confine  them  to  the  road, 
watches  every  avenue  that  leads  from  it ;  where  he  takes 
his  (land,  threatening  every  delinquent :  He  purfues  the 
ftragglers,  if  any  fliould  efcape,  and  forces  them  into 
order,  without  doing  them  the  lead  injury.  If  the  herdf- 
man  be  at  any  time  abfent  from  the  flock,  he  depends 
upon  his  Dog  to  keep  them  together  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
gives  the  well-known  fignal,  this  faithful  creature  Con- 
du£ts  tliem  to  his  mafter,  though  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  fingularlty  in  the  feet  of 
the  Shepherd's  Dog,  which  we  have  likewife  obferved  in 
thofe  of  the  Cur  and  the  Spaniel.  All  of  them  have  one, 
and  fome  two  toes  more  than  mod  Dogs,  though  they 
feem  not  to  be  of  much  ufe.  They  appear  to  be  defti- 
tute  of  mufcles,  and  hang  dangling  at  the  hind  part  of 
the  leg  more  like  an  unnatural  excrefcence  than  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  the  animal.  But  the  adage,  that  '  Nature 
has  made  nothing  in  vain,'  ought  to  cortecl  our  decifion 
on  their  utility,  •  which  probably  may  exift  unknown  to 
us- 

This  breed  of  Dogs,  at  prefent,  appears  to  be  pre- 
ferved,  in  the  greatefh  purity,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland ;  where  its  aid  is  highly  neceflTary  in  managing 
the  numerous  herds  of  Sheep  bred  in  thofe  extenfive 
wilds. 
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THE  CUR  DOG, 


Js  a  trufty  and  ufeful  fervant  to  the  farmer  and  grazier ; 
and,  although  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  "by  naturalifts  as  a 
diflinft  race,  yet  it  is  now  fo  generally  ufed,  efpecially 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  fuch  great  attention  is  paid 
in  breeding  it,  that  we  cannot  help  confidering  it  as  a 
permanent  kind. 

They  are  chiefly  employed  in  driving  cattle ;  In  which 
way  they  are  extremely  ufeful.  They  are  larger,  ftrong- 
er,  and  fiercer  than  the  Shepherd's  Dog  j  and  their  hair 
js  fmoother  and  Ihorter.  They  are  moftly  of  a  black  and 
•white  colour  i  their  ears  are  half-pricked  j  and  many 
of  them  are  whelped  with  fhort  tails,  which  feem  as  if 
they  had  been  cut :  Thefe  are  called  Self-tailed  Dogs, 
They  bite  very  keenly ;  and  as  they  always  make  their 
attack  at  the  heels,  the  cattle  have  no  defence  againfl 
them :  In  this  way,  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  a 
Bull,  which  tliey  quickly  compel  to  run. — Their  fagacity 
is  uncommonly  great :   They  know  their  mailer's  fields. 
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and  are  fingularly  attentive  to  the  cattle  that  are  in  them : 
— A  good  Dog  watches,  goes  his  rounds ;  and,  if  any 
ftrange  cattle  fhould  happen  to  appear  amongft  the  herd, 
although  unbidden,  he  quickly  flies  at  them,  and  with 
keen  bites  obliges  them  to  depart. 

Similar  to  the  Cur,  is  that  which  is  commonly  ufed  in 
driving  cattle  to  the  flaughter :  And  as  thefe  Dogs  have 
frequently  to  go  long  journies,  great  ftrength,  as  well  as 
fwiftnefs,  is  required  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  there- 
fore generally  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  unite  in  them  the 
feveral  qualities  of  the  Shepherd's  Dog,  the  Cur,  the 
MaftifF,  and  the  Greyhound. — ^Thus,  by  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  different  kinds,  the  fervices  of  the  Dog  are  ren- 
dered flill  more  various  and  extenfive,  and  the  great  pur- 
pofes  of  domeftic  utility  more  fully  anfwered. 
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THE  GREENLAND  DOG. 

[Le  Ch'ien  de  Sibiriey  BufF.) 


The  favage  afpe£l:  and  difpofition  of  this  Dog  feem  to 
bear  fome  affinity  to  the  rigours  of  the  climate  it  inha- 
bits. 

The  Pomeranian  or  Wolf  Dog  of  M.  BufFon,  the  Si- 
berian, Lapland,  and  Iceland  Dogs  are  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  it  in  the  fharpnefs  of  their  muzzles,  in  their  long  fhag- 
gy  hair,  and  buftiy  curling  tails.  The  principal  differ- 
ence is  in  their  fize. — ^Though  much  larger,  they  all  of 
them  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  Shepherd's  Dog. 

Moft  of  the  Greenland  Dogs  are  white  ;  but  fome  are 
fpotted,  and  fome  black.  They  may  rather  be  faid  to 
howl  than  bark. — The  Greenlanders  fometimes  eat  their 
flelh  :  They  make  garments  of  their  (kins,  and  ufe  them 
in  drawing  fledges  ;  to  which  they  yoke  them,  four,  five, 
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and  fometlmes  fix  together.* ^The  Dogs  of  Kamfchat- 

ka  are  commonly  black  or  white.  They  are  ftrong,  nim- 
ble, and  adlive,  and  are  very  ufeful  in  drawing  fledges, 
the  only  method  of  travelling  in  that  dreary  country  du- 
ring the  winter.  They  travel  with  great  expedition. 
Captain  King  relates,  that,  during  his  flay  there,  a  cou- 
rier with  difpatches,  drawn  by  them,  performed  a  jour- 
ney of  270  miles  in  lefs  than  four  days. 

The  fledges  are  ufually  drawn  by  five  Dogs,  four  of 
them  yoked  two  and  two  abreaft  :  The  foremoft  a6ls  as  a 
leader  to  the  reft.  The  reins  being  faftened  to  a  collar 
round  the  leading  Dog's  neck,  are  of  little  ufe  in  direft- 
ing  the  pack ;  the  driver  depending  chiefly  upon  their 
obedience  to  his  voice,  with  which  he  animates  them  to 
proceed.  Great  care  and  attention  are  confequently  ufed 
in  training  up  thofe  for  leaders,  which  are  more  valuable 
according  to  their  fteadinefs  and  docility ;  the  fum  of 
forty  roubles,  or  ten  pounds,  being  no  unufual  price  for 
one  of  them. — The  rider  has  a  crooked  ftick,  anfwering 
the  purpofe  both  of  whip  and  reins  ;  with  which,  by 
ftriklng  on  the  fnov/,  he  regulates  the  fpeed  of  the  Dogs, 
or  ftops  them  at  his  pleafure.  When  they  are  inatten- 
tive to  their  duty,  he  often  chaftifes  them  by  throwing  it 
at  them.  He  difcovers  great  dexterity  in  regaining  his 
ilick,  which  is  the  greateft  difliculty  attending  his  fitua- 
tion ;  for  if  he  fhoiild  happen  to  lofe  it,  the  Dogs  imme- 
diately difcover  the  circumftance,  and  never  fail  to  fet 
ofF  at  full  fpeed,  and  continue  to  run  till  their  ftrength  is 
exhaufted,  or  till  the  carriage  is  overturned,  and  dafhed 
to  pieces,  or  hurried  dov/n  a  precipice. 

*  Frve  of  thefe  Dogs,  that  had  efcaped  with  their  trappings, 
were  found  in  Greenland,  ana  brought  to  this  counlry  ij,  few  years 
£30  by  one  of  our  fliips  in  the  fifhery. 
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in  December,  1784,  a  Dog  was  left  by  a  fmuggling 
vefTel  near  Boomer,  on  the  coaft  of  Northumberland. — 
Finding  himfclf  deferted,  he  began  to  worry  Sheep  ;  and 
did  fo  much  damage,  that  he  became  the  terror  of  the 
country  within  a  circuit  of  above  twenty  miles.     We  are 
aflured,  that  when  he  caught  a  Sheep,  he  bit  a  hole  in 
its  right  fide,  and  after  eating  the  tallow  about  the  kid-^ 
neys,  left  it :  Several  of  them,  thus  lacerated,  were  found 
alive  by  the  ftiepherds ;  and  being  taken  proper  care  of, 
fome  of  them  recovered,  and  afterwards  had  lambs. — 
From  his   delicacy   in  this  refpeft,  the  deftrudtion  he 
made  may  in  fome  meafure  be  conceived ;    as  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  fat  of  one  Sheep  in  a  day  would  hard- 
ly fatisfy  his  hunger.     The  farmers  were   fo  much  a- 
larmed  by  his  depredations,   that  various  means   were 
ufed  for  his  deftrudion.     They  frequently  purfued  him. 
with  Hounds,  Grayhounds,   &c. ;  but  when  the  Dogs 
came  up  with  him,  he  laid  down  on  his  back,  as  if  fup- 
plicating  for  mercy  j  and  in  that  pofitlon  they  never  hurt 
him :    He  therefore  laid  quietly,  taking  his  reft  till  the 
hunters  approached,  when  he  made  ofF,  without  being 
followed  by  the  Hounds,  till  they  were  again  excited  to 
the    purfuit,    which   always    terminated   unfuccefsfully, 
• — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  was  one  day  purfued. 
from  Howick  to  upwards  of  thirty  miles  diftance  ;  but 
returned  thither,  and  killed  Sheep  the  fame  evening. — 
His  conftant  refidence,  during  the  day,  was  upon  a  rock 
on  the  Heugh-hill,  near  Howick,  where  he  had  a  view 
of  four  roads  tliat  approached  it;    and  in  March,  1785, 
after  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  he  was  at  laft  fhot  there. 
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THE  BULL-DOG, 


Is  the  fierceft,  of  all  the  Dog  kindj  and  Is  probably  the 
moll  courageous  creature  in  the  world.  It  is  low  in  fta- 
ture,  but  very  ftrong  and  mufcular.  Its  nofe  is  fhort ; 
and  the  under  jaw  projefts  beyond  the  upper,  which 
gives  it  a  fierce  and  unpleafing  afpe£l. — Its  courage  in 
attacking  the  Bull  is  well  known :  Its  fury  in  feizlng, 
and  its  invincible  obftinacy  in  maintaining  its  hold,  are 
truly  aftonilhing.  It  always  aims  at  the  front ;  and  ge- 
nerally faftens  upon  the  lip,  the  tongue,  the  eye,  or  fome 
part  of  the  face ;  where  it  hangs,  in  fpite  of  every  effort 
of  the  Bull  to  difengage  himfelf. 

The  uncommon  ardour  of  thefe  Dogs  in  fighting  will 
be  belt  illuftrated  by  the  following  fa£l,  related  by  an 
eye-witnefs  j  which  at  the  fame  time  corroborates,  in 
fome  degree,  that  wonderful  account  of  the  Dogs  of 
Epirus,  given  by  Elian,  and  quoted  by  Dr  Goldfmith  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Dog : — Some  years  ago,  at  a  bull- 
baiting  in  the  North  of  England,  when  that  barbarous 
cuftom  was  very  common,  a  young  man,  confident  of 
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the  courage  of  his  Dog,  laid  fome  trifling  wager,  that 
he  would,  at  feparate  times,  cut  oiF  all  the  four  feet  of 
his  Dog ;  and  that,  after  every  amputation,  it  would  at- 
tack the  Bull.  The  cruel  experiment  was  tried,  and  the 
Dog  continued  to  feize  the  Bull  as  eagerly  as  if  he  had 
been  perfeftly  whole. 

Of  late  years  this  inhuman  cuftom  of  baiting  the  Bull 
has  been  almoft  entirely  laid  afide  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land j  and,  confequently,  there  are  now  few  of  this  kind 
of  Dogs  to  be  feen. 

As  the  Bull-Dog  always  makes  his  attack  without 
barking,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  approach  him  alone, 
without  the  greateft  precaution. 
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THE  MASTIFF, 

[Cams  Molojfusj  Lin. — Le  Dogue,  BufF) 


Is  much  larger  and  ftronger  than  the  Bull-Dog ;  its  ears 
are  more  pendulous;  its  lips  are  large  and  loofe  ;  its  af- 
pe£l  is  fullen  and  grave,  and  its  bark  loud  and  terrific. — 
He  feems  every  way  formed  for  the  important  truft  of 
guarding  and  fecuring  the  valuable  property  committed 
to  his  care.  Houfes,  gardens,  yards,  &c.  are  fafe  from 
depredations  whilft  in  his  cuftody.  Confined  during  the 
day,  as  foon  as  the  gates  are  locked,  he  is  left  to  range 
at  full  liberty :  He  then  goes  round  the  premifles,  exa- 
mines every  part  of  them,  and  by  loud  barkings  gives  no- 
tice that  he  is  ready  to  defend  his  charge. 

Dr  Caius,  in  his  curious  treatife  on  Britifh  Dogs,  tells 
us,  that  three  of  thefe  animals  were  reckoned  a  match 
for  a  Bear,  and  four  for  a  Lion. 
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We  have  a  curious  account,  recorded  in  Stow's  An- 
nals, of  an  engagement  between  three  Maftiffs  and  a 
Lion,  in  the  prefence  of  James  the  Firft.  "  One  of  the 
Dogs  being  put  into  the  den,  was  foon  difabled  by  the 
Lion,  which  took  it  by  the  head  and  neck,  and  dragged 
it  about :  Another  Dog  was  then  let  loofe,  and  ferved  in 
the  fame  manner :  But  the  third  being  put  in,  immedi- 
ately feized  the  Lion  by  the  lip,  and  held  him  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time ;  till  being  feverely  torn  by  his  claws,  the 
Dog  was  obliged  to  quit  its  hold  ;  and  the  Lion,  greatly 
exhaufted  in  the  conflict,  refufed  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment ;  but  taking  a  fudden  leap  over  the  Dogs,  fled  into 
the  interior  part  of  his  den.  Two  of  the  Dogs  foon  died 
of  their  wounds  :  The  laft  furvived,  and  was  taken  great 
care  of  by  the  king's  fon ;  who  faid,  "  he  that  had 
fought  with  the  king  of  beafts,  fliould  never  after  fight 
with  any  Inferior  creature." 

The  Maftiffs  of  Great-Britain  were  noted  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  appointed  an  officer,  whofe 
fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  breed  and  fend  from  hence  fuch  as 
would  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  following  anecdote  will  fhew,  that  the  MaftliF, 
confcious  of  its  fuperior  ftrength,  knows  how  to  chaftife 
the  Impertinence  of  an  inferior : — A  large  Dog  of  this 
kind,  belonging  to  the  late  M.  Ridley,  Efq.  of  Heatton, 
near  Newcaftle,  being  frequently  molefted  by  a  Mongrel, 
and  teazed  by  its  continual  barking,  at  laft  took  it  up  In 
his  mouth  by  the  back,  and  with  great  compofure  drop- 
ped it  over  the  quay  into  the  river,  without  doing  any 
farther  Injury  to  an  enemy  fo  much  his  Inferior. 

The  IMaftiff,  in  its  pure  and  unmixed  ftate,  is  now  fel- 
Y 
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dom  to  be  met  with.  The  generahty  of  Dogs  difllii- 
guifhed  by  that  name,  feem  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Bull-Dog,  Daniih  MaftifF,  and  the  Ban-Dog. 


THE  BAN-DOG, 

Is  a  variety  of  this  fierce  tribe,  not  often  to  be  feen  at 
prefent.  It  is  lighter,  fmaller,  more  adlive  and  vigilant, 
than  the  MaflifF,  but  not  fo  powerful ;  its  nofe  is  fmal- 
ler, and  poflefles,  in  fome  degree,  the  fcent  of  the 
Hound  ;  its  hair  is  rougher,  and  generally  of  a  yellowifli- 
gray,  ftreaked  with  fliades  of  a  black  or  brown  colour. 
It  does  not  invai-iably,  like  the  preceding  kinds,  attack  its 
adverfary  in  front,  but  frequently  feizes  cattle  by  the 
flank.  It  attacks  with  eagernefs,  and  its  bite  is  keen 
and  dangerous. 
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THE  DALMATIAN,  OR  COACH  DOG, 

{^Le  Braqiie  de  Bengal,  BufF.) 

Has  been  erroneoufly  called  the  Dan't/h  Dog ;  and,  by  M. 
BufFon,  the  Harrier  of  Bengal ;  but  for  what  reafon  it  is 
difficult  to  afcertain,  as  its  incapacity  of  fcenting  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  deftroy  all  affinity  to  any  Dog  employed  in  the 
purfuit  of  the  Hare. 

It  is  common  in  this  country  at  prefent,  and  js  fre- 
quently kept  in  genteel  houfes,  as  an  elegant  attendant  on 
a  carriage. — We  do  not,  however,  admire  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  depriving  the  poor  animal  of  its  ears,  in  order  to 
encreafe  its  beauty  •,  a  pi-a£Vice  fo  general,  that  we  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  one  of  thefe  Dogs  un- 
mutilated  in  that  way. 


Y  2 
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THE  IRISH  GREYHOUND, 

[CaJiis   Grains  HibernicuSi  Ray. — Le  Matin,  BufE) 

Is  the  largeft  of  the  Dog  kmd,  and  its  appearance  the 

moll  beautiful  and  majeilic. It  is  only  to  be  found  in 

Ireland,  where  it  was  formerly  of  great  ufe  in  clearing 
the  country  from  Wolves.; — It  is  now  extremely  rare, 
and  is  kept  rather  for  fhow  than  ufe,  being  equally  un- 
ferviceable  for  hunting  either  the  Stag,  the  Fox,  or  the 
Hare. 

Thefe  Dogs  are  about  three  feet  liigh,  generally  of  a 
white  or  cinnamon  colour,  and  made  fomewhat  like  a 
Greyhound,  but  more  robufl :   Their  afped:  is  mild,  and 
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their  difpofition  gentle  and  peaceable :  Their  ftrength  is 
fo  great,  that  in  combat  the  Maftiff  or  Bull-Dog  is  far 
from  being  equal  to  them.  They  moftly  feize  their  anta- 
gonifls  by  the  back,  and  fliake  them  to  death,  which 
their  great  fize  generally  enables  them  to  do  with  eafe. 
M.  Buffon  fuppofes  the  Great  Damp  Dog  to  be  only  a 

vtiriety  of  the  Irifh  Greyhound. Next  to  tliis,  in  fize 

and  ftrength,  is 

THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLAND  GREYHOUND, 
OR  WOLF-DOG  j 

Which  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  chieftains  of  that  coun- 
try in  their  grand  hunting  parties. — One  of  them,  which 
we  faw  fome  years  ago,  was  a  large,  powerful,  fierce- 
looking  Dog  -,  its  ears  were  pendulous,  and  its  eyes  half 
hid  in  the  hair  j  its  body  was  ftrong  and  mufcular,  and 
covered  with  harfli,  wiry,  reddlfli  hair,  inixed  with  whitCo 


THE  GAZEHOUND, 

Was  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Greyhound ;  and,  like  that 
animal,  hunted  only  by  the  eye.  It  was  formerly  in 
great  repute,  but  is  now  unknown  to  us.  It  was  ufed  in 
hunting  either  the  Fox,  the  Hare,  of  the  Stag.  It  wou}^ 
fele£l:  from  the  reft  the  fatteft  Deer,  purfue  it  by  the  eye^^ 
and  though  it  ftiould  rejoin  the  herd,  would  infallibly  fix 
upon  the  fame,  and  purfue  it  till  taken. 


■^^3 
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THE  GREYHOUND, 

{^Cains  Grains^  Lin. — Le  JLevrierj  BufF.) 


M.  BuiFon  fuppofes  to  be  the  Irifli  Greyhound,  I'endered 
thinner  and  more  delicate  by  the  difference  of  dimatc 
and  culture :  But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
fanciful  arrangements  of  that  ingenious  author,  there  is 
an  evident  fimilarity  of  form  iu  all  of  thofe  juft  mention- 
ed ;  particularly  in  the  depth  of  the  chcft,  in  the  length 
of  the  legs,  and  in  the  fmallnefs  of  the  muzzle. 

The  Greyhound  is  the  fleeteft  of  all  Dogs,  and  can 
outrun  every  animal  of  the  chafe  j  but  as  it  wants  the  fa- 
culty of  fcenting,  it  only  follows  by  J:he  eye.  It  was  for- 
merly held  in  fuch  eftimation,  as  to  be  confidered  the  pe- 
culiar companion  of  gentlemen  ;  and,  by  the  foreft  laws 
of  King  Canute,  it  Vv^as  ena£ted,  that  no  perfon  under 
that  degree  fhould  prefume  to  keep  a  Greyhound. 

The  Siiia/l  Italian  Greyhotmd  is  not  above  half  the  fize, 
but  perfedlly   fimilar  in  form.     Its  fliape   is  exquifitely 
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beautiful  and  delicate.  It  is  not  common  in  this  country, 
the  climate  being  too  rigorous  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
its  conftitution. 

THE  LYEMMER, 

So  called  from  its  being  led  in  a  thong,  and  flipped  at 
the  game. — Dr  Caius  informs  us,  that  it  hunted  both  by 
the  fcent  and  fight ;  and,  in  its  form,  was  between  the 
Hound  and  the  Greyhound It  is  now  unknown  to  us. 


THE  LURCHER, 

Is  lefs  and  fhorter  than  the  Greyhound,  and  its  limbs 
ftronger  :  Its  body  is  covered  with  a  rough  coat  of  hair, 
moft  commonly  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  5  its  afpeft  is  ful- 
len,  and  its  habits,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  arc 
dark  and  cunning. 

Y4 
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As  this  Dog  poflefles  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fcent,  it 
is  often  employed  in  kilHng  Hares  and  Rabbits  in  the 
night  time.  When  taken  to  the  warren,  it  fteals  out 
with  the  utmoft  precaution,  watches  and  fcents  the  Rab- 
bits while  they  are  feeding,  and  darts  upon  them  without 
barking  or  making  the  lead  noife.  One  of  them  will 
fmgly  make  incredible  havock  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  is  fo 
trained,  as  to  bring  its  booty  to  its  mailer,  M-ho  waits  in 
fome  convenient  place  to  receive  it*.  They  are  fo  de- 
ftrudlive,  and  have  been  fo  often  employed  in  illicit  prac- 
tices, that  they  are  now,  with  great  propriety,  profcribed, 
and  the  bred  is  almofl  extinct. 

Another  Dog  of  this  family,  formerly  in  ufe,  but  now 
only  known  to  us  by  its  name,  is 

THE  TUMBLER; 

Which  was  fo  called  from  its  cunning  manner  of  taking 
Rabbits  and  other  game.  It  did  not  run  diredlly  at 
them,  but,  in  a  carelefs  and  inattentive  manner,  tum- 
bled itfelf  about  till  it  came  within  reach  of  its  prey, 
which  it  always  feized  by  a  fudden  fpring. 

*  We  have  feen  a  Dog  and  Bitch  of  this  kind  in  the  poneffion 
of  a  man  who  had  formerly  ufed  them  for  the  purpofe  above  de- 
fcribcd.  He  declared,  that  he  could  at  that  time  procure  in  aa 
evening  as  many  Rabbits  with  them  as  he  could  carry  home. 
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£m^  Mmjmvi 


'"'"""ife^i^^^.irnl^S;^ 


■T^^MiU^^^  ■>*>!>'- 


THE  TERRIER, 


Has  a  mofl  acute  fmeil,  Is  generally  an  attendant  on  eve- 
ry pack  of  Hounds,  and  is  very  expert  in  forcing  Foxes 
or  other  game  out  of  their  coverts.  It  is  the  determined 
enemy  of  all  the  vermin  kind ;  fuch  as  Weafels,  Fou- 
marts, Badgers,  Rats,  Mice,  Sec.  It  is  fierce,  keen,  and 
hardy  ;  and,  in  its  encounters  with  the  Badger,  fome- 
time  meets  vi^ith  very  fevere  treatment,  which  it  fuftains 
with  great  courage  and  fortitude.  A  well-trained  veteran 
Dog  frequently  proves  more  than  a  match  for  that  hard- 
])Itten  animal. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Terriers, — the  one  rough, 
fliort-legged,  long-backed,  very  ftrong,  and  mofl  com- 
monly of  a  black  or  yellowifli  colour,  mixed  with  white  j 
the  other  is  fmooth,  fleek,  and  beautifully  formed,  having 
a  fhorter  body,  and  more  fprightly  appearance  :  It  is  ge- 
nerally of  a  reddifli-brown  colour,  or  black,  with  tanned 
legs ;  and  is  fimilar.  to  the  rough  Terrier  in  difpofition 
and  faculties,  but  inferior  in  fize,  ftrength,  and  hardi- 
nefs. . 


14^ 
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THE  BEAGLE. 

Of  tliofe  Dogs  that  are  kept  for  the  bufinefs  of  the 
chafe  in  this  country,  the  Beagle  is  the  fmalleft,  and  is 
only  ufed  in  hunting  the  Hare.  Although  far  inferior  in 
point  of  fpeed  to  that  animal,  it  follows  by  the  exquifite- 
nefs  of  its  fcent,  and  traces  her  footfteps  through  all  her 
various  windings  with  great  exa£lnefs  and  perfeverance. 
Its  tones  are  foft  and  mufical,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  chafe. 


"'^=^"'^i"-i^ '/a( '&X':  i  •"' 
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THE    HARRIER, 
[Le  Braque,  BufF.) 


Which  chiefly  differs  from  the  Beagle  in  being  fomewliat 
larger,  is  very  nimble  and  vigorous.  It  purfues  the  Hare 
with  the  mofl  impetuous  eagernefs,  and  gives  her  no 
time  to  breathe  nor  double.  The  mofl  eager  fportfmen 
generally  find  it  fufficient  exercife  to  keep  in  with  their 
fpeed. — They  exert  their  voices  with  great  chearfulnefs, 
and  make  delightful  harmony. 

A  mlxt  breed,  between  this  and  the  large  Terrier, 
forms  a  ftrong,  a£live,  and  hardy  Hound,  ufed-  in  hunt- 
ing the  Otter. — It  is  rough,  wire-haired,  thick-quartered, 
long-eared,  and  thin-fhouldered. 

There  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Beagle  and  the 
Harrier  mult  have  been  introduced  into  Great-Britain  af- 
ter the  Romans  becam.e  maflers  of  the  illand ;  as,  before 
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that  period,  the  Britons  were  occupied  in  clearing  tlieir 
extenfive  forefts  of  the  various  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  Wild-^ 
Boars,  Bears,  Wolves,  &c.  with  which  they  abounded ; 
and,  for  that  purpofe,  larger  and  ftronger  Dogs  than  the 
Harrier  or  the  Beagle  would  be  required. 


Cv      "^ '  "^h 


THE  FOX-HOUND. 


No  country  in  Europe  can  boaft  of  Fox-Hounds  equal 
in  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  or  agility,  to  thofe  of  Britain  ; 
where  the  utmoft  attention  is  paid  to  their  breeding, 
education,  and  maintenance.  The  climate  alfo  feems 
congenial  to  their  nature  -,  for  It  has  been  faid,  that  when 
Hounds  of  the  Engllfli  breed  have  been  fent  into  France 
or  other  countries,  they  quickly  degenerate,  and  in  fome 
degree  lofe  thofe  qualities  for  which  tliey  were  originally 
fo  admirable 
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111  England,  the  attachment  to  the  chafe  is  in  fome 
meafure  confidered  as  a  trait  in  the  national  chara£1:er  j 
confequently,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  Dogs 
and  Horfes  fhould  excel  all  others  in  that  noble  diverfion. 
This  propenfity  appears  to  be  increafing  in  the  nation ; 
and  no  price  feems  now  thought  too  great  for  Hounds  of 
known  excellence*. 

The  Fox-Hounds  generally  preferred  are  tall,  light- 
made,  but  ftrong,  and  poflefled  of  great  courage,  fpeed, 
and  adtivity. 

The  habits  and  faculties  of  thefe  Dogs  are  fo  generally 
known,  as  to  render  any  defcription  unneceflary. 

Dogs  of  the  fame  kind  are  alfo  trained  to  the  hunting 
of  the  5tag  and  other  Deer. 

The  following  anecdote  affords  a  proof  of  their  won- 
derful fpirit  in  fupporting  a  continuity  of  exertion  : — 

«  Many  years  fince,  a  very  large  Stag  was  turned  out 
of  Whinfield  Park,  in  the  county  of  Weftmorland,  and 
purfued  by  the  Hounds  till,  by  fatigue  or  accident,  the 
whole  pack  were  thrown  out,  except  two  {launch  and 
favourite  Dogs,  which  continued  the  chafe  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day.  The  Stag  returned  to  the  park  from 
whence  he  fet  out ;  and,  as  his  laft  effort,  leapt  the 
wall,  and  expired  as  foon  as  he  had  accomplifhed  it. 
One  of  the  Hounds  purfued  to  the  wall ;  but  being  un- 
able to  get  over  it,^  laid  down,  and  almoft  immediately 

expired  :    The  other  was  alfo  found  dead  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance. 

*<  The  length  of  the  chafe  is  uncertain  :  But,  as  they 
were  feen  at  Red-kirks,  near  Annan,  in  Scotland,  diftant, 

*  In  1788,  Mr  Noel's  pack^vvas  fold  to  Sir  Wm  Lowther 
Bart,  for  loco  guineas. 
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by  the  pofl-road,  about  forty-fix  miles,  it  is  conjedlured, 
that  the  circuitous  and  uneven  courfe  they  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  take,  would  not  be  lefs  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles. 

*«  To  commemorate  this  fa£t,  the  horns  of  the  Stag, 
which  were  the  largeft  ever  feen  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  were  placed  on  a  tree  of  a  moft  enormous  fize, 
in  the  park,  (afterwards  called  the  Hart-horn  tree)  ac- 
companied with  this  infcription  : — 

'*  Hercules  kill'd  Hart  o'Greece; 

"  And  Hart  o'Greece  kill'd  Hercules." 

««The  horns  have  been  fince  removed,  and  are  now 
at  Julian's  Bower,  in  the  fame  county." 
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THE  OLD-ENGLISH  HOUND, 

[Cams  Sagaxy  Lin. — Le  Ch'ien  couranty  BufF.) 

Is  defcribed  by  Whitaker,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Manchefler, 
as  the  original  breed  of  this  ifland,  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Britons  in  the  chafe  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  with 
which  their  country  abounded. 

This  valuable  Hound  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  great  fize 
and  ftrength.  Its  body  is  long,  its  chefl  deep,  its  ears 
long  and  fweeping,  and  the  tone  of  its  voice  is  peculiarly 
deep  and  mellow. — From  the  particular  formation  of  its 
organs,  or  from  the  extraordinary  moifture  that  always 
adheres  to  its  nofe  and  lips,  or  perhaps  from  fome  other 
unknown  caufe,  it  is  endued  with  the  moft  exquifite 
fenfe  of  fmelling,  and  can  often  diftinguifli  the  fcent  an 
hour  after  the  lighter  Beagles  have  given  it  up.    Their 
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flownefs  alfo  difpofes  them  to  receive  the  direftions  of 
the  huntfman  :  But  as  they  are  able  to  hunt  a  cold  fcent, 
they  are  too  apt  to  make  it  fo  by  their  want  of  fpeed, 
and  tedious  exaftnefs. 

Thefe  Dogs  were  once  common  in  every  part  of  this 
illand,  and  were  formerly  much  larger  than  at  prefent. 

The  breed,  which  has  been  gradually  declining,  and 
its  fize  ftudioufly  diminifhed  by  a  mixture  of  other  kinds 
in  order  to  increafe  its  fpeed,  is  now  almoft  extinft. 

It  feems  to  have  been  accurately  defcribed  by  Shake- 
fpeare,  in  the  following  lines. 

«•  My  Hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
"  So  fiew'd,  fo  fanded;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
»«  Witsh  ears  that  fweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
"  Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lap'd,  like  Theffalian  bulls ; 
«'  Slow  in  purfuit;  but  matcli'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
**  Each  under  each." 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  variety  called  the  Kibble-Hound ^ 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  Beagle  and  the  Old  Eng- 
lifli  Hound. 

THE  BLOOD-HOUND, 

Was  in  great  requeft  with  our  anceftors ;  and  as  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  its  fcent,  it  was  frequently 
employed  in  recovering  game  that  had  efcaped  wounded 
from  the  hunter.  It  could  follow,  with  great  certainty, 
the  footfteps  of  a  man  to  a  confiderable  diftance  :  And  in 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  times,  when  the  thief  or  mur- 
derer had  fled,  this  ufeful  creature  would  trace  him 
through  the  thickeft  and  mofb  fecret  coverts  ;  nor  would 
it  ceafe  its  purfuit  till  it  had  taken  the  felon.  For  this 
reafon,  there  was  .a  law  in  Scotland,  that  -whoever  dc- 
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nitd  entrance  to  one  of  thefe  Dogs,  in  ptirfuit  of  ftolen 
goods,  fhould  be  deemed  an  acceflary. 

Blood-Hounds  were  formerly  ufed  in  certain  diftri£ls 
lying  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  were  much 
infefled  by  robbers  and  murderers  •,  and  a  tax  was  laid 
upon  the  inhabitants  for  keeping  and  maintaining  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them.  But,  as  the  arm  of  jullice  is  now 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  there  are  no 
fecret  recefles  where  villainy  may  lie  concealed,  thefe 
fervices  are  no  longer  neceflary. 

In  Scotland,  it  was  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Sleuth-Hound. 

Some  few  of  thefe  Dogs  are  ftill  kept  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  ufed  in  purfuit  of  Deer 
that  have  been  previoufly  wounded  by  a  fliot  to  draw 
blood,  the  fcent  of  which  enables  them  to  purfue  with 
moft  unerring  fteadinefs. — They  arfc  fometimes  employed 
in  difcovering  deer-ftealers,  whom  they  infallibly  trace 
by  the  blood  that  iflues  from  the  wounds  of  their  vi6lims. 
— ^They  are  alfo  faid  to  be  kept  in  convents,  fituated  in 
the  lonely  and  mountainous  countries  of  Switzerland, 
both  as  a  guard  to  the  facred  manfion,  as  well  as  to  find 
out  the  bodies  of  men  that  have  been  unfortunately  loil 
in  croffing  thofe  wild  and  dreary  tradls. 

The  Blood-Hound  is  taller  than  the  Old  Englifli 
Hound,  moft  beautifully  formed,  and  fuperior  to  every 
other  kind  it^feivity,  fpeed,  and  fagacity. — They  feldom 
bark,  excejMiji^te  chafe  ;  they  are  commonly  of  a  red- 
difh  or  brgiS^ffour. 

A  HojWit  bitch',  belonging  to  the  Rivington  hunt, 
near  Ec!^,  pupped  four  whelps  during  a  hard  chafe, 
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which  flie  carefully  covered  in  a  rufh  aifle,  and  immediate^ 
ly  after  joined  the  pack.  Shortly  after,  fhe  pupped  ano- 
ther, which  flie  carried  in  her  mouth  during  the  re- 
mainder of  a  chafe  of  many  miles :  After  which,  fhe 
returned  to  the  place  where  fhe  had  dropped  the  four. 

Somervile  thus  beautifully  defcribes  their  mode  of  pur- 
fuing  the  nightly  fpoiler. 

•'  Soon  the  fagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 

"  Flourifh'd  in  air,  low  bending,  plies  around 

"  His  bofy  nofe,  the  {learning  vapour  fnufls 

♦'  Inquifuive,  nor  leave*  one  turf  untry'd, 

•'  Till,  confcious  of  the  recent  ftains,  his  heart 

"  Beats  quick  ;  his  fnuffling  nofe,  his  adlive  tail, 

•'  Atteft  his  joy  :     Then  with  deep-op'ning  mouth, 

"  That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 

"  Th'  audacious  felon  :    Foot  by  foot  he  marks 

••  His  winding  way,  while  all  the  lift'ning  crowd 

•'  Applaud  his  reas'nings :    O'er  the  wat'ry  ford, 

"  Dry  fandy  heaths,  and  ftony  barren  hills; 

•'  O'er  beaten  paths,  with  men  and  beads  diflainV, 

•'  Unerring  he  purfues,  till  at  the  cot 

"  Arriv'd,  and  feizing  by  his  guilty  throat 

"  The  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey; 

••  So  exquifitcly  delicate  his  fenfe!" 
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THE  SPANISH  POINTER, 

{Cams  Av'iciilariuSy  Lin.) 

Is  of  foreign  origin,  as  its  name  feems  to  imply ;  but  it 
is  now  naturalized  in  this  country,  which  has  long  been 
famous  for  Dogs  of  this  kind  ;  the  greateft  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  preferve  the  breed  in  its  utmoft  purity. 

This  Dog  is  remarkable  for  the  aptnefs  and  facility 
with  which  it  receives  inftru<Sl:ion.  It  may  be  faid  to  be 
almoft  felf-taught ;  whilfl  the  Englilh  Pointer  requires 
the  greateft  care  and  attention  in  breaking  and  training 
to  the  fport.  The  Spanifh  Pointer,  however,  is  not  fo 
durable  and  hardy,  nor  fo  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of 
an  extenfive  range.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  finding 
partridges,  pheafants,  &c.  either  for  the  gun  or  the  net. 

It  is  faid,  that  an  Englilh  nobleman  (Robert  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland)  was  the  firft  that  broke  a  Set- 
ting-Dog to  the  net. 
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THE  ENGLISH  SETTER, 

Is  a  hardy,  aftive,  handfome  Dog. — Its  fcent  is  exqul- 
fite ;  and  it  ranges  with  great  fpeed  and  wonderful  per- 
fcverance.  Its  fagacity  in  difcovering  the  various  kinds 
of  game,  and  its  caution  in  approaching  them,  are  truly 
aflonifhing.  But  as  the  ufes  of  this  valuable, Dog  are  fo 
well  known,  we  will  conclude  with  the  following  beau- 
tiful quotation  from  Somervile  : — 


When  autumn  fmiles,  all-beauteous  in  decay. 

And  paints  each  chcquer'd  grove  with  various  hues, 

My  Setter  ranges  in  the  Eew-lhorn  fields, 

His  nofe  in  air  erect;  from  ridge  to  ridge 

Panting  he  bounds,  his  quarter'd  ground  divides 

In  equal  intervals,  nor  carelefs  leaves 

One  inch  untry'd  :  At  length  the  tainted  gales 

His  noftrils  wide  inhale ;  quick  joy  elates 

His»beating  heart,  which,  aw'd  by  difcipline 

Severe,  he  dares  not  own,  but  cautious  creeps, 

Low-cow'ring,  ftep  by  ftep;  at  laft  attains 

His  proper  diflance ;  there  he  ftops  at  oncCj 

And  points  with  his  inftrudlive  nofe  upon 

The  trembling  prey."-  ■ 
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THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 


The  drawing  of  this  Dog,  was  taken  from  a  very  fine 
one  at  Ellington,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  Its 
dimenfions  were  as  follow  : — 

From  its  nofe  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  it  meafured 
fix  feet  two  inches ;  the  length  of  its  tail,  one  foot  ten 
inches  j  from  one  fore  foot  right  over  its  fhoulders  to  the 
other,  five  feet  feven  inches  \  girt  behind  the  fhoulder, 
three  feet  two  inches  j  round  its  head  over  its  ears,  two 
feet ;  round  the  upper  part  of  its  fore  leg,  nine  inches 
and  a  half.  It  was  web-footed,  could  fwim  extremely 
fall,  dive  with  great  eafe,  and  bring  up  any  thing  frora 
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the  bottom  of  the  water.  It  was  naturally  fond  of  fifli^ 
and  ate  raw  trouts,  or  other  fmall  fifh,  out  of  the  nets. 

This  breed  of  Dogs  was  originally  brought  from  the 
country  of  which  they  bear  the  name,  where  their  great 
ftrength  and  docility  render  them  extremely  ufeful  to  the 
fettlers  on  thofe  coafts,  who  ufe  them  in  bringing  down 
wood  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  to  the  fea- 
fide :  Three  or  four  of  them  yoked  to  a  fledge  will  draw 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  wood  piled  upon  it,  for 
feveral  miles,  with  great  eafe :  They  are  not  attended 
with  a  driver,  nor  any  perfon  to  guide  them ;  but  after 
having  delivered  their  loading,  they  return  immediately 
to  the  woods,  where  they  are  accuftomed  to  be  fed  with 
dried  fifli,  &c. 

The  extraordinary  fagacity  of  thefe  Dogs,  and  their  at- 
tachment to  their  mailers,  render  them  highly  valuable  in 
particular  fituations. 

During  a'fevere  ftorm,  in  the  winter  of  1789,  a  Ihip, 
belonging  to  Newcaftle,  was  loft  near  Yarmouth ;  and  a 
Newfoundland  Dog  alone  efcaped  to  fhore,  bringing  in 
his  mouth  the  captain's  pocket  book.  He  landed  amidft 
a  number  of  people,  feveral  of  whorp  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  take  it  from  him.  The  fagacious  animal,  as  if  fen- 
fible  of  the  importance  of  the  charge,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility was  delivered  to  him  by  his  perifhing  mafter,  at 
length  leapt  fawningly  againft  the  breaft  of  a  man,  who 
liad  attracted  his-  notice  among  the  crowd,  and  delivered 
the  book  to  him.  The  Dog  immediately  returned  to  the 
place  where  he  had  landed,  and  watched  with  great  at- 
tention for  every  thing  that  came  from  the  wrecked  vef- 
fel,  feizing  them,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  them  to 
land. 
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The  following  is  another  inftance  of  their  great  doci- 
lity and  ftrength  of  obfervation  : — A  gentleman  walking 
by  the  fide  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  obferving,  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  a  child  fall  into  the  water,  gave  notice  to  his 
Dog,  which  immediately  jumped  in,  fwam  over,  and 
catching  hold  of  the  child  with  its  mouth,  brought  it  fafe 
to  land. 
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THE  LARGE  ROUGH  WATER-DOG, 

[Canis  aviarms  Aqitaticiis^  Lin. — Le  Grand  Barbet,  BufF.) 

Is  web-footed,  fwims  with  great  eafe,  and  is  ufed  in 
hunting  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds. — From  its  aptnefs 
to  fetch  and  carry,  it  is  frequently  kept  on  board  of  fhips, 
for  the  purpofe  of  recovering  any  thing  that  has  fallen 
overboard  •,  and  is  like  wife  ufeful  in  taking  up  birds  that 
are  fliot,  and  drop  into  the  fea. 

There  is  a  variety  much  fmaller They  are  both  re- 
markable for  their  long  and  fhaggy  coat,  which  frequent-^ 
ly  incommodes  them  by  growing  over  their  eyes. 
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THE  LARGE  WATER-SPANIEL. 

The  drawing  of  this  beautiful  animal  was  made  from 
one  of  the  finefl  of  its  kind,  in  the  pofleffion  of  J.  E. 
Blackett,  Efq.  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne. 

This  kind  of  Dog  is  valuable  for  its  great  docility  and 
attachment  to  its  mailer.     It  receives  inftrudlions  with 

readinefs,  and  obeys  with  uncommon  alacrity. Its  form 

is  elegant,  its  hair  beautifully  curled  or  crifped,  its  ears 
long,  and  its  afpe£l  mild  and  fagacious. — It  is  fond  of 
the  water,  and  fwims  well.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  difco- 
vering  the  haunts  of  wild-ducks  and  other  water  fowl 
and  alfo  in  finding  birds  that  have  been  fhot  or  difabled, 
—It  is  probably  the  Finder^  defcribed  by  Caius. 
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THE  SMALL  WATER-SPANIEL, 

Is  fimilar  to  the  other  In  form,  habits,  and  difpofition ; 
and  its  capacity  for  receiving  inftrudlion  is  equally  good. 
With  looks  of  extreme  attention  and  fenfibility,  it  ob- 
ferves  the  motions  of  its  mafter,  and  catches  the  wfell- 
known  fignal  with  amazing  promptitude. 

The  various  tricks  which  thefe  Dogs  are  fometimes 
taught  to  perform,  feem  more  like  the  effedl  of  reafoning 
powers,  than  of  undifcerning.inftind. 
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THE  SPRINGER,  OR  COCKER, 

Is  lively,  a61:ive,  and  pleafant ;  an  unwearied  purfuer  of 
its  game  -,  and  very  expert  in  raifing  woodcocks  and 
fnipes  from  their  haunts  in  woods  and  marlhes,  through 
which  it  ranges  with  amazing  perfeverance. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  that  beautiful  little  Dog,  which, 
in  this  country,  is  well  known  under  the  appellation  of 
King  Charles's  Dog ;  the  favourite  and  conftant  compa- 
nion of  that  monarch,  who  was  generally  attended  by 
feveral  of  them. — It  is  dill  preferved  as  an  idle  but  inno- 
cent companion. — Its  long  ears,  curled  hair,  and  web- 
feet,  evidently  point  out  its  alliance  with  the  more  ufeful 
and  a6live  kind  laft  mentioned. 

Similar  to  this,  but  fmaller,  is  the  Pyrame-Dog. — It  is 
generally  black,  with  reddifh  legs  ;  and  above  each  eye  is 
a  fpot  of  the  fame  colour. 

Still  farther  removed,  we  have  the  Shock-Dog;  a  di- 
minutive creature,  almoft  hid  in  the  great  quantity  of  its 
hair,  which  covers  it  from  head  to  foot. 
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Another  variety  is  the  Lion-Dog ;  fo  called  from  the 
fhaggy  hair  which  covers  the  head  and  all  the  fore  part 
of  the  body ;  whilft  the  hinder  part  is  quite  fmooth,  fav- 
ing  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail. — This  fpecies  is 
become  extremely  rare. 


THE  COMFORTER, 

Is  a  mofl:  elegant  little  animal,  and  is  generally  kept  by 
the  ladies  as  an  attendant  of  the  toilette  or  the  drawings 
room. — It  is  very  fnappifh,  ill-natured,  and  noifyj  and 
does  not  readily  admit  the  familiarity  of  ftrangers. 
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^  THE  TURNSPIT, 

I9  generally  long-bodied,  has  fhort  crooked  legs,  its  tail 
curled  upon  its  back,  and  is  frequently  fpotted  with  black 
upon  a  blue-gray  ground.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  colour  of 
its  eyes  ;  the  fame  Dog  often  having  the  iris  of  one  eye 
black,  and  the  other  white. 

It  is  a  bold,  vigilant,  and  fpirited  little  Dog.  At  pre- 
fent,  however,  its  fervices  feem  but  little  attended  to ; 
a  more  certain  method  of  doing  the  bufmefs  of  the  fpit 
having  fuperfeded  the  labours  of  this  induflrious  animal. 

THE  'PUG-DOG, 

In  outward  appearance,  is  every  way  formed  like  the 
Bull-Dog  j  but  much  fmaller,  and  its  tail  is  curled  upon 
Its  back.  It  was  formerly  very  common  in  many  parts 
of  England  j  however,  at  prefent,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with. — Although  it  has  no  longer  its  admirers  here,  Mrs 
Plozzi  informs  us,  that  {he  faw  great  numbers  at  Padua, 
In  Italy,  and  that  it  ftill  maintains  its  place  in  the  favour 
of  the  fair-ones  of  that  country- 
From  thefe,  and  a  mixture  of  others,  proceed?  a  num- 
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berlefs  variety  of  Meflets,  Lap-Dogs,  Dancers,  Waps, 
Mongrels,  and  compounds  without  end. 

That  all  thefe,  however  divided,  compofe  one  general 
family,  is  apparent,  from  the  facility  with  which  they 
intermix,  produce,  and  re-produce.  In  all  of  them  the 
fame  attachment  to  mankind,  the  fame  pliant  and  hum- 
ble difpofition,  fubmitting  with  patience  to  the  various 
indignities  to  which  they  are  expofed  by  their  dependent 
fituation,  is  eminently  obfervable.  Even  thofe  that,  by 
accident  or  negledl:,  have  been  abandoned,  and  become 
wild,  when  taken  home,  are  eafily  reclaimed  by  kindnefs 
and  attention  :  They  quickly  become  familiar,  and  conti- 
nue faithfully  attached  to  their  mailers. — Multitudes  of 
thefe  are  to  be  found  in  South-America,  which  have 
fprung  from  thofe  taken  thither  by  the  Europeans.  They 
breed  in  holes  in  the  ground,  are  formed  fomewhat  like 
a  Greyhound,  have  eredl  ears,  are  very  vigilant,  and  ex- 
cellent in  the  chafe. 

To  mention  fome  of  the  more  common  inftances  of 
this  creature's  fagacity,  by  way  of  elucidating  its  general 
chara£ler,  may  not  be  amifs ;  and  amongft  thefe,  its  care 
in  dire£ling  the  fteps  of  the  blind  man  is  not  the  leaft 
worthy  of  notice.  There  are  few  who  have  not  feen  an 
unfortunate  obje£t  of  this  defcription,  led  by  his  Dog, 
through  the  various  paflages  of  a  populous  town,  to  the 
accuftomed  place  where  he  fits  to  fupplicate  the  contri- 
butions of  paflengers.  It  may  fometimes  be  feen  to  (top 
at  particular  houfes,  to  receive  the  morfel  from  the  hand 
of  charity,  or  pick  from  the  ground  the  money  thrown 
out  to  relieve  its  miferable  owner.  When  the  day  is 
pafled,  it  condu(5ts  him  home  again  5    and  gratefully  re- 
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Celves,  as  the  reward  of  its  fervices,  the  fcanty  pittance 
which  poverty  and  wretchednefs  can  beftow. 

Dogs  will  fometimes  imitate  the  aftions  of  their  maf- 
ters,  will  open  a  door  that  is  faftened  with  a  latch,  or 
pull  a  bell,  where  they  are  defirous  of  gaining  admit- 
tance.— Faber  mentions  one,  belonging  to  a  nobleman  of 
the  Medici  family,  which  always  attended  at  its  mailer's 
table,  took  from  him  his  plates,  and  brought  him  others ; 
and  if  he  wanted  wine,  would  carry  it  to  him,  in  a  glafs 
placed  upon  a  filver  plate,  which  it  held  in  its  mouth, 
without  fpilling  the  fmalleft  drop.  The  fame  Dog  would 
alfo  hold  the  ftlrrups  in  its  teeth,  v/hilft  its  mailer  was 
mounting  his  horfe. 

That  Dogs  are  capable  of  mutual  attachment,  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  well-known  ftory  of  the  Dog  at  St.  Al- 
ban's ;  which,  being  left  by  its  mailer  at  an  inn  there  till 
he  returned  from  London,  and  being  ill-treated  by  a  large 
Dog  belonging  to  the  houfe,  Hole  privately  off.  It  foon 
returned  with  a  friend,  that  was  much  larger  and  flrong- 
er  than  itfelf ;  and  both  fell  upon  the  aggreffor,  and  pu- 
nifhed  him  feverely  for  his  cruelty  to  a  llranger.  ]■ 

There  are  feveral  peculiarities  common  to  all  animals 
of  the  Dog  kind,  briefly  mentioned  by  Linnceus,  with 
which  we  fliall  conclude  its  hiflory  •,  the  principal  of 
which  are  as  follow  : — The  Dog  is  carnivorous ;  its  fto- 
mach  digefts  bones  -,  it  eats  grafs  for  a  vomit ;  voids  its 
urine,  fideways,  and  commonly  where  other  Dogs  have 
done  fo  before  j  fmells  at  a  ftranger  j  fcarcely  ever 
fweats,  but  lolls  out  its  tongue  when  hot ;  remembers 
injuries  done  to  it ;  is  fubje£l  to  the  hydrophobia  ;  its 
fenfe  of  hearing  very  quick ;  when  afleep,  Is  fuppofed  to 
dream  j    goes  with   young  fixty-three  days,  and  brings 
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forth  from  four  to  eight  at  one  time.  It  barks  at  ftrange 
Dogs,  fnaps  at  a  flone  thrown  at  it,  howls  at  certain  mu- 
fical  notes  ;  when  about  to  lie  down,  frequently  goes 
round  the  place ;  fawns  at  the  approach  of  its  mailer, 
and  will  not  patiently  fuffer  any  one  to  ftrike  him ;  runs 
before  him  on  a  journey,  often  going  over  the  fame 
ground ;  on  coming  to  crofs  ways,  flops,  looks  back,  and 
waits  to  obferve  which  of  them  he  takes ;  fits  up  and 
begs  -,  and,  when  it  has  committed  a  theft,  flinks  away 
with  its  tail  between  its  legs ;  is  an  enemy  to  beggars 
and  ill-looking  people,  and  attacks  them  without  the  leaft 
provocation  ;  is  alfo  faid  to  be  fick  at  the  approach  of  bad 
weather. — We  cannot,  howeveir,  agree  with  the  learned 
naturalill  when  he  aflerts,  that  the  male  puppies  refem- 
ble  the  Dog,  and  the  female  the  Bitch ;  or  that  it  is  a 
characSler  common  to  the  whole  fpecies,  that  the  tail  al- 
ways bends  to  the  left  fide.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  as 
equally  void  of  foundation,  a  remark  of  M.  BufFon,  that 
a  female  Hound,  covered  with  a  Dog  of  her  own  kind, 
has  been  known  to  produce  a  mixed  race,  confifling  of 
Hounds  and  Terriers. — We  barely  mention  thefe  to 
Ihew,  that  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ufed  in  forming 
general  charafters  or  fyftematic  arrangements  ;  and  we 
leave  it  to  the  experience  of  the  moft  inattentive  obferver 
to  dcteifl  fuch  palpable  abfurdities. 
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THE  HARE. 

(Lepiis  timidusy  Lin. — Le  Lievre^  BuiF.) 

This  harmlefs  and  inofFenfive  animal,  deftitute  of  eve- 
ry means  of  defence,  and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  its. 
enemies,  would  foon  be  utterly  extirpated,  if  Nature, 
ever  kind  and  provident,  had  not  endowed  it  with  facul- 
ties, by  which  it  is  frequently  enabled  to  evade  their  pur- 
fuit. 

Fearful  of  every  danger,  and  attentive  to  every  alarm, 
the  Hare  is  continually  upon  the  watch ;  and  being  pro- 
vided with  very  long  ears,  moveable  at  pleafure,  and 
eafily  dire£led  to  every  quarter,  is  warned  of  the  moft 
diftant  approaches  of  danger.  Its  eyes  are  large  and  pro- 
minent, adapted  to  receive  the  rays  of  light  on  every  fide, 
^nd  give  notice  of  more  immediate  alarms.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  its  great  fwiftnefs,  by  which  it  foon  leaves 
moft  of  its  purfuers  far  behind. — The  hind  are  much 
longer  than  the  fore  legs,  and  are  furnilhed  with  ftrong 
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niufcles,  which  give  the  Hare  a  fingular  advantage  in 
running  up  a  hill :  Senfible  of  its  powers  in  this  re- 
fpe6t,  it  is  always  obferved  to  fly  towards  rifing  ground 
when  fir  ft  ftarted. 

Thus  formed  for  efcape,  the  Hare  might  be  fuppofed 
to  enjoy  a  ftate  of  tolerable  fecurity ;  but  as  every  rapa- 
cious creature  is  its  enemy,  it  is  feldom  permitted  to  live 
out  its  natural  term.  Dogs  and  Foxes  purfue  it  by  in- 
ftindt  i  Wild-Cats,  and  Weafcls  of  all  kinds,  catch  and 
devour  it;  birds  of  prey  are  ftill  more  dangerous  ene- 
mies -,  whilft  man,  far  more  powerful  than  all,  makes  ufe 
of  every  artifice  to  obtain  an  animal  which  conftitutes 
one  of  the  numerous  delicacies  of  his  table. — If  we  were 
to  enumerate  the  various  ftratagems  which  Ingenuity  has 
fuggefted  to  circumvent  this  perfecuted  creature,  we 
would  willingly  omit,  the  notable  achievements  and  gal- 
lant exploits  of  the  chafe  ;  which,  to  a  cool  and  difpaf- 
fionate  obferver^  feem  to  demand  a  nobler  game. 

"  Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  Hare." 

Another  remarkable  means  of  fafety  to  the  Hare  is  its 
colour,  which,  being  fimllar  to  the  ground  where  it  fits, 
fecures  it  from  the  fight  of  its  enemies  j  and,  as  a  further 
inftance  of  the  care  of  Providence  in  the  prefervation  of 
its  creatures,  thefe,  as  well  as  fome  other  animals  in 
more  northern  regions,  are  obferved  to  change  their  co- 
lour, and  become  perfectly  white  during  winter,  which 
renders  them  lefs  confpicuous  in  the  fnow.  Some  rare 
hiftances  occur,  of  white  Hares  being  met  with  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  Hare  is  very  prolific,  and  breeds  three  or  four 
times  in  die  year.     The  female  goes  with  young  thirty 
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days,  and  generally  brings  forth  three  or  four  at  a  litter. 
The  rutting  feafon  begins  in  February. 

During  the  day,  Hares  fleep  or  repofe  in  their  feats, 
and  feldom  remove  from  them  :  The  night  is  the  feafon 
when  they  go  about  in  fearch  of  food  -,  and  they  are  fure 
to  return  to  their  forms  or  feats  by  the  fame  paths  which 
they  took  in  leaving  them. 

"  'Tis  inftindt  that  diredls  the  jealous  Hare 
"  To  chufe  her  foft  abode.     With  ftep  revers'd, 
•*  She  forms  the  doubling  maze;  then,  ere  the  morn 
••  Peeps  through  the  clouds,  leaps  to  her  clofe  recefs." 

The  following  inftances  of  the  fagaclty  of  the  Hare  In 
endeavouring  to  efcape  from  its  enemies  are  worthy  of 
notice : — Fouilloux  fays  he  has  feen  a  Hare  ftart  from  its 
form  at  the  found  of  the  hunter's  horn,  run  towards  a 
pool  of  water  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  plunge  itfelf  in, 
and  fwim  to  fome  rulhes  in  the  middle,  where  it  lay 
down,  and  concealed  itfelf  from  the  purfuit  of  the  Dogs* 
He  mentions"  another,  which,  after  running  two  hours 
before  the  Dogs,  pufhed  a  Hare  from  its  feat,  and  took 
pofleffion  of  it.  Others  he  has  feen  run  into  a  {heepfold, 
and  lie  down  among  the  Sheep  ;  and  fome  have  effe£led 
their  efcape  by  mounting  an  old  wall,  and  clapping  them- 
felves  down  in  the  midft  of  the  ivy  which  covered  it. 

The  fur  of  the  Hare  is  of  great  ufe  in  making  hats, 
for  which  purpofe  many  thoufands  of  their  Ikins  are  an- 
nually imported  from  Ruffia. 

The  Hare  was  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  among  the 
Romans,  but  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  held  fa- 
cred  among  the  ancient  Britons,  who  religioufly  abftain- 
ed  frdm  eating  it. — "We  are  told,  that  Boadicea,  immedi- 
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ately  before  her  laft  conflidt  with  the  Romans,  let  loofe 
a  Hare  fhe  had  concealed  in  her  bofom ;  which,  taking 
what  was  deemed  a  fortunate  courfe,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  good  omen. — It  is  to  this  day  deemed  unclean  by  the 
Mahometans. 

The  Hare  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  the  world,  with 
very  little  variety. — Thofe  of  North- America  are  rather 
lefs  than  the  European.  They  frequent  marfhes  and 
meadows,  and  when  purfued  take  refuge  in  hollow  trees. 


THE  ALPINE  HARE, 

Is  gray  in  fummer,  with  a  flight  mixture  of  black  and 
tawny.  Its  hair  is  foft,  its  ears  fliorter,  and  its  legs 
more  flender,  than  the  common  Hare's.  In  winter,  the 
whole  body  changes  to  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  except  the 
tips  and  edges  of  the  ears,  which  remain  black. 

This  animal  lives  on  the  higheft  hills  •  in  Scotland, 
Norway,  Lapland,  Ruflia,  and  Siberia  ;  never  defcends 
from  the  mountains,  nor  mixes  with  the  common  Hare, 
although  they  abound  in  the  fame  parts. — It  does  not  run 
faft ;  and,  when  purfued,  often  takes  Ihelter  in  clefts  of 
rocks.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  is  very  frolicfome,  and  fond 
of  honey  and  other  fweets.  It  changes  its  colour  in  Sep- 
tember, and  refumes  its  gray  coat  in  April. — Troops  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  are  fonietimes  feen,  which  migrate 
towards  the  fouth  in  fpring,  and  return  in  autumn. 

A  variety  is  found  in  thofe  mountains  of  Tartary 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  lake  Baikal.  It  inhabits  the 
middle  regions  of  the  hills,  among  thick  woods,  and  in 
moift  places  abounding  with  grafs  and  herbage.     It  lives 
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in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  fometimes  burrows  in  the 
earth  lodged  between  the  clefts. — Its  voice  is  a  fliarp 
whiflle,  not  unlike  the  chirping  of  a  fparrow. 

In  the  autumn,  great  numbers  of  them  aflemble  to- 
gether, and  collect  vaft  quantities  of  the  fineft  herbs, 
which,  when  dried,  they  form  into  pointed  ricks  of  va- 
rious fizes  ;  fome  of  them  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and 
of  proportionable  bulk.  Thefe  they  place  under  the  fhel- 
ter  of  an  overhanging  rock,  or  pile  round  the  trunks  of 
trees.  By  this  means,  thefe  induftrious  little  animals  lay 
up  a  flock  of  winter  food,  and  wifely  provide  againft  the 
rigours  of  thofe  ftormy  regions ;  otherwife,  being  pre- 
vented by  the  depth  of  the  fnow  from  quitting  their  re- 
treats in  queft  of  food,  they  muft  all  inevitably  perifh. 
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THE  RABBIT. 

{^Lepus  CuniciJuSy  Lin. — Le  Lapin,  BufF.) 

Notwithstanding  the  great  fimilarity  between  the 
Hare  and  the  Rabbit,  Nature  has  placed  an  infeparable 
bar  between  them,  in  not  allowing  them  to  intermix,  to 
which  they  mutually  difcover  the  molt  extreme  averfion. 
Befides  this,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  their  habits  and 
propenfities :  The  Rabbit  lives  in  holes  in  the  earth, 
where  it  brings  forth  its  young,  and  retires  from  the  ap- 
proach of  danger ;  whilft  the  Hare  prefers  the  open 
fields,  and  trufts  to  its  fpeed  for  fafety. 

The  fecundity  of  the  Rabbit  is  truly  aftonifliing.  It 
breeds  feven  times  in  the  yfear,  and  generally  produces 
eight  young  at  a  time  ;  from  which  it  is  calculated,  that 
one  pair  may  increafe,  in  the  courfe  of  four  years,  to  the 
amazing  number  of  1,274,840  :  So  that,  if  frequent  re- 
du£tions  were  not  made  in  various  ways,  there  is  reafon 
to  apprehend  they  would  foon  exceed  the  means  of  their 
fupport,  and  over-run  the  face  of  the  country.  But  as 
their  increafe  is  great,  fo  is  the  number  of  their  enemies  j 
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for,  befides  thofe  that  are  taken  for  the  ufe  of  man,  great 
numbers  are  devoured  by  Foxes,  Weafels,  Foumarts,  and 
other  beads  of  prey. — In  Spain,  they  formerly  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  fo  obnoxious,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  obliged  to  procure  Ferrets  from  Africa  to 
deftroy  them. 

The  Rabbit  is  capable  of  procreating  at  the  age  of  five 
or  fix  months.  The  female  goes  with  young  about  thirty 
days.  Previous  to  her  bringing  forth,  fhe  makes  a  bed 
with  down,  which  fhe  pulls  off  her  own  coat.  She  never 
leaves  her  young  but  when  prefled  with  hunger,  and  re- 
turns as  foon  as  that  is  allayed,  which  Ihe  efiedls  with 
furprifing  quicknefs.  During  the  time  fhe  tends  and 
fuckles  her  young,  fhe  carefully  conceals  them  from  the 
male,  left  he  fhould  devour  them ;  and  frequently  covers 
up  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  that  her  retreat  may  not  be 
difcovered. 

It  lives  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and  prefers 
warm  and  temperate  climates. — Pliny  and  Ariftotle  men- 
tion it  as  being  anciently  known  only  in  Greece  and 
Spain :  It  is  now,  however,  common  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  j  but  in  Sweden  and  other  cold  countries  it  can 
only  be  reared  in  houfes. 

It  abounds  in  Great-Britain,  where  its  fkin  forms  a 
very  confiderable  article  in  the  manufafture  of  hats. — 
Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgefhire,  are  mofl  no- 
ted for  the  production  of  them. 

The  flefh  of  the  Rabbit,  as  well  as  the  Hare,  was  for-a 
bidden  to  the  Jews  and  the  Mahometans. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  RABBIT, 

Is  of  various  colours — white,  brown,  black,  and  varie- 
gated. It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  wild  Rabbit ;  but 
its  flefh  is  not  fo  good,  being  fofter  and  more  infipid. — 
Its  food  is  generally  cabbage  leaves,  colewort,  blades  of 
corn,  four-dock,  and  other  fucculent  plants ;  but  fweet 
fhort  hay,  with  a  little  clean  oats,  make  the  beft  diet. 

The  Rabbit  of  Angora,  like  the  Gk>at  and  Sheep 
of  that  country,  is  covered  with  long  hair,  which  falls 
down  its  fide  in  wavy  curls,  and  is  of  a  filky  finenefs. 

Mr  Pennant  defcribes  a  remarkable  variety  under  the 
name  of  the  Hooded  Rabbity  which  has  a  double  £kin  over 
its  back,  into  which  it  can  withdraw  its  head :  It  like- 
wife  conceals  its  fore  legs  in  a^part  which  falls  down  un- 
der its  throat.  There  are  fmall  holes  in  this  loofe  fkin, 
which  admit  light  to  the  eyes. — The  colour  of  the  body 
is  cinereous  ;    that  of  the  head  and  ears  is  brown. 

A  manufcript  account  of  this  animal,  with  a  drawing 
by  Mr  G.  Edwards,  is  preferved  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum. 

The  Rabbit  is  not  a  native  of  America.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  them  in  many  of  the  Weft-India 
iilands,  which  have  originated  from  a  ftock  carried  thi' 
ther  from  Europe, 
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THE  GUINEA-PIG,  OR  RESTLESS  CAVY. 

{Mus  Porcellus,  Lin. — Le  Cochoti  d'ludej  BufF.) 


This  little  animal,  though  a  native  of  Brazil,  lives 
and  propagates  in  temperate,  and  even  in  cold  climates, 
when  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons. — 
Great  numbers  are  kept  in  a  domeftic  ftate,  but  for  what 
purpofe  can  hardly  be  determined.  They  have  neither 
beauty  nor  utility  to  recommend  them  j  their  Ikins  are 
of  little  value ;  and  their  flefh,  though  eatable,  is  far 
from  being  good.  Their  habits  and  difpofitions  are  e- 
qually  unpleafant  and  difgufting :  Void  of  attachment 
even  to  their  own  oifspring,  they  fufFer  them  to  be  de- 
voured the  moment  they  are  brought  forth,  without  mak- 
ing the  fmalleft  attempt  to  defend  them.  The  males  fre- 
quently deftroy  their  own  young ;  and  are  fo  ftupid,  as 
to  allow  themfelves  to  be  killed  by  Cats  without  refift- 
ance.  They  pafs  their  whole  lives  in  fleeping,  eating, 
and  in  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies.  They  are  by  na- 
ture gentle  and  tame ;  they  do  no  mifchief,  but  feem  to 
be  equally  incapable  of  good. — Rats  are  faid  to  avoid  the 
places  where  they  refide. 
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The  Gulnea-Pig  is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  Rabbit ; 
its  upper  lip  is  only  half  divided ;  it  has  two  cutting- 
teeth  in  each  jaw ;  large  and  broad  ears ;  its  hair  is  of 
different  colours, — white,  varied  with  orange  and  black, 
in  irregular  patches  ;  it  has  no  tail  j  is  a  reftlefs  animal ; 
feeds  on  bread,  grain,  and  vegetables  ;  and  makes  a  noife 
like  the  grunting  of  a  pig. 

It  is  capable  of  breeding  at  the  age  of  two  months, 
and  produces  from  four  to  twelve  at  one  time. 

The  fpecies  would  be  innumerable,  if  many  of  them 
were  not  taken  oiF  by  various  means  :  Some  are  killed  by 
Cats,  others  by  the  males,  and  more,  both  young  and 
old,  perifti  by  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  and  want  of 
proper  care 
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THE  SPOTTED  CAVY, 
[Mas  PacOf  Lin. — Le  Paca,  BufF.) 

Is  about  the  fize  of  a  Hare,  but  its  body  is  much  thicker, 
plumper,  and  fatter. .  The  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  back 
is  dark-brown,  or  liver-coloured  ;  it  is  lighter  on  the 
fides,  which  are  beautifully  marked  with  lines  of  white 
fpots,  running  in  parallel  dire£lions  from  its  throat  to  its 
rump ;  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  perfedtly 
diftinft  j  the  belly  is  white.  Its  head  is  large  ;  its  ears 
fhort  and  naked  •,  its  eyes  full,  and  placed  high  in  its 
head,  near  the  ears  ;  in  the  lower  part  of  each  jaw,  im- 
mediately under  the  eye,  it  has  a  remarkably  deep  flit  or 
furrow,  which  feems  like  the  termination  of  the  jaw, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  an  opening  of  the  mouth  ;  its 
upper  jaw  projefts  beyond  the  under;  it  has  two  ftrong 
yellow  cutting-teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  its  mouth  is  fmall,  and 
its  upper  lip  is  divided ;  it  has  long  whifkers  on  its  lips, 
and  on  each  fide  of  its  head,  under  the  ears  j  its  legs  are 
(hort;  it  has  four  toes  on  the  fore,  and  three  on  the 
hind  foot ;  it  has  no  tail. 
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The  Spotted  Cavy  is  a  native  of  South-America,  and 
lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  warm  and  moid  places. 
It  digs  holes  in  the  ground,  fecretes  itfelf  during  the  day, 
and  goes  out  at  night  in  queft  of  food. 

Its  motions  are  heavy  and  ungraceful.  It  runs  feldom, 
and  with  extreme  aukwardnefs  ;  fits  frequently  upon  its 
pofteriors  •,  and,  in  that  fituation,  fmooths  and  dreffes  it- 
felf wit|i  its  paws,  drawing  them  over  its  body  with  the 
utmoft  nicety. 

It  is  a  cleanly  animal,  and  will  not  bear  the  fmallefl: 
degree  of  dirtinefs  in  its  apartment. 

In  a  domeftic  (late,  it  is  gentle  and  tradable,  fond  of 
attention,  and  licks  the  hand  of  any  one  that  carefles  it. 
"When  irritated,  it  is  apt  to  bite.  Its  anger  is  exprefled 
by  chattering  its  teeth,  and  is  always  preceded  by  a  kind 

of  grunting. It  feeds  on  grain,  roots,  fruits,  and  al- 

moft  every  kind  of  vegetable. 

When  purfued,  it  takes  to  the  water,  and  efcapes  by 
diving.  If  attacked  by  Dogs,  it  makes  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. 

Its  flefh  is  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  natives  of 
Brazil. 

We  have  been  minute  in  our  defcriptipn  of  this  curi- 
ous little  animal,  which  was  drawn  from  the  life ;  and 
think  there  is  good  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  fpecies 
might  be  eafily  naturalifed  in  this  country,  and  added  to 
our  ftock  of  ufeful  animals.  It  is  not  much  afraid  of 
cold ;  and  being  accuftomed  to  burrow,  it  would  by  that 
means  defend  itfelf  againft  the  rigours  of  our  winter. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  them  ;  fome  of  which 
weigh  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  and  even  thirty  pounds. 
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THE  CAPIBARA, 

(Sus  HydrocharuSy  Lin. — Le  Cabiaiy  BufF.) 

Is  a  native  of  South- America,  and  lives  on  the  banks  of 
great  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Oronoque,  Amazons,  and  Rio 
de  la  Plata  ;  fwims  and  dives  remarkably  well,  and  is  ve- 
ry dexterous  in  catching  fifh,  upon  which  it  chiefly  fub- 
fifts  :  It  likewife  eats  grain,  fruits,  and  fugar-canes,  feeds 
moftly  in  the  night,  and  commits  great  ravages  in  the 
gardens. — ^They  generally  keep  in  large  herds,  and  make 
a  noife  not  much  unlike  the  braying  of  an  Afs. 

Its  fle'fli  is  fat  and  tender ;  but,  like  that  of  the  Otter, 
has  an  oily  and  fifliy  tafte. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  Hog  ;  and,  by  fome  na- 
turalifls,  has  been  clafled  with  that  animal. 

Its  fore  hoofs  are  divided  into  four,  the  hind  ones  into, 
three ;  its  head  is  large  and  thick,  and  on  the  nofe  there 
are  long  whifkers  ;  its  ears  are  fmall  and  rounded,  and  its 
eyes  large  and  black ;  there  are  two  large  cutting-teeth 
and  eight  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and  each  of  thefe  grind- 
ers forms  on  its  furface  what  appears  to  be  three  teeth, 
flat  at  their  ends  j  the  legs  are  ihort  j  the  toes  long,  and 
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conne£led  at  the  bottom  with  a  fmall  web  ;  tlie  end  of 
each  toe  is  guarded  by  a  fmall  hoof  -,  it  has  no  tail ;  the 
hair  on  the  body  is  fliort,  rough,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 

It  is  a  gentle  animal,  eafily  tamed,  and  will  follow 
thofe  who  feed  it  and  treat  it  kindly. 

As  it  runs  badly,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  conftruc- 
tion  of  its  feet,  its  fafety  confifls  not  in  flight :  Nature 
has  provided  it  with  other  means  of  prefervation  :  When 
in  danger,  it  plunges  into  the  water,  and  dives  to  a  great 
diftance. 


THE  AGOUTI,  OR  LONG-NOSED  CAVY, 

(Cavia  Jgutiy  Lin. — UAgotttiy  BufF.) 


Is  about  the  fize  of  a  Hare  ;  its  nofe  is  long,  upper  lip 
divided,  fkin  fleek  and  fhining,  of  a  brown  colour  mixed 
with  red,  tail  (hort,  legs  flender  and  almoft  naked ;  has 
four  toes  on  the  fore,  and  three  on  the  hind  foot  j  grunts 
like  a  Pig ;  fits  on  its  hind  legs,  and  feeds  itfelf  with  its 
paws  J  and  when  fatiated  with  food,  it  conceals  the  re- 
mainder.  It  eats  fruits,  roots,  nuts,  and  almoft  every 

kind  of  vegetable ;    is  hunted  with  Dogs  ;  runs  faft,  and 
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its  motions  are  like  thofe  of  a  Hare. Its  flefh,  which 

refembles  that  of  a  Rabbit,  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South- America. 

Great  numbers  of  them  are  found  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil.    They  Hve  in  woods,  hedges,  and  hollow  trees. 

The  female  brings  forth  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
groduces  three,  four,  and  fometimes  five,  at  a  time. 

If  taken  when  young,  the  Agouti  is  eafily  tamed,  and 

will  go  out  and  return  of  its  own  accord. It  delights 

in  cutting  or  gnawing  every  thing  with  its  teeth 


When  irritated,  the  hair  of  its  back  rifes,  it  ftrikes  the 
ground  with  its  hind  feet,  and  at  the  fame  time  makes  a 
noife  like  the  grunting  of  a  Pig. 


THE  AKOUCHI, 

Seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Agouti ;  and,  though  fome- 
what  lefs,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  but  its  tail  is 
longer.  It  inhabits  the  fame  countries,  is  of  an  olive  co- 
lour ;  its  flefh  is  white,  delicate,  and  has  the  flavour  of  a 
young  RaKbit  j  is  much  efteemed  by  the  natives,  who 
hunt  it  with  Dogs,  and  reckon  it  among  the  fineft  game 
of  South- America. 
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THE  ROCK  CAVY, 
{L'Jperea,  Buff.) 

Is  likewife  found  In  Brazil,  is  about  twelve  inches  in 
length  j  the  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  its  body  refembles 
that  of  the  Hare,  its  belly  is  white,  the  upper  lip  divided, 
the  ears  fhort  and  rounded  like  thofe  of  a  Rat,  and  has 
no  tail.  It  moves  like  the  Hare,  its  fore  legs  being  (hort- 
€r  than  the  hind.  It  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
only  three  on  the  hind.  Its  flefli  is  like  that  of  the  Rab- 
bit j  and  its  manner  of  living  is  alfo  very  fimilar. 
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THE  SQUIRREL. 

{Sciurus  Vtilgarisy  Lin. — U Ecureiiily  Buff.) 


This  beautiful  little  animal  is  equally  admirable  for 
the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  its  formation,  as  for  its  live- 
linefs  and  a£livity. — Its  difpofition  is  gentle  and  harm- 
lefs. — Though  naturally  wild,  it  is  foon  familiarifed  to 
confinement  and  reftraint  \  and,  though  exceffively  ti- 
mid, it  is  eafily  taught  fo  receive  with  freedom  the  mofl 
familiar  carefles  from  the  hand  that  feeds  it. 

It  ufually  lives  in  woods,  and  makes  its  neft  of  mofs 
or  dry  leaves  in  the  hollows  of  trees. — It  feldom  defcends 
upon  the  ground,  but  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  with  great 
agility. 

Its  food  confifts  of  fruits,  almonds,  nuts,  acorns,  &c. ; 
of  which  it  accumulates  great  ftores  for  winter  provi- 
fion,  and  fecures  them  carefully  near  its  neft.  In  the 
fummer  it  feeds  on  buds  and  young  (hoots,  and  is  par-* 
ticularly  fond  of  the  cones  of  the  fir  and  pine  trees. 
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The  fpring  is  the  feafon  of  love  with  Squirrels.  At 
that  time  the  males  purfue  the  females,  and  exhibit  won- 
derful proofs  of  agility ;  whilft  the  latter,  as  if  to  make 
trial  of  the  conftancy  of  their  lovers,  feem  to  avoid  them 
by  a  variety  of  entertaining  fallies ;  and,  like  true  co- 
quets, feign  an  efcape,  by  way  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  conqueft. — They  bring  forth  four  or  five  young  at  a 
time. 

The  Squirrel  is  of  a  bright-brown  colour,  inclining  to 
red  j  the  breaft  and  belly  are  white  -,  the  ears  are  orna- 
mented with  long  tufts  of  hair ;  the  eyes  are  large,  black, 
and  lively ;  the  fore  teeth  ftrong  and  fharp  ;  the  fore  legs 
are  curioufly  furnifhed  with  long  ftiff  hairs,  which  pro- 

je61:  on  each  fide  like  whilkers. ^When  it  eats,  it  fits 

ere£t,  and  ufes  its  fore  feet  as  hands  to  convey  food  to 
its  mouth. 

The  tail  of  the  Squirrel  is  its  greateft  ornament,  and 
ferves  as  a  defence  from  the  cold,  being  large  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  body ;  it  likewife  aflifts  it  in  taking  leaps 
from  one  tree  to  another ;  and  we  may  add  a  third  appli- 
cation of  it,  which  would  feem  altogether  improbable, 
were  we  not  aflured  of  it  by  Linnseus  and  other  natural- 
ifts  : — In  attempting  to  crofs  a  lake  or  river,  the  Squirrel 
places  itfelf  upon  a  piece  of  bark ;  and,  erefting  its  tail 
to  catch  the  wind,  boldly  commits  itfelf  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves.  The  fmalleft  gufl;  of  wind  is  fufficient  to 
overfet  a  whole  navy  of  thefe  little  adventurers ;  and  in 
fuch  perilous  voyages  many  hundreds  of  them  are  faid  to 
perifli. 

Of  the  Squirrel  there  are  feveral  varieties ;  fome  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almoft  every  country ;  but  they 
chiefly  abound  in  northern  and  temperate  climates. 
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THE  GRAY  SQUIRREL, 
{Sciurus  Cinereusj  Lin. — Le  Petit  Grisy  BufF.) 

Is  about  tlie  fize  of  a  young  Rabbit :  Its  ears  are  fhort, 
and  not  tufted  at  the  ends ;  its  hair  is  gray,  mixed  with 
black  i  on  each  fide  there  is  a  red  ftreak,  which  runs 
lengthwife  ;    its  tail  is  long  and  bufliy,  of  a  gray  colour, 

variegated  with  black  and  white. It  is  common  to 

both  continents. — In  Sweden  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries, it  changes  its  colour  in  the  winter. 

It  is  very  numerous  in  North- America,  and  does  incre- 
dible damage  to  the  plantations.  Great  flocks  of  them 
defcend  from  the  mountains,  and  lay  wafte  the  fields  of 
maize,  by  eating  the  young  ears. — A  reward  of  three- 
pence per  head  was  given  for  every  one  that  was  killed ; 
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and  fuch  numbers  were  deftroyed  in  one  year,  that  Pen- 
fylvania  alone  paid  in  rewards  the  fum  of  8000I.  of  its 
currency. 

It  makes  its  neft  in  hollow  trees,  with  mofs,  ftraw, 
wool,  &c. — It  lays  up  (lores  of  provifions  in  holes  made 
in  the  ground,  for  its  winter  fuftenance.  Thefe  hoards 
are  often  deftroyed  by  Swine  ;  they  are  fometimes  fo  long 
covered  with  fnow,  that  the  Squirrels  perifli  for  want  of 
food. 

The  fur  is  very  valuable,  and  is  imported  under  the 
name  oi  petit-gris. 

THE  BLACK  SQUIRREL, 
{Sciurus  Niger,  Lin. — L'Ecureuil  noir,  Buff.) 

Is  about  the  fame  fize  and  form  witli  the  laft  ;  but  its 
tail  is  not  fo  long.  It  is  generally  black,  with  white  on 
the  nofe,  ears,  and  end  of  the  tail. 

Its  difpofitions  and  habits  are  fo  fimilar  to  the  Gray 
Squirrel,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  variety  of  that 
kind ',  but  it  is  faid  to  aflbciate  in  feparate  troops,  and  is 
equally  numerous. 

It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  North-Ame- 
rica, and  Mexico. 

In  the  latter  country,  there  is  a  variety  with  plain 
round  ears,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  variegated  with 
black,  white,  and  brown.  It  is  twice  the  fize  of  the 
common  Squirrel,  lives  under  ground,  where  it  brings 
forth  its  young,  and  lays  in  its  ftock  of  provifions.  It 
feeds  on  maize,  and  is  extremely  lively,  gentle,  and  do- 
cile.— It  is  the  Coquallln  of  M.  Buffon. 
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THE  DORMOUSE,  OR  GROUND  SQUIRREL, 

[Sciurus  StriatuSj  Lin. — Le  Suijp,  BufF.) 

Is  very  numerous  in  the  forefts  of  North- America,  as 
well  as  the  North  of  Afia. — It  burrows  in  the  ground, 
and  makes  two  entrances  to  its  habitation ;  that  if  one 
fliould  be  {topped  up,  it  may  have  accefs  by  the  other. 
Its  hole  is  formed  with  great  Ikill,  having  feveral  branch- 
es from  the  principal  pafTage,  each  of  which  is  termi- 
nated by  a  llore-houfe,  in  which  its  winter  food  is  depo- 
fited :  In  one  is  contained  acorns,  in  another  nuts,  in  a 
third  maize,  and  in  another  chefnuts,  which  are  its  fa- 
vourite food. 

Thefe  animals  feldom  ftir  out  during  winter,  nor  fo 
long  as  their  provifions  laft  :  When  thofe  fail,  they  fome- 
times  work  their  way  into  places  where  apples  are  laid 
up,  or  in  barns  where  maize  is  ftored,  and  make  great 
havock.  During  harveft,  they  fill  their  mouths  fo  full 
with  corn,  that  their  cheeks  are  quite  diftended ;  and  in 
^hiq  manner  carry  it  to  their  concealed  ftore.     They  give 
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great  preference  to  certain  kinds  of  food  ;  and  if,  after 
filling  their  mouths  with  rye,  they  chance  to  meet  with 
wheat,  they  difcharge  the  one,  that  they  may  fecure  the 
other. 

The  Ground  Squirrel  is  marked  with  a  ftripe  of  black, 
which  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  ;  and  on  each  fide 
a  yellow  ftripe,  bordered  with  black :  Its  head,  body,  and 
tail  are  of  a  reddifh-brown ;  breaft  and  belly  white ;  its 
nofe  and  feet  of  a  pale  red  colour  ;  its  eyes  full  and  live- 

It  is  very  wild,  bites  feverely,  and  is  tamed  with  diffi- 
culty.— Its  Ikin  is  of  little  value. 

THE  HUDSON's-BAY  SQUIRREL, 

Is  fmaller  than  the  European.  It  is  marked  along  the 
middle  of  the  back  with  a  duflcy  line,  from  head  to  tail  i 
the  belly  is  of  a  pale  alh  colour,  mottled  with  black ;  and 
the  tail,  which  is  dufky  and  barred  with  black,  is  not  fo 
long,  nor  fo  full  of  hair,  as  that  of  the  common  kind. 
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THE  BARBARY  SQUIRREL, 

{^Sciurus  GetiiluSy  Lin. — Le  Barharefqiie^  BufF.) 

Is  of  an  aih  colour,  inclining  to  red ;  each  fide  is  beau- 
tifully marked  with  two  white  ftripes,  running  length- 
wife  •,  its  belly  is  white  j  its  tail  bufhy,  and  variegated 
withjregular  fhades  of  black,  one  beneath  the  other;  its 
eyes  are  full  and  black,  with  white  orbits. — It  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  common  Squirrel, 

THE  PALM  SQUIRREL, 

{Sciurus  Palmar untf  Lin. — Le  Palmijle^  BufF.) 

Is  fimilar  to  the  laft,  having  a  pale-yellow  ftripe  on  the 
middle  of  the  .back,  and  two  on  each  fide  parallel  to  it ; 
the  belly  is  of  the  fame  colour ;  the  reft  of  the  body 
Ijlack  and  red  clofely  mixed :  Its  tail  is  long,  does  not  lie 
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on  its  back  like  that  of  the  Squirrel,  but  is  carried  ere£l:. 
Both  thefe  Squirrels  inhabit  Barbary  and  other  hot 
countries. — ^They  live  chiefly  in  palm  trees,  from  ^whence 
the  latter  has  its  name. 

THE  FAT  SQUIRREL, 

{Sctunis  Glisy  Lin. — Le  Loir,  Buff.) 

Is  found  in  France  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. — 
Its  body  is  covered  with  foft  hair,  of  an  afli  colour ;  its 
belly  whitifti ;  its  ears  thin  and  naked.  It  is  abo'ut  fix 
inches  long,  and  thicker  than  the  common  Squirrel.  It 
dwells  chiefly  in  trees,  leaps  from  bough  to  bough,  feeds 
on  fruits  and  acorns,  and  lodges  in  the  hollows  of  trees. 
It  remains  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  winter,  and  grows  ve- 
ry fat. 

It  was  confidered  as  a  great  delicacy  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  places  conftru6Ved  on  purpofe  to  keep 
and  feed  them  in,  which  they  called  gliraria. 

THE  GREATER  DORMOUSE,  OR  GARDEN 
SQUIRREL, 

{Mits  ^lercinuSi  Lin. — Le  Leroty  BuiF.) 

Is  rather  lefs  than  the  laft-mentioned.  Its  eyes  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a  large  black  fpot,  which  reaches  to  the 
ears ;  its  body  is  of  a  tawny  colour  ;  its  throat  and  belly 
white,  tinged  with  yellow ;  its  tail  is  long,  and  bufliy  at 
the  end. 

It  is  common  in  the  South  of  Europe,  infefts  gardens, 
is  particularly  fond  of  peaches,  and  very  deftru^ive  of  all 
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kinds  of  fruit. It  lodges  in  holes  in  the  walls,   and 

brings  forth  five  or  fix  young  at  a  time. 

It  has  a  ftrong  odour,  like  a  Rat  •,    and,  like  the  Fat 
Squirrel,  remains  torpid  during  the  winter. 
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THE  LESSER  DORMOUSE, 

(Mus  AvellanariiiSi  Lin. — Le  Mitfcarditiy  BufF.) 

Is  rather  larger  than  the  Moufe,  of  a  tawny-red  colour, 

with  a  white  throat,  and  full  black  eyes. It  lives  in 

woods  or  thick  hedges ;  makes  its  neft  with  grafs,  dried 
leaves,  or  mofs,  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  tllfe  bottom 
of  a  thick  bufh,  and  brings  forth  three  or  four  young  at 
a  time. 

It  lays  up  (lores  of  nuts,  acorns  and  beans  ;  and  re- 
tires at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  to  its  retreat ; 
where  it  rolls  itfelf  up  in  a  warm  neft,  made  of  foft 
mofs,  &c.  and  remains  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  winter.  The  warmth  of  a  funny  day,  or  a 
temporary  change  from  cold  to  heat,  will  fometimes  re- 
vive it ;  but,  after  taking  a  little  food,  it  foon  relapfes  in- 
to its  former  ftate. 
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THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL, 

{Sc'mrus  Volansy  Lin. — Le  Poidatouche^  BufF.) 

Is  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  by  a  membranous  continua- 
tion of  the  fkin  of  the  fides  and  belly,  which  extends 
from  the'fore  to  the  hind  feet,  and  aflifts  it  greatly  in 
making  leaps  from  one  tree  to  another,  frequently  at  the 
diflance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  Its  head  is  fmall  and 
round  -,  its  eyes  are  full,  vound,  and  black ;  and  its  ears 
fmall  and  naked. 

It  is  found  in  all  the  northern  regions,  both  of  the  old 
and  new  continents.  It  is  more  numerous  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  is  lefs  than  the  common  Squirrel,  lives 
in  trees,  and  fleeps  in  the  day,  but  is  extremely  a£live 
during  the  night. 

In  the  a£l  of  leaping,  the  loofe  ikin  is  ftretched  out  by 
the  feet ;  whereby  the  furface  of  the  body  is  augmented, 
che  animal  becomes  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the 
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acceleration  of  its  fall  is  retarded,  and  it  appears  to  fail 
or  fly  from  one  place  to  another.  Where  numbers  of 
them  are  feen  at  a  time  leaping,  they  appear  like  leaves 
blown  off  by  the  wind. 

There  are  feveral  kinds,  differing  much  in  fize. In 

the  iflands  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  there  is  a  variety  as  large 
as  a  Hare,  called  the  Taguan,  or  Great  Flying 
Squirrel  ;  which  perfectly  refembles  the  other  in  fi- 
gure, and  in  the  form  of  its  lateral  membrane.  The 
head  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  body ;  the 
colour  of  the  {kin  is  dark-brown,  mixed  with  white  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  whitilh ;  the  tail  is  brown,  and 
grows  gradually  deeper  towards  the  end,  where  it  is 
black ;  the  claws  are  long,  thin,  and  hooked,  like  thofc 
of  a  Cat,  and  enable  it  to  keep  hold  where  it  happens  to 
fall ;  it  alfo  catches  hold  with  its  tail,  which  is  long  and 
mufcular. 

It  is  a  wild  and  timid  animal. — Its  bite  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  can  make  its  efcape  from  a  wooden  cage  with 
great  facility. 

A  variety  is  found  in  Virginia,  called,  by  Mr  Pennant, 
the  Hooded  Squirrel  ;  the  lateral  membrane  begins 
at  the  chin  and  ears,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  hood, 
and  extends,  like  that  of  the  former,  from  the  fore  to 
the  hind  legs  :  Its  body  is  of  a  reddifli  colour  above, 
and  of  a  yellowifti  afli  beneath. — It  is  a  rare  fpecies,  not 
jnugh  noticed  by  naturalifts. 
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THE  LONG-TAILED  SQUIRREL. 

This  fpecies  Is  found  In  Ceylon  and  Malabar. — In  the 
Cingalefe  tongue,  it  is  called  Dandoelana ;  and,  from  the 
noife  It  makes,  Rockea. 

It  is  about  three  times  the  fize  of  the  European  Squir- 
rel :  The  ears  are  tufted  with  black  hairs  •,  the  end  of  the 
nofe  is  pink-coloured ;  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  belly  are  of 
a  dull  yellow  j  between  the  ears  there  is  a  yellow  fpot ;  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  back  are  black  -,  from  each  ear 
Is  a  bifurcated  line  of  the  fame  colour,  pointing  down 
the  cheeks ;  the  upper  part  of  the  feet  is  covered  with 
black  hairs,  the  lower  part  naked  and  red  :  The  tail  is 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  of  a  light  afh  colour^ 
and  extremely  bufhy. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Pennant  for  the  drawing  of 
this  curious  animal. 
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THE  JERBOA. 

{Mus  Jaculus^  Lin. — Le  Jerbo,  Buff.) 

This  animal,  remarkable  for  the  fingular  conftruGiou 
of  its  legs,  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Paleftrne. — 
It  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  Rat :  Its  head  has  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  a  Rabbit ;  its  eyes  are  large  and 
full ;  the  fore  legs  are  only  one  inch  in  length,  and  are 
ufed  as  hands  to  convey  victuals  to  its  mouth  ;  the  hind 
legs  are,  naked,  and  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  a  bird, 
having  only  three  toes  on  each,  the  middle  one  longeft ; 
its  tail  is  much  longer  than  its  body,  and  terminated  with 
a  black  tuft,  the  tip  of  which  is  white ;  it^  hair  is  long 
and  foft,  of  a  reddifh  colour  on  the  back ;  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  white ;  acrofs  the  thighs  there  is  a 
large  black  band,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent. 

The  motions  of  the  Jerboa  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
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Kanguroo.    It  goes  forward  very  nimbly  on  its  hind  feet, 
taking  leaps  of  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  is  a  lively,  harmlefs  animal,  lives  entirely  on  vegeta- 
bles, and  burrows  in  the  ground  like  a  Rabbit. 

It  is  the  Daman  IJrael  of  the  Arabs,  or  Lamh  of  Ifrael ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Coney  of  holy  writ,  our  Rabbit 
being  unknown  in  Paleftine.  It  is  alfo  the  Moufe  men- 
tioned in  Ifaiah* ;  Achbar,  in  the  original,  fignifying  a 
Jerboa. 

The  Jerboa  is  eafily  tamed,  is  fond  of  warmth,  arid 
feems  to  be  fenfible  of  the  approach  of  bad  weather  by 
wrapping  itfelf  up  clofe  in  hay. 

Among  the  Mongol  Tartars,  this  animal  is  called  the 
Alaghtaaga. — It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Two-footed  Moufcy 
and  the  Egyptian  Moufe  of  the  ancients,  which  were  faid 
to  walk  on  their  hind  legs. 

It  makes  its  neft  of  the  fineft  and  moll  delicate  her- 
bage ;  rolls  itfelf  up,  with  its  head  between  its  thighs ; 
and  fleeps  during  the  winter,  without  taking  any  nutri- 
ment. 

When  purfued,  it  fprings  fo  nimbly,  that  its  feet 
fcarcely  feem  to  touch  the  ground.  It  does  not  go 
Itraight  forward,  but  turns  here  and  there  till  it  gains  a 
burrow,  where  it  quickly  fecretes  itfelf. — In  leaping,  it 
carries  its  tail  ftretched  out ;  but  in  Handing  or  walking, 
carries  it  in  the  form  of  an  S,  the  lower  part  touching 


the  ground. 


*  Chap.  Ixvi.  ver.  17. 
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THE  MARMOT, 

[Mus  MarmotOy  Lin. — La  Marmottey  BufF.) 

Has  been  placed  by  naturalifts  In  the  fame  clafs  with  the 
Hare  and  the  Rat ;  and  on  examining  its  parts,  we  find 
a  partial  agreement  with  both  thefe  animals.  In  its  nofe 
and  lips,  as  well  as  in  the  general  form  of  its  head,  it 
refembles  the  Hare  ;  its  ears  are  like  thofe  of  tlie  Rat, 
with  which  it  llkewife  agrees  in  the  number  and  form 
of  its  teeth  and  claws  :  In  other  refpedts,  it  is  no  way 
fimilar  to  either  of  thofe  kinds  ;  and  is  ftill  farther  fepa- 
rated  from  them  by  habitudes  which  feem  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  and  diftinguifh  it  from  almoft  every  other  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds. 

The  Marmot  inhabits  the  higheft  regions  of  the  Alps ; 
and  is  likewife  found  in  Poland,  Ukraine,  and  Chinefe 
Tartary. 

It  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  Hare :  Its  ears  are  round, 
and  fo  fliort,  that  they  are  almoft  hid  in  the  fur ;  its  tail 
is  fhort  and  bufhy  ;  the  hair  on  the  back  is  of  a  brown- 
i{h-afh  colour ;  and  that  on  the  belly  reddifh,  foft,  and 
bufhy.     Its  voice  refembles  the  murmuring  of  a  young 
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puppy  :  When  irritated,  or  frightened,  it  makes  a  whif- 
tling  noife,  very  loud  and  piercing. 

It  feeds  on  infe£ls,  roots,  and  vegetables  ;  but  when 
tamed,  is  remarkably  fond  of  milk  and  butter. — It  lives 
in  holes,  formed  with  great  art  in  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain. There  are  two  entrances  to  each ;  and  the  cham- 
ber to  which  they  lead  is  deep  and  fpacious  :  The  bottom 
is  lined  with  mofs  and  hay,  of  which  thefe  provident  ani- 
mals lay  in  a  ftore  during  fummer ;  and,  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  holes  by  flopping 
the  entrances  with  earth,  fo  efFe£lually,  that  no  difcovery 
can  be  made  of  the  place  of  their  retreat.  The  chamber 
in  which  they  lodge  is  large  enough  to  contain  a  family 
of  from  five  to  a  dozen  Marmots.  They  roll  themfelves 
up ;  and,  being  well  covered  with  hay,  remain  in  a  torpid 
ftate,  infenfible  to  the  rigours  of  the  feafon,  and  perfe£l:- 
ly  fecure  from  the  ftorm  that  rages  without ;  till  the 
cheering  influence  of  the  fun  again  calls  them  out  to  re- 
new their  exhaufted  ftrength,  to  propagate  their  kindj 
and  provide  for  their  future  retreat.  The  torpid  ftate 
lafts  from  about  Michaelmas  till  April.  They  go  in  ex- 
tremely fat,  but  gradually  wafte  •,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
long  fleep,  they  appear  lean  and  extremely  emaciated. 

The  Marmot  produces  once  a  year,  and  the  litter  ge- 
nerally confifts  of  three  or  four. 

When  a  number  of  them  are  feeding  together,  tJiey 
place  one  as  a  centinel,  which  makes  a  whiftling  noife  on 
the  leaft  appearance  of  interruption ;  and  the  party  im- 
mediately betake  themfelves  to  their  holes,  the  centinel 
driving  up  the  rear. 

The  Marmot  is  very  playful,  and  eafily  tamed.  It 
learns  to  hold  a  ftick,  to  dance,  and  to  exhibit  various 
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geftures :  It  will  obey  the  voice  of  its  mafter.  Like  the 
Cat,  it  has  an  antipathy  to  Dogs,  which  it  attacks  fierce- 
ly upon  the  lead  irritation.  It  is  very  apt  to  gnaw  linen 
or  woollen  ftufFs,  often  fits  upright,  and  walks  with  eafe 
on  its  hind  feet. — It  eats  in  the  manner  of  a  Squirrel, 
and  carries  its  food  to  its  mouth  with  its  fore  paws. 

Its  flefli  is  fometimes  eaten,   but  is  always  attended 
with  a  difagreeable  odour. 


Cc 
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THE  MONAX, 

(Mus  Monaxy  Lin. — Glis  Marmoia,  BufF.) 

is  found  in  various  parts  of  North-America,  and  feems 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Marmot  of  Canada,  defcribed  by 
M.  Buffon. 

It  is  larger  than  a  Rabbit,  and  in  form  and  colour  re- 
fembles  the  Mufk-Rat :  Its  tail  is  fhort  and  rough  ;  its 
ribs  fo  flexible,  that  it  can  eafily  pafs  through  a  hole  of 
not  more  than  two  inches  diameter ;  its  eyes  are  black 
and  prominent ;  its  back  is  of  a  deep-brown  colour, 
lighter  on  the  fides  and  belly ;  and  its  feet  and  legs 
black. 

It  fleeps  during  winter  in  holes  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  lives  on  fruits  and  other  vegetables.— —Its 
flefh  is  good  and  well  tailed. 

An  animal  of  the  fame  kind  is  found  in  the  Bahama 
ifles ;  but  whether  it  retires  to  fleep,  in  ,a  climate  fo  mild, 
is  not  well  known. 
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THE  QUEBEC  MARMOT, 

Is  rather  larger  than  a  Rabbit :  Its  ears  are  fliort,  and  Its 
whole  head  round ;  its  cheeks  are  of  a  gray  colour,  and 
its  nofe  black ;  its  back  is  variegated,  each  hair  being 
gray  at  the  bottom,  black  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the 
tips  -,  its  belly  and  legs  are  of  an  orange  colour ;  its  toes 
black  and  naked  j  and  its  tail  fhort,  and  rather  bufhy. — 
It  inhabits  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Canada. 

One  of  them,  exhibited  in  London  fome  years  agOj 
was  perfedlly  tame. 

Mr  Pennant  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  fpecies  called  the 
SiFFLEUR  by  the  French  of  Canada, 
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THE  HAMSTER. 

{Mus  CrlcetiiSj  Lin. — Le  Hamjlery  BufF.) 

Although  the  qualities  of  this  animal  are  fufficiently 
noxious  to  render  it  an  obje£t  of  univerfal  deteftation  in 
thofe  countries  where  it  abounds  *,  yet,  when  confidered 
with  regard  to  thofe  inftin6ls  which  conduce  to  its  owrv 
prefervation  and  fupport,  it  well  deferves  our  higheft  ad- 
miration. 

Its  habitation  is  curious,  and  confl:ru6ted  with  great 
art.  It  confifts  of  a  variety  of  apartments,  adapted  to 
various  purpofes,  and  extremely  welJ  fitted  both  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  firft 
entrance  is  formed  in  an  oblique  direction  j  at  the  end  of 
which  the  male  finks  a  perpendicular  hole,  which  he  re- 
ferves  for  his  own  ufe.  The  female  makes  feveral,  for 
the  accommodation  of  herfelf  and  family,  that  her  young, 
during  the  fhort  time  they  are  allowed  to  ftay  with  her, 
may  have  a  free  paflage  to  the  general  ftores.  One  of 
the  holes  is  lined  with  ilraw,  and  ferves  as  a  lodging  ; 
the  others  contain  provifions,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  always  accumulated  during  the  time  of  harveft. — 
They  begin  to  lay  in  their  ftores  in  Auguft.  To  facili- 
tate the  tranfportation  of  their  food,  Nature  has  furnifli- 
ed  them  with  two  pouches  in  each  cheek,  which  they  fill 
with  corn,  beans,  or  peafe,  till  they  feem  ready  to  burft  j 
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and,  on  their  return  to  their  holes,  empty  them,  by  pref- 
fing  their  two  fore  feet  againft  their  cheeks. — The  quan- 
tity of  provifion  found  in  thefe  magazines,  depends  on 
the  age  or  fex  of  the  inhabitants.  The  old  Humfters 
often  amafs  an  hundred  pounds  weight  of  grain  ;  but  the 
young  and  the  females  are  fatisfied  with  much  lefs. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  Hamfters  retire  into 
their  fubterraneous  abodes,  the  entrance  to  which  they 
fhut  up  with  great  care :  There  they  remain  in  perfedl 
tranquillity,  and  feed  on  their  provifions  till  the  froft 
becomes  fevere,  when  they  fink  into  a  torpid  ftate,  in 
which  they  continue  till  the  return  of  fpring.  During 
this  period,  if  any  of  the  holes  be  opened,  the  Hamfter  is 
always  found  lying  upon  a  bed  of  foft  ftraw,  with  its 
head  turned  under  its  belly  between  the  two  fore  legs, 
whilfl:  the  hind  ones  reft  upon  the  muzzle :  Its  eyes  are 
fhut,  every  member  perfedlly  ftiff,  and  fenfation  fo  to- 
tally fufpended,  that  neither  refpiration  nor  any  other 
fign  of  life  can  be  perceived.  When  diflediled  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  the  heart  may  be  feen  alternately  contracting 
and  dilating  very  flowly ;  the  fat  appears  to  be  coagu- 
lated; and  the  inteftines  are  quite  cold.  During  this 
operation,  the  animal  feems  to  feel  very  little :  It  fome- 
times  opens  its  mouth,  as  if  it  wanted  to  refpire  -,  but 
the  lethargy  is  too  ftrong  to  admit  of  its  entirely  awak- 
ing. 

They  copulate  about  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
males  enter  the  apartments  of  the  females,  but  remaii^ 
only  a  few  days. — If  two  males  happen  to  meet  in  the 
fame  hole,  a  furious  combat  enfues,  which  generally  ter- 
minates in  the  death  of  the  weaker. 

C93 
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The  females  bring  forth  twice  or  thrice  every  year ; 
each  litter  confifting  of  fix  or  eight. — In  about  three 
weeks  the  young  are  driven  from  their  holes,  and  left 

to  provide  for  themfelves. ^Their  increafe  is  fo  rapid 

in  fome  years,  as  to  be  almoft  fufficient  to  occafion  a 
dearth  \  but  the  ferocity  with  which  they  upon  all  occa- 
fions  attack  and  devour  each  other,  is  fo  great,  as  to  be 
the  happy  means  of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  their  fe- 
cundity. 

It  is  not  only  its  own  fpecies  to  which  the  fury  of  the 
Hamfter  is  diredled :  He  attacks  and  devours  every  ani- 
mal, without  diftin£lion,  that  he  is  able  to  conquer ;  and 
frequently  oppofes  himfelf  to  enemies  much  fuperior  to 
himfelf  in  ftrength.  Rather  than  fly,  he  allows  himfelf 
to  be  beaten  to  death.  If  he  feizc  a  man's  hand,  he 
muft  be  killed  before  he  can  be  made  to  quit  his  hold. 
A  Horfe  or  a  Dog  are  equally  objefts  of  his  rage  ;  and 
wherever  he  feizes,  it  is  witli  difficulty  he  can  be  difen- 
gaged. 

The  Hamfter  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  Water-Rat  j 
has  a  fliort  tail,  almoft  naked  :  Its  head  and  back  are  of 
a  reddifti-broM'-n  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Hare ;  its 
throat  is  white,  and  it  has  three  white  fpots  on  each 
fide ',  its  breaft  and  belly  are  black. 

It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Ukraine. 

The  Polecat  is  its  greateft  enemy.  It  puvfues  the 
Hamfter  into  its  hole,  and  deftroys  great  numbers. 

Mr  Ray  obferves,  that  the  hair  of  this  animal  is  fo 
clofely  united  to  the  Ikin,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  off 
without  great  difficulty ;  on  which  account  it  is  held  iu 
high  eftimation. 
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THE  SOUSLIK, 

{Mus  Citellusy  Lin. — Le  SouJIiky  BufF.) 

Is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  Rat.     Its  fkin  is  beautifully 
marked  with  fmall  white  fpots  upon  a  yellowifh  ground. 

It  is  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  in  the 
adjoining  provinces  as  far  as  Auftria. — It  burrows  in  the 
ground  like  a  Rabbit,  and  lays  in  ftore  of  provifions,  con- 
fifting  of  grain,  herbs,  and  roots  :  It  alfo  feeds  on  young 
Mice,  Is  very  fond  of  fait,  and  is  frequently  taken  on 
board  the  barges  laden  with  that  commodity. The  fe- 
male brings  forth  from  two  to  five  at  one  tijiie. 


THE  EARLESS  MARMOT, 

{Le  Zifely  BufF.) 

Instead  of  ears,  has  only  a  fmall  orifice  on  each  fide  of 
its  head.  It  is  of  a  dark-gray  colour.  Its  body  is  long 
and  (lender,  and  its  tail  fhort. 

It  is  found  in  Bohemia,  Auftria,  Hungary,  and  SibeS. 
xia.— It  forms  its  hole  in  the  ground,  with  a  double  en- 
trance i  and  fleeps  during  the  winter  in  the  centre  of  itg^ 
Qc4 
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lodge. — It  lays  in  a  ftore  of  corn,  nuts,  &c. ;  and  fits  up 
like  a  Squirrel  when  it  eats. — It  is  eafily  provoked,  and 
bites  hard. 

Its  fur  is  of  little  value  j  but  its  flefh  is  reckoned  good 
eating. 

In  Poland  and  Ruffia,  there  is  an  animal  of  this  kind, 
called  the  Zemni  ;  and,  by  Mr  Pennant,  the  PodoUan 
Marmot. 

Its  habits  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Souflik ;  but  it  ig 
larger,  ftronger,  and  more  mifchievous. 

The  head  is  thick,  the  body  flender,  and  the  ears  ihort 
and  round :  It  has  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  thofe 
of  the  under  jaw  are  much  longer  than  the  upper :  The 
eyes  are  fmall,  and  concealed  in  the  fur  like  thofe  of  the 
Mole  :  Its  tail  is  fhort,  and  of  an  afli  colour. 


THE  TAIL-LESS  MARMOT. 


We  are  favoured  by  Mr  Pennant  vtith  the  drawing  of 

this  animal,  which  has  hitherto  been  undefcribed. In 

die  form  of  its  body,  it  feems  to  agree  with  the  defcrip- 
tion  given/  of  the  Zifel,  and  probably  may  be  a  variety  of 
that  animal. 
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THE  LAPLAND  MARMOT. 

(Jfi/j  LemmtiSf  Lin. — Le  Lemhig  BufF.) 

This  wonderful  little  animal  is  found  only  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  -,  and  is  fometimes  feen 
in  immenfe  numbers,  overfpreading  large  tra£ls  of  coun- 
try, in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland.  But  as  its  ap- 
pearance is  at  very  uncertain  periods,  and  the  fource 
from  whence  it  is  derived  has  not  been  hitherto  explored 
by  any  naturalift,  its  exiftence  has  been  ferioully  attri- 
buted, by  fuperflitious  ignorance,  to  the  generation  of 
the  clouds  j    from  whence,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  it  was 

poured  down    in  fhowers  of  rain. Myriads  of  them 

march  together ;  and,  like  a  torrent,  which  nothing  can 
refill,  their  courfe  is  marked  with  ruin  and  defolation. 
Neitlier  fire  nor  water  prevents  their  progrefs.  They  go 
ftraight  forward,  in  regular  lines,  about  three  feet  afun- 
der,  and  generally  in  a  fouth-eaft  dire£lion :  They  fwim 
acrofs  lakes  and  rivers  :  No  oppofitlon  impedes  them.  If 
thoufands  are  deftroyed,  thoufands  fupply  their  places  i 
The  void  is  quickly  filled  up  ;  and  their  number  does  not 
appear  diminifhed.  They  perfifl:  in  their  courfe,  in  fpite 
of  every  obftacle  j  and  if  prevented  from  proceeding, 
they  either  by  affiduity  furmount  it,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt.    Their  march  is  moftly  in  the  night.     They  reft 
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during  the  day,  and  devour  every  root  and  vegetable  they 
meet  with.  They  infect  the  very  herbage  ;  and  cattle 
are  faid  to  perifh  that  feed  ^upon  the  grafs  they  have 
touched. 

An  enemy,  fo  numerous  and  deftruflive,  vi^ould  foon 
render  the  countries  they  pafs  through  utterly  uninhabit- 
able, did  it  not  fortunately  happen,  that  the  fame  rapa- 
city that  excites  them  to  lay  wafte  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  at  laft  impels  them  to  deftroy  each  other. — Having 
nothing  more  to  fubfift  on,  they  are  faid  to  feparate  into 
two  armies,  which  engage  with  (the  moft  deadly  hatred, 
and  continue  fighting  and  devouring  each  other  till  they 
^re  all  entirely  deftroyed.  Thoufands  of  them  have  been 
found  dead  ;  and  the  air,  infected  by  their  putrid  car- 
cafes,  has  fometimes  been  the  occafion  of  malignant  dif- 
tempers.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  likewife  deftroyed 
by  Foxes,  Lynxes,  Weafels,  and  other  beafts  of  prey, 
which  follow  them  during  their  march. 

The  Leming  runs  fwiftly,  although  its  legs  are  fhort 
and  flender. — It  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  Rat :  Its  head 
is  pointed ;  and  in  each  jaw  are  two  very  long  cutting- 
teeth,  with  which  it  bites  keenly :  Its  ears  are  Ihort,  eyes 
fmall,  fore  legs  fhorter  than  the  hind  :  The  colour  of  the 
head  and  body  black  and  tawny,  difpofed  in  irregular 
patches ;  the  belly  white,  tinged  w'ith  yellow. 

Though  perfedlly  difgufting  to  every  other  people,  its 
flefh  is  faid  to  be  eaten  by  the  Laplanders. 

Where  thefe  emigrants  are  colleCled,  as  was  before 
obferved,  is  not  certainly  known.  Linnaeus  fays,  they 
are  produced  among  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  Alps ; 
and  Pontoppidan  fuppofes,  that  Kolen's  Rock,  which  di- 
vides Nordland  from  Sweden,  is  their  native  place. 
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THE  RAT, 
{Mus  Raitus,  Lin. — Le  Rat^  Buff.) 

Though  fmall,  weak,  and  contemptible  in  its  appear- 
ance, poffeffes  properties  which  render  it  a  more  formi- 
dable enemy  to  mankind,  and  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  fociety,  than  even  thofe  animals  that  are  endued 
with  the  greateft  ftrength  and  moll  rapacious  difpofitions. 
To  the  one  we  can  oppofe  united  powers  and  fuperior 
arts ;  with  regard  to  the  other,  experience  has  convinced 
us,  that  no  art  can  countera£l  the  effects  of  its  amazing 
fecundity,  and  that  force  is  ineffe£lually  oppofed  to  an 
enemy  poffeffed  of  fuch  variety  of  means  to  elude  it. 

There  are  two  kinds  known  in  this  country, — the 
Black  Rati  which  was  formerly  univerfal  liere,  but  is 
now  very  rarely  feen,  having  been  almoft  extirpated  by 
the  large  brown  kind,  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Norway  Rat — This  formidable  invader 
is  now  univerfally  diffufed  through  the  whole  country ; 
from  whence  every  method  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  ex- 
terminate it. — It  is  about  nine  inches  long ;  of  a  light- 
brown  colour,  mixed  with  tawny  and  alh  ;  the  throat 
and  belly  are  of  a  dirty  white,  inclining  to  gray ;  its  it^t 
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are  naked,  and  of  a  pale  flefti  colour ;  the  tail  is  as  long 
as  the  body,  covered  with  minute  dufky  fcales,  thinly  in- 
terfperfed  with  fliort  hairs. 

In  fummer,  it  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  ponds, 
and  ditches  ;  where  it  lives  on  frogs,  fifhes,  and  fmall 
animals.  But  its  rapacity  is  not  confined  entirely  to 
thefe :  It  deftroys  rabbits,  poultry,  young  pigeons,  &c.  ; 
It  infefts  the  granary,  the  barn,  and  the  florehoufe ;  does 
infinite  mifchief  among  corn  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  ;  and, 
not  content  with  fatisfying  its  hunger,  frequently  carries 
off  large  quantities  to  its  hiding-place. 

It  is  a  bold  and  fierce  little  animal ;  and,  when  clofely 
purfued,  will  turn  and  fallen  on  its  aflailant. — Its  bite  is 
keen,  and  the  wound  it  inlli6ls  is  painful,  and  difficult 
to  heal,  owing  to  the  form  of  its  teeth,  which  are  long, 
iliarp,  and  of  an  irregular  form. 

The  Rat  is  amazingly  prolific,  ufually  producing  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  at  one  time.  Their  numbers  would 
foon  increafe  beyond  all  power  of  reflraint,  were  it  not 
for  an  infatiable  appetite,  that  impels  them  to  deftroy 
and  devour  each  other.  The  weaker  always  fall  a  prey 
to  the  ftronger ;  and  the  large  male  Rat,  which  ufually 
lives  by  itfelf,  is  dreaded  by  thofe  of  its  own  fpecies  as 
tlieir  moft  formidable  enemy. 

It  is  a  Angular  fa£t  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  animals, 
that  the  fkins  of  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  devoured  in 
their  holes  have  frequently  been  found,  curio ufly  turned 
infide  out ;  every  part  being  completely  inverted,  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  toes.  How  the  operation  is  performed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain ;  but  it  appears  to  be  ef- 
fe£led  in  fome  peculiar  mode  of  eating  out  the  contents. 

Befides  the  numbers  that  perifli  in  thefe  unnatur;il  con- 
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fli£ls,  they  have  many  fierce  and  inveterate  enemies,  that 
take  every  occafion  to  deflroy  them.  Several  kinds  of 
Dogs  purfue  them  w^ith  great  alacrity,  and  eagerly  kill 
them,  though  they  invariably  refufe  to  eat  their  flefli : 
The  Cat  is  alfo  a  very  formidable  enemy,  but  generally 
finds  greater  difficulty  in  the  conteft :  The  Rat  makes  a 
vigorous  refiftance,  and  fometimes  efFe£ls  Its  efcape  : — 
The  Weafel  is  the  moft  determined  enemy  of  tlie  Rat 
kind ;  it  hunts  them  with  unceafing  avidity,  purfues 
them  into  their  holes,  w^here  it  foon  kills  them,  and 
fucks  their  blood :  And  in  particular  fituations,  the  Fer- 
ret is  a  ftill  more  deadly  adverfary.  Mankind  have  like- 
wife  contrived  various  methods  of  deftroying  thefe  bold 
intruders.  For  that  purpofe,  traps  are  often  found  Inef- 
fedlual  j  fuch  being  their  extreme  fagaclty,  that  when 
any  are  drawn  into  the  fnare,  the  others  by  that  means 
learn  to  avoid  the  dangerous  allurement,  notwithflanding 
the  utmoft  caution  may  have  been  ufed  to  conceal  the  de- 
fign.  The  fureft  method  of  killing  them  is  by  poifon : 
Nux  vomica  ground,  and  mixed  with  oatmeal,  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  oil  of  rhodium  and  mulk,  have  been 
found  from  experience  to  be  very  effectual. 
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THE  WATER-RAT, 

(^Mus  Amphibiusy  Lin. — Le  Rat  (Teatiy  BufF.) 


Is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  former ;  its  head  and  nofe 
are  thicker  •,  its  eyes  are  fmall ;  its  ears  fhort,  fcarcely 
appearing  through  the  hair ;  its  teeth  are  large,  ftrong, 
and  yellow.  In  an  old  one  which  we  examined,  the  low- 
er incifors  meafured  fomewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length.  The  hair  on  its  head  and  body  is  thicker  and 
longer  than  that  of  the  common  Rat,  and  chiefly  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  mixed  with  red ;  the  belly  is  gray ; 
the  tail  five  inches  long,  covered  with  fhort  black  hairs, 
and  the  tip  with  white. 

The  Water-Rat  generally  frequents  the  fides  of  rivers, 
ponds,   and   ditches  ;    where  it  burrows,  and  forms  its 

neft. It  feeds  on  frogs,  fmall  fifh,  and  fpawn ;  fwims 

and  dives  remarkably  faft ;  and  can  continue  a  long  time 
under  water- 
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THE  MUSK-RAT  OF  CANADA,  . 
[Ca/for  Ztbethicus,  Lin. — UOnddtra,  BufF.) 

Is  about  the  fize  of  a  young  Rabbit :  Its  head  is  thick 
and  fhort,  refembling  that  of  a  Water-Rat ;  its  hair  foft 
and  glofly ;  beneath  the  outward  hair  there  is  a  thick  fine 
down,  very  ufeful  in  the  manufacture  of  hats ;  it  is  of  a 
reddifli-brown  colour;  its  breaft  and  belly  afh,  tinged 
with  red ;  its  tail  is  long  and  flat,  covered  with  fcales  ; 
its  eyes  are  large  *,  its  ears  fhort  and  hairy  ;  it  has  two 
ftrong  cutting-teeth  in  each  jaw, — ^thofe  of  the  under  jaw 
are  about  an  inch  long,  but  the  upper  ones  are  fhorter. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Canada,  where  it  is  called 
the  Ondatra. 

In  many  refpeCts,  it  very  much  refembles  the  Beaver, 
both  in  form  and  manners.  It  is  fond  of  the  water,  and 
fwims  well. — At  the  approach  of  winter,  feveral  families 
aflTociate  together.  They  build  little  huts,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  compofed  of  herbs  and  rufhes  cemented 
with  clay,  forming  a  dome-like  covering :  From  thefc 
are    feveral  pafTages,   in   different  diredtions,    by  which 

they  go  out  in  queft  of  roots  and  other  food. The 

hunters  take  them  in  the  fpring,  by  opening  their  holes. 
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and  letting  tlie  light  fuddenly  in  upon  them. — At  that 
time  their  flefh  is  tolerably  good,  and  is  frequently  eaten ; 
but  in  the  fummer  it  acquires  a  fcent  of  mulk,  fo  ftrong, 
as  to  render  it  perfectly  unpalateable. 


THE  MUSCOVY  MUSK-RAT, 

[Cajlor  Mof chains i  Lin. — Dafman,  BuiF.) 

Is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  Rat :  Its  nofe  Is  long 
and  flender,  like  that  of  the  Shrew-Moufe  ;  it  has  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  and  its  eyes  are  very  fmall ;  the  tail  is  com- 
prefled  fideways,  and  its  hind  feet  are  webbed ;  it  is  of  a 
dufky  colour  ;  the  belly  of  a  light  afh. 

It  is  a  native  of  Lapland  and  Ruflia,  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds  on  fmall  fifties.  It  is  often 
devoured  by  pikes  and  other  fifties ;  to  vrhich  it  commu- 
nicates fo  fl:rong  a  flavour  of  mufk,  as  renders  them  very 
unpleafant  to  the  tafl:e. 

From  its  tail  is  extra£led  a  kind  of  muflc,  very  much 
refembling  the  genuine  fort. — Their  fkins  are  frequently 
laid  amongfl:  cloaths  to  preferve  them  from  moths.  In 
Lapland,  it  is  called  the  Defman. 
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THE  BEAVER, 

[Cajlor  Fiber y  Lin. — Le  Bievrcy  Buff.) 

The  moft  induftrious  of  animals.  Its  labours  feem 
the  refult  of  a  fecial  compa£l,  formed  for  mutual  conve- 
nience, prefervation,  and  fupport ;  and  as,  in  all  well-re- 
gulated focieties,  a  due  fubordination  Is  neceffary  for  the 
well-ordering  and  conducing  each  individual  effort  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  j  fo,  amongft  thefe  curious  ani- 
mals, we  find,  that,  in  forming  their  habitations,  all  have 
their  proper  part  of  the  work  affigned  to  them,  that,  by 
dividing  their  labours,  fafety,  {lability,  and  expedition, 
may  be  the  general  effedl.  To  this  purpofe,  a  communi- 
ty of  two  or  three  hundred  affemble  together :  An  over- 
feer  is  chofen,  whofe  orders  are  punctually  obeyed  ;  and, 
'by  flriking  the  water  fmartly  with  his  tail,  gives  the 
fignal  where  the  united  force  of  numbers  is  neceffary  to 
be  applied,  in  order  to  flrengthen  and  fupport  the  fabric  ; 
or,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  to  apprize  the  fociety 

Dd 
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of  their  danger. — As  foon  as  a  convenient  place  is  chofen 
for  the  eredlion  of  their  building,  which  is  generally  a  le- 
vel piece  of  ground,  with  a  fmall  rivulet  running  through 
it,  they  divide  into  companies :  Some  are  employed  in 
cutting  down  trees  of  great  fize,  which  is  done  by  gnaw- 
ing them  with  their  teeth  :  Thefe  they  lay  acrofs  the  dam 
with  furprifmg  labour  and  perfeverance,  or  form  into 
piles,  which  others  roll  down  to  the  water,  where  they 
make  holes  at  the  bottom  for  receiving  the  ends,  and 
placing  them  upright,  fecure  them  in  that  pofition ; 
whilft  another  party  is  engaged  in  collecting  twigs,  inter- 
weaving and  twifting  them  with  the  piles,  and  thereby 
ftrengthening  the  work :  Some  colledl  large  quantities  of 
earth,  (tones,  clay,  and  other  folid  materials,  which  they 
difpofe  of  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  piles  next  the  ftream, 
forming  a  mound  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bottom, 
tapering  gradually  upwards,  and  capable  of  fuftaining  a 
confiderable  weight  of  water.  The  length  of  the  dam, 
occafioned  by  this  means,  is  fometimes  not  lefs  than  one 
hundred  feet. — Having  compleated  the  mole,  their  next 
care  is  to  ere£t  their  apartments,  which  are  built  on 
piles :  They  are  of  a  circular  form,  and  generally  confift 
of  three  (lories,  about  eight  feet  high  above  the  water  : 
The  firft  lies  below  the  level  of  the  dam,  and  is  generally 
full  of  water  ;  the  other  two  are  above  it.  The  walls  are 
two  feet  in  thicknefs,  neatly  plaidered  with  clay  on  the 
infide,  which  is  arched  like  an  oven,,  and  at  the  top  re- 
fembles  a  dome.  In  each  houfe  there  is  one  opening  to- 
ward the  water,  to  which  the  animal  has  always  accefs, 
in  cafe  of  furprife. — The  number  of  houfes  in  one  of 
thefe  dams  is  from  ten  to  twenty-(ive ;  fome  of  them 
large  enough  to  contain  a  family  of  twenty  or  thirty 
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Beavers.  Each  Beaver  forms  its  bed  of  mofs,  and  each 
family  lays  in  its  magazine  of  vi^inter  provifions,  which 
confifts  of  bark  and  boughs  of  trees :  They  pile  up  the 
latter  w^ith  great  ingenuity  and  regularity,  and  draw  it 
out  to  their  apartments  as  their  wants  require.  They  are 
faid  to  be  fondeft  of  the  faflafras,  afh,  and  fweet  gum. 
During  fummer,  they  feed  on  leaves,  fruits,  and  fome- 
times  crabs  or  cray-fifli ;  but  filh  is  not  their  favourite 
food. — Their  time  of  building  is  early  in  the  fummer. 
In  winter,  they  never  go  farther  than  to  their  provifion 
(lores  ;  and  during  that  feafon  are  very  fat. 

They  breed  once  a  year,  and  bring  forth  two  or  three 
at  a  birth. 

Beavers  are  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Afia,  and  America  •,  particularly  the  latter,  from 
whence  many  thoufands  of  their  fkins  are  annually 
brought  into  Europe.  In  1763,  the  Hudfon's  Bay  com- 
pany fold  54,670  Beaver  fkins  at  one  fale. — They  vary  in 
colour.  The  mofl  valuable  are  black  j  but  the  general 
colour  is  a  chefnut-brown,  more  or  lefs  dark.  Some 
have  been  found  entirely  white,  others  fpotted ;  but  both 
thefe  kinds  are  very  rare. 

The  Beaver  is  remarkable  for  the  fize  and  ftrength  of 
its  cutting-teeth,  which  enable  it  to  gnaw  down  trees  of 
great  magnitude  with  eafe.  Its  ears  are  fhort,  and  almofl. 
hid  in  the  fur;  its  nofe  blunt ;  tail  broad  and  flat,  nearly 
of  an  oval  form,  and  covered  with  fcales — it  ferves  not 
only  as  a  rudder  to  diredi  its  motions  in  the  water,  but 
as  a  moft  ufeful  inflrument  for  laying  on  the  clay,  pref- 
fing  it  into  the  crevices,  and  fmoothing  the  outward  ct)- 
vering ;  its  fore  feet  are  fmall,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  a 
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Rat ;  the  hind  feet  are  large  and  flrong,  with  membranes 
between  each  toe ;  its  length,  from  nofe  to  tail,  is  about 
three  feet ;  the  tail  is  eleven  inches  long,  and  three 
broad. 

The  caftor  produced  from  thefe  animals  is  found  in 
a  liquid  ftate,  in  bags  near  the  anus,  about  the  fize  of  an 
egg.  When  taken  off,  the  matter  dries,  and  is  reducible 
to  a  powder,  which  is  oily,  of  a  (harp  bitter  tafte,  and 
a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell. — Thefe  bags  are  found  indif- 
ferently in  males  and  females,  and  were  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  animal's  tefticles,  which,  when  purfued, 
it  was  faid  to  bite  off,  and  by  that  means  efcape  with  its 
life. 
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THE  MOUSE. 
{Mus  MufculuSi  Lin. — Le  Soutisj  BufF.) 


This  well-known  little  animal  is  diiFufed  in  great 
numbers  over  almoft  every  part  of  the  world.  It  feems  a 
conftant  attendant  on  man,  and  is  only  to  be  found  near 
his  dwelling.  Its  enemies  are  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  its  means  of  refiftance  weak  and  inconfiderable :  Its 
minutenefs  feems  to  be  its  bell  fecurity ;  and  it  is  faved 
from  utter  extinfiion  only  by  its  amazing  fecundity. 

The  Moufe  brings  forth  feveral  times  in  the  year,  and 
generally  from  fix  to  ten  each  litter.  The  young  are 
produced  without  hair,  and  in  little  more  than  fifteen 
days  are  able  to  fubfift  by  themfelves  j  fo  that  the  in- 
creafe  is  prodigious.  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  having  fhut 
up  in  a  vefTel  a  Moufe  big  with  young,  and  provided 
plenty  of  grain  for  her  and  her  offspring,  in  a  (hort  time 
he  found  1 20  Mice,  all  fprung  from  the  fame  flock. 

The  Moufe,  when  viewed  without  the  difguft  and  ap- 
prehenfion  which  ufually  accompany  the  fight  of  it,  is  a 
fceautiful  little  animal :  Its  fkin  is  fleek  and  foft,  its  eyes 
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bright  and  lively,  all  its  limbs  are  formed  with  exquifite 
delicacy,  and  its  motions  are  fmart  and  active. 

Some  few  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a  pure  white  colour ; 
but  whether  they  be  a  permanent  kind,  or  only  an  acci- 
dental variety,  cannot  well  be  determined.  Its  appear- 
ance is,  however,  very  beautiful :  Its  fine  full  eyes,  of  a 
red  colour,  form  an  agreeable  contrail  with  the  fnowy 
whitenefs  of  its  fur. 


.     THE  LONG-TAILED  FIELD-MOUSE, 

{Mus  SyhaticuSf  Lin — Le  Mulct,  Buff.) 

Is  rather  larger  than  the  common  Moufe,  and  very  fimi- 
lar  to  it  in  form :  It  is  of  a  yellowifh-brown  colour,  its 
belly  white,  and  its  eyes  remarkably  large  and  prominent. 
— It  is  found  only  in  the  fields,  woods,  and  gardens ; 
feeds  on  nuts,  corn,  and  acorns ;  and  lays  up  great  ftores 
for  its  fupport  during  winter.  It  burrows  in  the  earth, 
and  generally  forms  its  neft  near  the  root  of  a  tree  or 
thick  bufli.  If  provifions  fall  during  a  ftorm,  they  de- 
vour each  other ;  are  very  prolific,  and  bring  nine  or  ten 
young  at  a  time. 

Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  fpecies,  found  in  Hampfhire, 
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only  two  inches  and  a  half  long  from  nofe  to  tail,  of  a 
fine  ruft  colour  above,  and  white  beneath.  It  appears  in 
great  numbers  in  harveft-time  among  the  fheaves  and 
ricks  of  corn.  During  winter,  it  flickers  itfelf  under 
ground,  where  it  makes  a  warm  bed  of  dry  grafs  and 
leaves.  '  Its  young  are  brought  forth  on  a  neft  made  be- 
tween the  ftraws  of  the  (landing  corn,  and  are  generally 
about  eight  in  number  each  time. 


THE  SHORT-TAILED  FIELD-MOUSE, 

Differs  from  the  laft,  in  having  a  thicker  head,  and 
lliorter  tail :  Its  ears  are  very  fhort,  and  almoft  hid  in  the 
hair;  it?  body  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  tail 
one ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  reddifh- 
brown,  and  the  belly  a  deep  afh-colour. — Like  the  laft,  it 
frequents  the  fields  and  woods,  but  is  feldom  trpublefome 
in  gardens  :  It  alfo  lives  on  the  fame  kinds,  of  food, 
which  it  hides  in  holes  under  ground. — It  makes  its  neft 
in  moift  meadows,  and  brings  forth  feven  or  eight  young 
at  a  time. 
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THE  SHREW-MOUSE, 

[Sorex  AranetiSy  Lin. — La  Miifaraigney  BufF.) 

Is  fmaller  than  the  common  Moufe,  being  only  two  inch- 
es and  a  half  long  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail :  The  nofe  is 
long  and  flender ;  the  ears  fhort ;  and  the  eyes,  like  thofe 
of  the  Mole,  almoft  concealed  in  the  fur.     It  is  of  a  red- 

difli-brown  colour ;    the  belly  white. ^The  two  upper 

fore  teeth  of  this  animal  are  fingularly  con{lru£ted,  and 
deferve  particular  notice;  having  a  fmall  barb  on  each 
fide,  fo  fine,  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible. 

The  Shrew-Moufe  frequents  old  walls  and  heaps  of 
flones  j  feeds  on  infers,  corn,  and  putrid  fubftances ; 
and  is  fometimes  feen  on  dunghills,  where  it  roots  with 
its  nofe  like  a  Hog. — It  has  fo  flrong  and  difagreeable  a 
fmell,  that  the  Cat,  after  (he  has  killed,  refufes  to  eat  it. 
— ^It  forms  its  neft  of  dry  grafs,  mofs,  &c.  on  the  furface 
of  meadows  or  paftures,  and  is  faid  to  breed  four  or  five 
young  at  a  time. 

There  feems  to  be  an  annual  mortality  of  thefe  animals 
in  Auguft,  numbers  of  them  being  found  dead  in  the 
fields,  highways,  &c.  about  that  time. 
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THE  WATER  SHREW-MOUSE, 
(La  Alufaraigne  d^Eau^  BufF.) 

Is  larger  than  the  laft.  The  upper  part  of  its  body  is 
black ;  the  throat,  breaft,  and  belly,  of  a  light  afh  colour. 
— It  is  rarely  to  be  feen ;  frequents  the  banks  of  rivulets 
and  marfliy  places,  where  it  burrows. 

It  is  very  numerous  in  Lincolnfhire,  but  was  never  ob- 
ferved  there  till  about  twenty  years  ago. — It  is  called,  in 
that  country,  the  Blind  Motife. 
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THE  DWARF-MOUSE, 

Is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  dif- 
covered,  and  firft  defcribed,  by  Sparrman. — It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  every  other  fpecies  of  the  genus,  by  four 
black  lines  along  its  back,  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mofl  diminutive  quadruped  in 
the  world,  being  fcarcely  two  inches  in  length.  In  the 
annexed  reprefentation,  it  is  drawn  the  natural  fize,  and 
forms  a  ftriking  contraft  with  thofe  gigantic  animals 
which  inhabit  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
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THE  MOLE. 
[Taipa  Europeus  Lin. — La  Tattpe^  BufF.) 

This  animal,  deftined  to  feek  its  food  and  provide  for 
Its  fubfiftence  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  wonder- 
fully adapted,  by  the  all-wife  Author  of  Nature,  to  its  pe- 
culiar mode  of  living.  It  enjoys  the  fenfes  of  hearing 
and  fmelling  in  a  very  eminent  degree :  The  former  gives 
notice  of  every  approach  of  danger ;  whilft  the  latter 
enables  it  to  find  its  prey  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  and 
compenfates  in  a  great  meafure  for  an  almoft  total  want 
of  fight.  To  an  animal  fo  circumllanced,  a  larger  de- 
gree of  vifion  would  be  attended  with  manifeft  inconve- 
niences, as  well  as  liable  to  continual  injuries.  We  are 
told  by  anatomifts,  that,  for  their  better  fecurity,  the 
eyes  of  the  Mole  are  furnifhed  with  mufcles,  by  which  it 
has  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  exerting  them  at  plea-^ 
fure.  Its  eyes  are  extremely  fmall,  and  perfeiSlly  hid  in 
the  fur. 
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The  form  of  this  creature's  body,  and  particularly  the 
conftruftion  of  its  fore  feet,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  making  its  way  in  the  earth,  which  it  does 
with  wonderful  facility :  Thefe  are  quite  naked,  very 
broad,  with  large  palms,  almoft  like  a  hand :  There  are 
five  toes  on  each,  terminated  with  ftrong  nails,  very  con- 
cave on  the  under  fide ;  and,  in  place  of  a  thumb,  a 
ftrong  bone  under  the  Ikin.  The  hind  feet  are  very 
fmall,  with  five  flender  toes,  and  a  fmall  thumb  on  the 
infide.  Whenever  it  happens  to  be  furprifed  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  it  difappears  in  an  inftant ;  and  every 
attempt  to  prevent  its  fubterraneous  retreat  would  be  vain. 

The  Mole  is  moftly  found  in  grounds  where  the  foil  is 
loofe  and  foft,  and  affords  the  greateft  quantity  of  worms 
and  infe6ls,  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  fpring,  and  generally 
produces  four  or  five  at  a  time.  The  young  are  quite 
naked,  and  continue  fo  till  they  are  grown  to  a  confider- 
able  fize. — It  makes  its  neft  a  little  below  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  forming  a  commodious  apartment,  where  it 
prepares  a  warm  bed  of  mofs  and  herbage :  From  this 
there  are  feveral  paflages  in  different  diredVions,  to  which 
it  can  retreat  with  its  young  ones  in  cafe  of  danger ;  into 
thefe  likewife  it  makes  excurfions  in  quell  of  food. — In 
the  a£t  of  forming  its  tracks  or  runs,  it  throws  up  large 
heaps  of  mould,  which  are  extremely  injurious  in  mea- 
dows, grafs  lands,  and  cultivated  grounds.  Its  deftruc- 
tion  is  confequently  an  object  of  importance  to  farmers, 
gardeners,  &c. 

The  ficin  of  the  Mole  is  extremely  tough  ;  its  fur  fhort, 
clofe-fet,  and  fofter  than  the  fineft  velvet,  or  perhaps  the 
fur  of  any  other  animal. 
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THE  RADIATED  MOLE, 

(Sorex  Crj/Iatus,  Lin.) 

Is  lefs  than  the  common  Mole,  being  not  quite  four 
inches  long :  Its  fur  is  very  clofe,  (hort,  and  fine :  It 
is  a  native  of  North- America,  feeds  on  roots,  and  forms 
fubterraneous  paflages  in  different  direftions. 

There  is  a  kind,  found  in  Siberia,  with  a  very  fliort 
nofe,  and  no  tail.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  green  and  gold  co- 
lour, variable  with  the  light. 

There  are  fome  other  varieties,  that  differ  chiefly  in 
the  colour  of  the  hair ;  fuch  as  the  Telloiu  Mole  of 
North-America,  which  is  larger  than  the  European.  Its 
hair  is  foft,  and  of  a  filky  glofs. 

That  which  is  found  in  Virginia,  refembles  the  com- 
mon Mole,  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  mixed  with  deep 
purple. 

It  is  faid  that  hats,  peculiarly  fine  and  beautiful,  have 
been  made  of  the  fur  of  the  Mole. 
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THE  OPOSSUM. 

{Didelphisj  Un.—VOpoJfum,  Buff.) 

This  animal  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  various  parts 
of  North  and  South-America,  and  was  fuppofed  by  Buf- 
fon  to  belong  entirely  to  the  new  continent .  We  are 
now,  however,  affured,  that  it  exifts  in  many  of  the  In- 
dian iflands.  Several  varieties  of  the  Opoffum  kind  have 
been  feen  alfo  in  the  newly-difcovered  countries  in  the 
South  Seas. 


THE  SARAGOY.        THE  MURINE. 

The  Saragoy,  or  Mulucca  Opossum  of  Mr  Pen- 
nant, is  about  the  fize  of  a  Cat :  Its  head  is  long ;  nofe 
fharp  and  pointed ;  ears  large,  thin,  and  naked  j  eyes 
fmall,  black,  and  lively,  having  a  white  fpot  above  each 
of  them  ;  its  fur  is  foft,  long,  and  of  a  dulky  afh  colour ; 
its  belly  white ;  its  tail  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a  Rat,  naked 
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and  fcaly,  except  a  fmall  part  near  the  body,  which  is 
covered  with  hair ;  its  legs  are  fliort ;  and  its  feet  or 
hands  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  Monkey,  having  five  toes  or 
fingers  on  each ;  the  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet  are  defli- 
tute  of  nails.  But  the  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  cha- 
ra61:eri{tic  of  the  Opoflum  is  a  pouch  or  falfe  belly,  in 
which  the  female  depofits  her  young  immediately  after 
they  are  brought  forth,  and  nourifhes  them  in  it  till  they 
are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves. 

The  Chevalier  d'Aboville,  whllft  in  America  during 
the  late  war,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied  refpe£ling  the  time 
of  its  geftation,  manner  of  bringing  forth,  and  fuckling 
its  young,  procured  a  male  and  female  Opoflum,  which 
he  tamed,  and  kept  in  his  chamber  till  they  copulated. 
Ten  days  after,  he  obferved  a  confiderable  alteration  in 
the  fize  and  form  of  the  pouch  ;  its  aperture  being  wider 
than  it  was  before,  and  its  orifice  thicker  :  From  that 
time  it  gradually  grew  clofer,  leaving  only  a  fmall  open- 
ing in  the  middle,  fimilar  to  a  navel :  On  the  fifteenth 
day  he  introduced  his  finger,  and  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  a  fmall  round  body,  about  the  fize  of  a  pea  :  The 
twenty-fifth  day  he  could  feel  a  motion  under  his  finger. 
After  the  young  had  been  a  month  in  the  pouch,  they 
were  plainly  to  be  feen,  on  opening  it  a  little.  At  the 
end  of  two  months,  on  examining  the  pouch,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  fix  young  ones,  all  of  them  attached  to  the 
mother  by  a  canal  that  entered  the  mouth,  which,  if 
withdrawn,  could  not  be  replaced  -,  but  when  fix  weeks 
old,  the  young  Opoflum  could  refume  it  by  fl;rong  fuc- 
tion,  the  mouth  being  then  large  enough  to  receive  the 
pap,  which  is  about  two  lines  in  length,  and  the  fize  of 
the  fecond  or  third  firing  of  a  violin 
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The  number  of  the  young  varies  from  five  to  ten  or 
eleven. 

The  paps  are  not  difpofed  in  regular  order,  as  In  other 
animals,  but  feem  as  if  they  were  formed  in  thofe  places 
where  the  embryos  attach  themfelves  to  the  mother. 

The  Opoffum  is  a  flow,  helplefs  animal,  when  on  the 
o-round ;  but  climbs  trees  with  great  eafe  and  quicknefs ; 
fometimes  conceals  itfelf  among  the  branches,  and  fur- 
prifes  the  birds  that  come  within  its  reach.  It  frequent- 
ly hangs,  fufpended  by  its  tail  j  and,  in  that  fituation, 
watches  for  its  prey,  which  it  darts  upon  with  great  agi- 
lity. 

By  means  of  this  tail,  the  Opoflum  flings  itfelf  from 
one  tree  to  another. — It  feeds  on  birds,  reptiles,  infe£ls, 
roots,  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  trees — It  is  eafily  tamed, 
is  neither  mifchievous  nor  ferocious  -,  but  its  figure  is  dif- 
agreeable,  and  the  odour  that  exhales  from  its  flcin  rank 
and  difgufting. 

THE  MURINE  OPOSSUM, 

{Didelphis  Murinay  Lin. — La  Marmofe,  Buff.) 

Inhabits  the  warmeft  parts  of  South-America. — It  re- 
fembles  the  former,  but  is  much  lefs.  Its  food  and  man- 
ner of  living  are  likewife  very  fimilar  to  it. 

It  brings  forth  from  ten  to  fourteen  young  at  a  time ; 
but,  inftead  of  a  bag,  the  female  has  two  longitudinal 
folds  under  her  belly,  within  which  the  young  are  fe- 
cured.  When  firft  produced,  they  are  not  larger  than 
beans,  and  remain  clofely  attached  to  the  teat  till  they 
attain  fujEficient  growth  and  ftrength  to  provide  for  them- 
felves. 
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THE  MEXICAN  OPOSSUM, 

Differs  little  from  the  preceding  either  in  fize  or  form. 
It  is  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  New-Spain,  lives 
in  trees.  Its  tail  is  ufeful  in  twifting  round  the  branch- 
es, and  fecuring  its  hold. 

The  young  attach  themfelves  to  their  mother  by  their 
hands  and  tails ;  and,  upon  the  leaft  alarm,  embrace  her 
clofely ;  whilft  (he  carries  them  to  the  fhelter  of  fome 
neighbouring  tree. 
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THE  PHALANGER, 

Is  fomewhat  larger  than  a  Rat :  Its  nofe  is  thick ;  ears 
fliort  and  hairy ;  its  fur  is  of  a  reddifli  colour,  variegated 
with  light  afli  and  yellow ;  the  under  part  of  the  body 
yellowifh-white  ;  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  thofe  of  the 
Opoflum  kind  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  in  having  the 
firft  and  fecond  toes  of  the  hind  feet  clofely  united ;  its 
claws  are  large  ;  tail  long,  very  broad  and  tliick  at  its 
junftion  with  the  body,  and  naked  at  the  end. 
It  inhabits  the  Eaft-Indies. 
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THE  SPOTTED  OPOSSUM  OF  NEW  SOUTH- 
WALES. 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  black ;  the  body 
fpotted  with  irregular  roundifh  patches  of  white  ;  the 
ears  are  large  and  ere£l ;  muzzle  long,  pointed,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  long  flender  whiflcers ;  both  fore  and  hind 
legs  thinly  covered  with  hair  of  an  alh  colour;  on  the 
fore  feet  it  has  five  claws,  and  on  the  hind  four ;  length, 
from  nofe  to  tail,  about  twenty-five  inches ;  tail  thick 
and  buftiy,  like  that  of  a  Squirrel,  except  a  part  near  the 
body,  which  is  fmall,  and  covered  with  fliort  hairs.  The 
female  has  fix  teats,  placed  circularly  within  the  pouch. 

THE  VULPINE  OPOSSUM  OF  NEW  SOUTH- 
WALES, 

Is  long-nofed  and  (hort-legged ;  from  the  nofe  to  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  tail,  meafures  two  feet  two  inches  ;  tail  fif- 
teen inches  *,  upper  part  of  the  body  grifly,  confifting  of 
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dufky,  reddifh,  and  white  hairs ;  the  under  parts  light-" 
tawny;  two-thirds  of  the  tail  black;  a  blackifti  fpace 
round  each  eye ;  long  black  whifkers ;  five  toes  on  the 
fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hind,  with  a  thumb  of  two 
joints  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  inner  toe  ;  the  toes  of  the 
fore  feet  are  long,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  hand  ; 
the  ears  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  fix  cutting-teeth,  four  grinders,  and  two 
canine  teeth  ;  in  the  lower  jaw,  two  long  cutting  teeth, 
like  thofe  of  a  Squirrel,  and  four  grinders,  but  no  canine 
teeth. 


THE  FLYING  OPOSSUM  OF  NEW  SOUTH- 
WALES.  , 

Its  nofe  is  pointed ;  its  ears  large  and  ere£l: ;  the  fur 
more  delicate,  and  of  a  finer  texture,  than  that  of  the 
Sea-Otter, — is  of  a  beautiful  dark  colour,  and  very  glofly, 
mixed  with  gray ;  the  under  parts  white ;  oji  each  hip  is 
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a  tan-coloiired  fpot ;  the  fur  is  continued  to  the  claws ; 
the  failing  membrane  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Gray 
Squirrel,  but  broader  in  proportion  ;  on  the  fore  legs  it 
has  five  toes,  with  a  claw  on  each  j  on  the  hind  ones, 
four  toes,  and  a  long  thumb,  which  enables  the  animal 
to  ufe  it  as  a  hand  j  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  three  out- 
fide  claws  of  the  hind  feet  are  not  feparated  like  the 
others. 


THE  OPOSSUM  OF  VAN  DIEMEN's  LAND, 

Was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  January,  1777 ;  who 
defcribes  it  as  about  twice  the  fize  of  a  large  Rat. — It  is 
covered  with  long  foft  glofly  hair,  of  a  rufty-brown  cOf 
lour ;  its  belly  is  of  a  dirty  white. 

It  inhabits  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  fouthern  point  of 
New-Holland. 
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THE  SQUIRREL  OPOSSUM. 


"We  are  favoured  with  a  drawing  of  this  beautiful  ani- 
mal, taken  from  a  living  one  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  re- 
verend Mr  Egerton,  prebendary  of  Durham,  by  the  in- 
genious Mr  Carfrae. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  South-Wales ;  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  which  is  twelve  :  Its 
head  is  broad,  and  pointed  at  the  muzzle,  which  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  long  whiikers ;  its  eyes  are  full,  exceedingly 
prominent,  and  of  a  fiery  rednefs ;  it  has  five  claws  on 
the  fore  feet, — three  on  the  hind,  and  a  tliumb  j  two 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  upper  projecting  beyond 
the  under. — Its  manners  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  Squir- 
rel. It  fits  up,  holds  its  food  in  its  fore  paws  with  great 
dexterity,  and  feeds  itfelf.  When  irritated,  it  fits  ftill 
more  ere6t,  or  throws  itfelf  upon  its  back,  making  a  loud 
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and  harfh  noife. It  feeds  on  vegetables,  fmall  birds, 

&c. 

The  fur  is  long,  foft,  and  very  clofe;  of  a  mixed 
brown  or  grayifh  colour  on  the  back  j  the  under  parts  of 
a  yellowifh-w^hite.  Its  tail  is  prehenfile,  very  broad  at 
the  bafe,  tapers  to  the  end,  and  is  naked  on  the  under 
fide. — The  female  is  furniftied  with  a  pouch. 


THE  KANGUROO, 

Is  a  native  of  New-Holland,  where  it  was  firft  difcover- 
ed  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. — -—Its  head  is  fmall  and  taper, 
ears  large  and  ere^l,  upper  lip  divided,  the  end  of  the 
nofe  black,  noftrils  wide,  lower  jaw  fhorter  than  the  up- 
per, and  there  are  whilkers  on  both;  it  likewife  has 
ftrong  hairs  above  and  below  the  eyes;  its  head,  neck 
Ee4 
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and  flioulders,  are  fmallj  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  in- 
creafing  in  thicknefs  to  the  rump ;  its  tail  Is  long,  very 
thick  near  the  rump,  and  taper;  its  fore  feet  are  ex- 
tremely fhort,  and  are  moftly  ufed  in  digging  or  bringing 
its  food  to  its  mouth ;  it  moves  altogether  on  its  hind 
legs,  making  fuccefllve  bounds  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  outftrip  the  fleeteft  Greyhound  ; 
it  fprings  from  rock  to  rock,  and  leaps  over  buflies  feven 
or  eight  feet  high,  with  great  eafe;  it  has  five  toes  on 
its  fore  feet, — three  on  the  hind,  the  middle  one  very 
long  ;  the  inner  claw  is  divided  down  the  middle  into 
two  parts. 

The  Kanguroo  refts  on  Its  hind  legs,  which  are  hard, 
black,  and  naked  on  tlie  under  fide.  Its  fur  is  fliort  and 
foft,  of  a  reddifh  alh  colour,  lighter  on  the  lower  parts. 

It  is  the  only  quadruped  our  colonifts  have  yet  met 
with  in  New  South-Wales  that  fupplies  them  with  ani- 
mal food. ^There  are  two  kinds.      The  largeft  that 

had  been  {hot  weighed  about  1401b.;  and  meafured, 
from  the  point  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  fix  feet 
one  inch ;  the  tail,  two  feet  one  inch  ;  head  eight  inch- 
es ;  fore  legs,  one  foot ;  hind  legs,  two  feet  eight  Inches  ; . 
circumference  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  near  the  legs, 
one  foot  one  inch ;  and  of  the  hind  part,  three  feet. 
The  fmaller  kind  feldom  exceed  6olb. 

This  animal  is  furniihed  with  a  pouch,  fimllar  to  that 
of  the  Opoflum,  In  which  its  young  are  nurfed  and  Ihel- 
tered. 
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THE  KANGUROO-RAT  OF  NEW  SOUTH- 
WALES. 

Is  about  the  fize  of  a  Rabbit,  and  in  fliape  refembles  the 
Kanguroo,  both  in  refpeft  to  the  fhortnefs  of  the  fore 
legs,  and  the  peculiar  ufe  and  confl:ru6tIon  of  the  hind 
ones  J  the  form  of  the  head  is  like  that  of  a  Rat,  and  its 
body  nearly  of  the  fame  colour ;  in  the  upper  jaw  it  has 
two  long  cutting  teeth,  with  three  fliort  ones  on  each 
fide  of  them  j  in  the  lower  jaw,  two  long  cutting  teeth, 
and  three  grinders  on  each  fide. 

The  female,  like  moft  of  the  animals  of  that  country, 
has  a  pouch,  like  the  Opoflum. 

It  feeds  on  vegetables,  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  is 
very  tame  and  inoffenfive. 
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THE  YELLOW  MACAUCO. 


THE  RING-TAILED  .MACAUCO, 
[Lemur  Catta,  Lin. — Le  MococOy  BufF.) 

The  Ring-tailed  Macauco  is  a  very  beautiful  zm- 
mal,  about  the  fize  of  a  Cat.  Its  body  and  limbs  are 
long  and  flender ;  its  tail  very  long,  and  marked  with 
alternate  bars  of  black  and  white :  In  the  conformation 
of  its  paws,  it  feems  to  approach  the  Monkey  kind  ;  but 
its  nofe  is  long  and  fharp,  like  that  of  a  Fox,  and  its  ears 
are  alfo  large  and  pointed :  Its  head  and  throat  are 
white  j  eyes  large,  and  furrounded  with  black  :  Its  fur 
is  glofly,  foft,  and  delicate, — of  a  reddifli-afli  colour  on 
tlie  back  j  belly  white. 
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It  is  found  in  Madagafcar  and  the  neighbouring  ifles, 
is  very  playful,  but  not  mifchievous. ^When  in  mo- 
tion, it  makes  a  fort  of  galloping  progrefs  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  carries  its  tail  almoft  ere£t  j  but  when  fit- 
ting, it  is  twilled  round  the  body,  and  brought  over  its 

head. ^Troops  of  thirty  or  forty  are  fometimes  feen 

together. 

It  is  a  cleanly  animal ;  and,  when  taken  young,  may 
be  eafily  tamed. 

The  Yellow  Macauco  has  been  clafled  with  the 
Weafel  tribe  by  Mr  Pennant,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Quadru- 
peds j  and  it  feems  to  bear  fome  general  refemblance  to 
that  fpecies  of  animals.  Its  head  is  flat  and  broad ;  its 
ears  are  Ihort,  eyes  fmall,  body  long  and  llender,  legs 
and  thighs  (hort  and  thick,  and  it  has  five  ftraight  toes  on 
each  foot :  Its  fur  is  fhort,  foft,  and  glofly,  of  a  black 
colour,  mixed  with  yellow,  on  the  back ;  the  cheeks,  in- 
fide  of  the  legs,  and  belly,  yellow ;  along  the  back,  from 
head  to  tail,  there  is  a  broad  dulky  ftripe  ;  and  another 
on  the  belly,  half  way  from  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  as 
long  as  its  body,  of  a  bright  tawny  colour,  mixed  with 
black,  and  has  the  fame  prchenfile  faculty  as  thofe  of 
fome  kinds  of  Monkies.  Its  length,  from  nofe  to  tail,  is 
nineteen  inches. 

One  of  this  fpecies  was  (hewn  in  London  fome  years 
^go,  and  was  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  Jamaica, 
•where  it  is  called  the  Potto.  It  was  good-natured  and 
fportive,  would  catch  hold  of  any  thing  with  its  tail,  and 
fufpend  itfelf  by  it. 
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THE  TAIL-LESS  MACAUCO. 
{Lemur  Tardigradus,  Lin.) 


THE  MONGOOZ. 

{Lemur  Motigoozy  Lin. — Le  Mongooz,  BufF.) 

The  Tail-less  Macauco  is  found  in  Ceylon  and 
Bengal,  lives  in  woods,  and  feeds  on  fruits ;  is  fond  of 
eggs  and  fmall  birds,  which  it  devours  greedily. 

It  is  a  very  inactive  animal,  and  its  motions  flow  j  very 
tenacious  of  its  hold,  and  makes  a  plaintive  noife. 

Its  head  is  fmall,  and  nofe  pointed ;  each  eye  is  edged 
with  a  circle  of  white,  which  is  alfo  furrounded  with 
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another  of  black ;  its  body  is  covered  with  a  fhort  filky 
fur,  of  a  reddifh-afh  colour ;  the  toes  naked ;  nails  flat, 
except  thofe  on  the  inner  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  which 
are  (harp  and  crooked.  Its  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the 
rump,  is  fixteen  inches. 

The  MoNGOoz  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  Ring- 
tailed  Macauco. 

Its  fur  is  fine,  foft,  and  woolly,  of  a  deep  brownifti- 
afh  colour;  the  eyes  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour, 
furrounded  with  black ;  the  ears  are  fhort ;  cheeks  white; 
end  of  the  nofe  black  j  the  tail  very  long,  and  covered 
with  hair  of  the  fame  fort  and  colour  as  the,  body ;  its 
hands  and  feet  are  naked,  and  of  a  dufky  colour;  its 
nails,  except  one  upon  the  inner  toe  of  each  hind  foot, 
are  flat. 

It  inhabits  Madagafcar  and  the  ifles  adjacent,  fleeps  in 
trees,  is  very  playful  and  good-natured,  feeds  on  fruits, 
is  extremely  tender,  and  cannot  bear  any  change  to  a  lefs 
temperate  climate. 

THE  LORIS, 

Is  a  very  flender  animal,  and  difi^ers  greatly  from  the  pre- 
ceding, both  in  form  and  manners. 

It  is  not  much  larger  than  a  Squirrel,  but  its  limbs  are 
longer ;  the  hind  legs  greatly  exceed  the  fore  in  length  ; 
the  thumbs  on  each  foot  are  more  diftindl  and  feparate 
from  the  toes  than  thofe  of  other  Macaucos ;  its  nofe  is 
pointed,  like  that  of  a  Dog;  its  forehead  high;  ears 
round  and  thin ;  its  fur  is  fhort  and  delicately  foft,  of  a 
tawny  colour  on  the  back,  and  whitifh  below ;  It  has  no 
tail. 
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The  Loris  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,'very  a£l;ive,  lives  iil 
trees,  and  feeds  on  fruit.  Seba  fays,  the.  male  climbs 
the  trees,  and  taftes  the  fruit  before  he  prefents  it  to  his 
mate. 

THE  BLACK  MACAUCO, 
{Lemur  Nigevy  Lin. — Le  Variy  BufF.) 

Is  larger  than  the  Mongooz. — It  is  a  native  of  Madagaf- 
car,  is  very  fierce,  and  makes  a  loud  noife  in  the  woods  j 

but,  when  tamed,  is  gentle  and  good-natured. Its  eyes 

are  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  Round  its  head,  the  hair 
is  long,  and  (lands  out  like  a  ruff. 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal  Is  black  ;  but  fome 
are  white,  fpotted  with  black.  The  feet  are  black  and 
naked. 

THE  TARSIER, 

Is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  hind  legs,  in 
which  it  refembles  the  Jerboa  ;  has  four  flender  toes  and 
a  diftincSt  thumb  on  each  foot :  Its  vifage  is  pointed ;  eyes 
large  and  prominent ;  ears  ere£t,  broad,  and  naked :  Its 
hair  is  foft  and  woolly,  of  a  deep  afh  colour,  mixed  with 
tawny :  Its  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump,  is  nearly 
fix  inches ;  the  tail  is  nine  inches  long,  round,  fcaly,  al- 
moft  naked,  like  that  of  a  Rat,  and  tufted  at  the  end. 

It  is  found  in  fome  of  the  remote  iflands  of  India, 
efpecially  Amboyna. 
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  MONKEY  KIND. 

We  now  come  to  the  defcription  of  a  numerous  race 
of  animals,  confifting  of  a  greater  variety  of  kinds,  and 
making  nearer  approaches  to  the  human  fpecles,  both  in 
form  and  a£lion,  than  any  other  clafs  of  quadrupeds. 

Monkies  are  found  only  in  the  warmeft  parts  of  the 
world,  and  chiefly  in  the  torrid  zone.  They  abound  in. 
the  woods  of  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  from  thence  to  Ethiopia  5  in  all  parts  of  India, 
and  its  ifles  ;  in  the  South  of  China ;  in  Japan  ;  and  m 
South-America,  from  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien  as  far  as  Pa- 
raguay. A  fpecies  or  two  are  alfo  met  with  in  Arabia 
and  the  province  of  Barbary. 

On  account  of  the  numbers  and  different  appearances 
of  thefe  animals,  they  have  been  divided  into  three  claf- 
fes,  and  defcribed  under  the  following  denominations  ; 
viz. — Apes,  or  fuch  as  have  no  tails ;  Baboons,  or  fuch 
as  have  fhort  tails ;  Monkies  or  fuch  as  have  long  tails. 

In  the  Ape  kind,  we  fee  the  whole  external  machine 
ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  human  likenefs,  and  capable 
of  fimilar  exertions  :  They  walk  upright,  their  pofteriors 
are  flefhy,  their  legs  are  furnifhed  with  calves,  and  tlieir 
hands  and  feet  are  nearly  like  the  human. 

In  the  Baboon,  we  perceive  a  more  diftant  refem- 
blance  of  the  human  form :  He  generally  goes  upon  all 
four,  feldom  upright,  but  when  conftrained  to  it  in  a 
ftate  of  fervitude. — Some  of  them  are  as  tall  as  a  man . 
— They  have  fhort  tails,  long  faces,  funk  eyes,  are  ex- 
tremely difgufting,  lafcivious,  and  pofl'efled  of  tlie  moll 
brutal  fiercen^fs. 
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The  Monkey  kind  are  removed  ftill  farther,  and  are 
much  lefs  than  the  former.  Their  tails  are  generally 
longer  than  their  bodies  •,  and,  although  they  fit  upon 
their  pofteriors,  they  always  move  upon  all  four. — ^They 
are  a  lively,  active  race  of  animals,  full  of  frolic  and  gri- 
mace, greatly  addicted  to  thieving,  and  extremely  fond  of 
imitating  human  a£lions,  but  always  with  a  mifchievous 
intention. 
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THE  ORAN-OUTANG,  OR  WILD  MAN  OF 
THE  WOODS, 

[Simla  SatyruSf  Lin. — Le  PongOy  BufF.) 

Is  tKe  largeft  of  all  the  Ape  kind,  and  makes  the  rieareft, 
approach  to  the  human  figure.  One  of  this  kind,  dif- 
fered by  Dr  Tyfon,  has  been  very  accurately  defcribed 
by  him.  The  principal  external  differences,  pointed  out 
by  that  learned  phyfician,  confifted  in  the  great  length  of 
the  arms,  and  fhortnefs  of  the  thighs  ;  the  thumb  is  alfo 
much  fmaller,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  longer  and  nar- 
rower, than  in  man  ;  the  form  of  the  feet  is  very  diflimi- 
lar,  the  toes  being  much  longer,  and  the  large  toe  placed 
at  a  greater  dlftance  fi^om  the  others  ;    the  forehead  is 

Ff 
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higher,  the  nofe  flat,  and  the  eyes  much  funk :  Befidc 
thefe,  that  anatomifl  has  enumerated  a  variety  of  elTential 
differences  in  the  internal  conformation  of  the  Oran-Ou- 
tang  ;  all  of  which  fufficiently  evince,  that,  though  he 
has  the  ftrongeft  affinity  to  the  human  form  of  any  other 
quadruped ;  yet,  as  BufFon  elegantly  obferves,  "  the  in- 
terval w^hich  feparates  the  two  fpecies  is  immenfe  ;  the 
refemblance  in  figure  and  organization,  and  the  move- 
ments of  imitation  which  feem  to  refult  from  thefe  fimi- 
larities,  neither  make  him  approach  the  nature  of  man, 
-nor  elevate  him  above  that  of  the  brute." 

The  Oran-Outang  is  found  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  in  Madagafcar,  Borneo,  and  fome  parts  of  the 
Eaft-Indies. 

It  is  a  folitary  animal,  avoids  mankind,  and  lives  only 
in  the  moft  defart  places. 

The  largeft  of  the  kind  are  faid  to  be  about  fix  feet 
high,  very  a£live,  llrong,  and  intrepid,  capable  of  over- 
coming the  ftrongeft  man  :  They  are  likewife  exceeding- 
ly fwift,  and  cannot  eafily  be  taken  alive. — ^They  live  en- 
tirely on  fruits  and  nuts,  will  fometimes  attack  and  kill 
the  negroes  who  wander  in  the  woods,  and  drive  away 
the  Elephants  that  happen  to  approach  too  near  the  place 
of  their  refidence.  It  is  faid  that  they  fometimes  fur- 
prife  the  female  negroes,  and  carry  them  off  into  the 
woods,  where  they  compel  them  to  ftay  with  them. 

When  taken  young,  however,  the  Oran-Outang  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tamed,  and  rendered  extremely  docile. — 
One  of  them,  fliewn  in  London  fome  years  ago,  was 
taught  to  fit  at  table,  make  ufe  of  a  fpoon  or  fork  in  eat- 
ing its  vi£luals,  and  drink  wine  or  other  liquors  out  of  a 
glafs.     It  was  extremely  mild,  affectionate,  and  good-na- 
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tured ;  much  attached  to  its  keeper,  and  obedient  to  his 
commands.  Its  afpe£t  was  grave,  and  its  difpofition  me- 
lancholy. It  was  young,  and  only  two  feet  four  inches 
high.  Its  body  was  covered  with  hair  of  a  black  colour, 
which  was  much  thicker  and  clofer  on  the  back  than  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  body ;  the  hands  and  foles  of  the  feet 
were  naked,  and  of  a  dulky  colour. 


THE  PIGMY  APE. 

(Simia  Sylvanus^  Lin. — Le  Pithequcj  BuiF.) 

A  variety,  found  in  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  and  other  parts 
of  Africa,  much  fmaller  than  the  laft,  being  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  ft  is  very  tradlable, 
good-natured,  and  eafily  tamed ;  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  Pithecos  of  the  ancients.  It  lives  in  woods,  and  feeds 
on  fruits  and  infefts. — Troops  of  them  aflemble  together, 
and  defend  themfelves  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beafts  in 
the  defart,  by  throwing  a  cloud  of  fand  behind  them, 
which  blinds  their  purfuers,  and  facilitates  their  efcape. 


Ff  2 
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THE  LONG-ARMED  APE, 
{^Le  Gratid  Gibbon y  BufF.) 

Is  dlftingulflied  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  arms, 
which  reach  to  the  ground  when  its  body  is  upright,  and 
give  it  a  difgufting  appearance.  Its  face  is  flat,  and  of  a 
tawny  colour,  furrounded  with  a  circle  of  gray  hairs, 
which  adds  to  the  Angularity  of  its  afpe6l ;  its  eyes  are 
large  and  deep  funk ;  ears  round  and  naked ;  body  cover- 
ed on  all  parts  with  black  rough  hair,  except  its  buttocks, 
which  are  quite  naked. 

It  is  a  mild,  gentle,  and  tradiable  animal ;  feeds  on 
fruits,  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  trees ;  is  a  native  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  ifles ;  and  mea- 
fures  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height. 
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THE  BARBARY  APE, 

(^Smia  Inuusy  Lin. — Le  Magoty  BufF.) 

Is  wilder  and  more  untradlable  than  the  others.  His 
head  is  large,  and  his  nofe  prominent :  He  likewife  dif- 
fers from  the  laft,  in  having  cheek  pouches,  which  he 
frequently  fills  with  food  before  he  begins  to  eat :  The 
canine  teeth  are  large  and  ftrong ;  ears  round,  and  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  a  man  ;  the  body  is  covered  with  hair 
of  a  brown  colour,  inclining  to  green ;.  lighter  on  the 
belly.  When  ftanding  ere£t  upon  his  hind  legs,  he  is 
generally  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high.  He 
walks  oftener  on  four  than  on  two  feet ;  and,  when  reft- 
ing,  fupports  his  body  on  two  prominent  callofities,  fitua- 
ted  on  his  buttocks. 

This  is  a  very  common  fpecies,  and  is  found  in  mod 
parts  of  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope. 
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THE   BABOON, 

{Simla  SphynXi  Lin.) 


Differs  from  anJmals  of  the  Ape  kind,  not  only  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  but  alfo  in  temper  and  difpofition. — 
Fierce,  untraftable,  and  libidinous,  its  difpofition  feems 
to  partake  of  the  hideous  and  difgufling  deformities  of 
its  outward  figure. — Its  body  is  thick,  compadl-,  and  ner- 
vous, and  its  ftrength  prodigious. — Neither  art  nor  ca- 
refles  can  render  it  in  any  degree  docile  or  obedient.  It 
feems  to  be  continually  fretting  with  rage,  and  feeking 
every  opportunity  of  fliewing  its  favage  and  vicious  pro- 
penfities. — In  a  ftate  of  captivity,  it  muft  be  kept  clofely 
confined ;  and,  even  in  that  ftate,  we  have  feen  one  fliake 
the  bars  of  his  cage  fo  powerfully  with  his  hands,  as  to 
excite  the  utmoft  terror  in  the  fpeclators. 

This  animal,  of  which  we  have  given  a  very  faithful 
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reprefentation  from  the  life,  was  about  four  feet  high 
when  (landing  on  its  hind  legs :  Its  head  was  large, 
fhoulders  of  an  amazing  flrength  and  thicknefs,  its  muz- 
zle long  and  thick,  eyes  fmall  and  deep  funk,  its  canine 
teeth  very  large  and  formidable,  and  it  had  pouches  in 
its  cheeks  :  The  hair  oii  its  head  was  long,  and  formed  a 
very  elegant  toupee  from  its  forehead  and  each  fide  of  its 
face,  which,  when  angry,  it  erected ;  the  hair  on  the  bo- 
dy was  uniformly  of  a  light  reddifh-brown  ;  the  tail  fliort, 
and  darker  at  the  end ;  buttocks  red  and  naked. 

The  Baboon  inhabits  the  hotteil  parts  of  Africa  •,  feeds 
on  fruits,  roots,  and  other  vegetables. — Numerous  troops 
fometimes  make  their  appearance,  plundering  gardens 
and  cultivated  grounds.  They  are  extremely  dexterous 
in  throwing  the  fruit  from  one  to  another,  and  by  this 
means  will  do  incredible  damage  in  a  very  Ihort  time. 

The  female  brings  forth  only  one  young  at  a  time, 
which  (he  carries  in  her  arms,  and  fuckles  at  her  breaft. 
— Notwithftanding  its  libidinous  difpofition,  it  will  not 
breed  in  temperate  climates. 


Ff4 
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THE  RIBBED-NOSE  BABOON. 

(Simia  Maimon^  Lin. — Le  Mandrill^  BufF.) 

This  fingular  creature  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  its 
great  fize  and  ftrength,  than  for  the  variety  of  beautiful 
colours  on  different  parts  of  its  body.  Its  nofe  is  marked 
with  broad  ribs  on  each  fide,  of  a  fine  violet-blue  colour  : 
A  vermilion  line  begins  a  little  above  the  eyes  ;  and,  run- 
ning down  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  vv^hich  is  fomevi^hat 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  Hog,  fpreads  over  the  tip  of  it :  The 
infides  of  the  ears  are  blue,  which  gradually  foftens  to  a 
purple,  and  terminates  in  vermilion ;  the  rump  is  alfo  of 
a  vermilion  colour  •,  and  the  beautiful  colours  on  the  hips 
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are  gradations  from  red  to  blue ;  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
head is  long,  turns  back,  and  forms  a  kind  of  pointed 
creft ;  its  beard  is  dark  at  the  roots,  orange  at  the  mid- 
dle, and  yellow  at  the  end  ;  the  back  and  legs  are  cover- 
ed with  fhort  hair,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  mixed  with 
yellow, — the  breaft  and  belly  with  long  whitifh  hair, 
fpeckled  with  fmall  dark  fpots ;  its  tail  is  fhort  and  hairy, 
nails  flat,  feet  and  hands  black  and  naked. 

One  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  about  twelve  years  ago 
in  the  North  of  England.  It  was  five  feet  high,  ex- 
tremely fierce,  libidinous,  and  ftrong.  At  the  fight  of 
women,  it  difcovered  marks  of  the  mofl:  violent  paflion : 
It  once  caught  hold  of  a  lady,  who  was  fo  incautious  as 
to  approach  too  near  it ;  and  flie  was  with  fome  difficulty 
refcued  by  the  interference  of  the  keeper.  Its  voice  was 
ftrong  and  harfh,  not  unlike  the  ordinary  growl  of  the 
Lion.  It  generally  went  upon  its  four  feet,  unlefs  obli- 
ged by  its  keeper  to  fl:and  ere£t.  Its  moft  ufual  atti- 
tude was  fitting  on  its  rump,  with  its  arms  placed  before 
it. 

This  creature  inhabits  the  hottefl;  parts  of  Africa.^— 
Schreber  fays,  it  lives  on  fucculent  fruits  and  nuts,  is 
fond  of  eggs,  will  put  eight  at  once  into  its  pouches, 
then  take  them  out  one  by  one,  break  them  at  the  end, 
and  fwallow  the  contents. 

Our  reprefentation  of  this  animal  was  done  from  a 
drawing  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Egerton,  taken 
from  the  life  by  an  eminent  painter.. 
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THE  SMALL  RIBBED-NOSE  BABOON. 


The  annexed  cut  was  done  from  the  living  animal,  In 
the  pofleffion  of  Mr  Rayne,  furgeon,  in  Newcaftle. 

It  Is  about  fifteen  inches  in  height ;  its  face  flat,  of  a 
fine  blue  colour  •,  eyes  bright  hazel ;  the  cheeks  marked 
with  fmall  ribs,  bounded  with  thick  bufhy  hair,  of  a 
greenifti  colour,  finely  fpeckled  with  black ;  the  hair  on 
the  forehead  is  very  long,  and  runs  up  to  a  point  on  the 
top  of  the  fhoulders  -,  the  muzzle  Is  thick,  and  furniflied 
with  fhort  hair,  thinly  fcattered  on  each  fide ;  It  has  a 
fliort  thin  beard,  ending  in  a  point,  which  is  of  an  orange 
colour  j  the  hair  on  the  body  is  dark  brown,  mixed  with 
fhades  of  green  on  the  back  and  fides, — the  haunches 
dulky  •,  the  ears  are  fmall,  naked,  and  pointed ;  the  tail 
fhort  and  hairy ;  the  buttocks  bare,  and  of  a  red  flelh-co- 
lour  ;  hands  and  feet  naked  :  It  has  cheek'pouches ;  feeds 
on  fruits,  nuts,  roots,  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  lively 
and  playful,  walks  commonly  on  all  four,  is  in  continual 

motion,  and  leaps  with  aftonifliing  agility. This  fpe- 

cies  is  faid  to  come  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 
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THE  PIG-TAILED  BABOON, 

{Simia  Nemejirinai  Lin. — Le  Maimon,  BufF.) 

So  termed  from  its  fhort,  naked,  pig-like  tail,  is  the  leaft 
of  all  the  Baboon  kind ;  a  gentle,  mild,  and  tractable 
animal ;  very  lively  and  frolicfome,  but  has  none  of  that 
impudent  petulance  fo  peculiar  to  moll  of  its  fpecies. — 
Its  muzzle  is  large  and  thick  ;  face  and  ears  naked,  and 
of  a  flefh  colour ;  the  hair  on  the  head  and  back  is  of  a 
deep  olive,  paleft  on  the  belly ;  it  has  hazel  eyes,  cheek 
pouches,  callofities  on  the   buttocks,  which  are  naked, 

and  of  a  red  colour. It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and 

Japan. 

One  of  this  kind  was  (hewn  in  the  North  in  1788, 
from  which  this  drawing  was  made. 

It  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  not  only  this,  but 
every  animal  of  the  Baboon  and  Monkey  kind  we  have 
yet  feen,  have  fhewn  a  remarkable  greedinefs  for  tobac- 
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CO,  muftard,  and  even  fnufF,  which  they  eat  without  ex- 
prefling  the  fmalleft  inconvenience,  and  always  feem  ex- 
tremely defirous  of  more. 


THE  DOG-FACED  BABOON, 

^Simia  HamadryaSj  Lin.) 

Is  dillinguifhed  by  a  longer  tail  than  the  reft  of  Its  kind : 
In  this  refpeft,  it  feems  to  bear  fome  affinity  to  the  Mon- 
key, and  has  been  mentioned  under  that  denomination 
by  feveral  naturalifts. 

We  may  obferve  here,  that,  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of 
animated  Nature,  we  are  led,  by  the  moft  imperceptible 
gradations,  from  one  kind  to  another :  The  line  of  fepa- 
ration  feems  fo  faintly  drawn,  that  we  are  frequently  at 
ki  lofs  how  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  one  clafs,  without  en- 
croaching upon  thofe  of  another ;  and,  notwithftanding 
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the  regularity  and  order  which  every  where  prevail  a- 
mong  the  numerous  families  that  inhabit  the  earth,  the 
befl  and  mofl  approved  fyilems  of  arrangement  fall  infi- 
nitely fhort  of  precifion  :  They  ferve,  indeed,  to  dire£t 
us  to  the  general  characters  which  form  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  features  of  each  genus,  but  are  very  inadequate  to 
difcriminate  the  intermingled  Ihades  and  nice  touches  by 
which  all  are  diverfified. 

The  drawing  of  this  animal  was  taken  from  one  Ihewn 
in  London  under  the  name  of  the  Persian  Savage. — 
Its  head  was  large  ;  muzzle  long  and  thick  j  eyes  fmall ; 
face  naked,  and  of  an  olive  colour  j  the  hair  on  its  fore- 
head feparated  in  the  middle,  and  hung  down  on  each 
fide  of  the  face,  from  thence  down  its  back  as  far  as  its 
waift  ;  it  was  long  and  fhaggy,  of  a  blueilh-gray  colour, 
freckled  with  dark  fpots  ;  the  hair  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  fhort ;  its  buttocks  bare  and  red. 

That  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant,  which  feems  to  agree 
with  this,  is  reprefeuted  as  very  fierce  and  untradtable.  i 

It  inhabits  the  hotteft  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia,  lives  in 
troops,  and  commits  great  depredations  in  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds  ;  is  above  five  feet  high,  exceedingly 
ftrong,  vicious,  and  impudent. 

THE  URSINE  BABOON, 

Is  not  unlike  the  lad,  but  rather  lefs.  Its  nofe  is  long  ; 
head  large  ;  ears  fhort ;  forehead  high  and  prominent, 
terminadng  in  a  ridge ;  the  body  thick  and  flrong,  co- 
vered with  long  dufky  hair,  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  Bear ;  its  tail  is  half  the  length  of  the 
body  i  buttocks  red. 
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This  animal  is  very  numerous  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — ^Troops  of  them  aflemble  together,  and  make  ex- 
peditions for  the  fake  of  plunder,  in  which  they  obferve 
the  utmoft  precaution.  To  prevent  furprife,  they  place 
a  centinel,  which,  upon  fight  of  a  man,  gives  a  loud  yell ; 
when  the  whole  troop  retreats  with  the  greateft  precipi- 
tation. It  is  highly  entertaining  to  fee  the  females  car- 
rying off  their  young  ones  clinging  to  their  backs  ;  whilft 
their  pouches  are  crammed  fo  full  of  fruit,  that  they 
feem  ready  to  burft.  They  fometimes  form  a  line,  and 
throw  the  fruit  from  one  to  another,  in  order  to  carry  it 
off  the  more  expeditioufly. 

THE  WANDEROU, 

Is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  the  Eaft-Indies. — Its  head  is 
thick  and  long,  and  furrounded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
white  hair,  which  falls  down  below  the  chin,  forming  a 
rough,  fhaggy  beard  ;  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  dark-brown  coat,  almoft  black. Like  all  ani- 
mals of  this  kind,  it  is  wild  and  vicious  j  but,  when 
taken  young,  may  eafily  be  tamed ;  and  appears  to  be 
more  fufceptible  of  education  than  other  Baboons. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies. — The  bodies 
of  fome  are  black,  with  white  beards  ;  in  others,  the  bo- 
dy is  whitifh,  and  the  beard  black :  Some  are  found  en- 
tirely white;  but  this  fpecies  is  extremely  rare,  and  is 
faid  to  be  ftronger  and  more  mifchievous  than  the  others. 

Thefe  bearded  Baboons  are  much  efteemed  for  the 
gravity  of  their  appearance  ;  and  are  ufed  by  the  Indians 
in  their  ceremonies  and  fhows,  in  which  they  are  faid  to 
acquit  themfelves  to  the  admiration  of  the  fpe£tators. 
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THE  HARE-LIPPED  MONKEY. 
[Simia  CynomolguSj  Lin. — Le  Macaque^  BufF.) 

We  have  placed  this  animal  next  to  the  Baboons,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  the  neareft  approach  to  them  in  the  form 
of  its  body,  which  is  fhort  and  thick  :  Its  head  and  muz- 
zle are  large  ;  its  vifage  ugly,  naked,  and  wrinkled ;  and 
its  noftrils  divided,  like  thofe  of  a  Hare  :  Its  tail,  how- 
ever, is  long,  like  that  of  a  Monkey  :  The  colour  of  the 
hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  greenifh-afh, 
lighter  on  the  bread  and  belly. 

There  are  feveiral  varieties,  which  differ  both  in  fize 
and  colour. 

This  animal  is  found  in  Guiana,  Congo,  and  fome  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa. — They  go  in  troops,  and  do 
infinite  mifchief  to  plantations  of  millet,  which  they  car- 
ry off  under  their  arms  and  in  their  mouths.  They  are 
extremely  nice  and  delicate  in  their  choice ;  and,  by  pul- 
ling up  what  does  not  pleafe  them,  do  more  damage  than 
by  what  they  really  eat. 

THE  PAT  AS,  OR  RED  MONKEY, 

Is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  laft,  and  inhabits 
the  fame  country  ;  its  body  is,  however,  rather  longer, 
its  face  lefs  hideous,  and  its  hair  more  beautiful.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  coat,  which  is  of  fo 
bright  a  red,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  painted. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  kind :  The  one  is  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  a  black  line  above  the  eyes,  extending  from 
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ear  to  ear ;  in  the  other,  the  line  is  white.  Both  have 
long  hair  under  the  chin,  and  round  the  cheeks  j  which 
in  the  firft  is  yellow,  and  in  the  fecond  white :  The  nofe 
is  black ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  of  an  afti  colour, 
tinged  with  yellow. 

Thefe  Monkies  are  very  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Senegal.  They  are  fo  curious,  as  fometimes  to  de- 
fcend  from  the  tops  of  trees  to  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  while  boats  are  paffing,  and  feem  to  obferve 
them  with  great  attention.  If  not  difturbed,  their  fami- 
liarity becomes  troublefome :  They  break  off  branches, 
throw  them  at  the  paffengers,  and  frequently  with  fo  fure 
an  aim,  as  to  annoy  them  not  a  little ;  but,  upon  being 
{hot  at,  they  fet  up  moll  hideous  cries,  endeavour  to  re- 
venge themfelves  by  colledling  more  offenfive  materials, 
fuch  as  Itones,  dirt,  &c.  which  they  throw  at  the  enemy, 
and  foon  retire. 

Travellers  relate  that.  In  Guinea,  Monkies  are  fre- 
quently feen  together  in  troops  of  forty  or  fifty,  plun- 
dering gardens  and  fields  of  corn  with  great  boldnefs. 
One  of  them  ftands  on  a  tree,  liftens,  and  looks  about 
on  all  fides,  while  the  reft  are  bufy.  Upon  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  interruption,  he  fets  up  a  loud  cry  to  alarm 
the  party ;  when  they  immediately  fly  off  with  the  booty 
they  have  collefted,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree  with  prodi- 
gious agility. 
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THE  CHINESE  BONNET  MONKEY, 

Appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Malbrouck :  The 
principal  difference  confifts  in  its  having  the  hair  on  its 
head  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  flat  bonnet,  from  which 
its  name  has  been  derived.  It  inhabits  the  fame  country, 
and  lives  in  the  fame  manner. 

When  fruits  and  fucculent  plants  fail,  thefe  ani- 
mals are  faid  to  eat  infects,  and  fometimes  watch  by  the 
fea-fide  for  crabs  and  other  fhell-fifh,  which  they  are  ve- 
ry dexterous  in  catching. 

They  are  never  thoroughly  tamed,  and  cannot  be  truft- 

ed  without  a  chain They  do  not  breed  when  in  a  ftate 

of  confinement,  even  in  their  own  country ;  but  require 
to  be  at  perfe£t  freedom  in  their  native  woods. 

THE    MANGABEY, 
[Simia  ^thiops^  Lin.) 

Is  diftinguifhed  fr^  all  other  Monkies  by  a  very  remark- 
able charafter.  Its  eye-lids  are  naked,  of  a  pure  white 
colour ;  and  round  each  eye  there  is  a  prominent  ring  : 
The  hair  on  the  head  and  body  is  of  a  yellowifh-brown 
colour ;  that  on  the  belly  white.  Some  of  them  have  a 
broad  collar  of  white  hair  furrounding  their  neck  and 
face. 
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THE  GREEN  MONKEY, 
(Simia  Sabceay  Lin. — Le  Callitrichey  BufF.) 

So  called  from  its  beautiful  hair,  which,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  tail,  is  of  a  fine  green  colour  j  the 
throat,  belly,  and  under  fide  of  the  limbs  are  of  a  filvery 
whitenefs :  The  tail  is  eighteen  inches  long,  length  of 
the  body  thirteen,  height  eight  and  a  half. 

It  is  common  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  and  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  is  alfo  found  in  Mauritania,  and  in  the 
territories  of  ancient  Carthage.  Hence  it  is  probable, 
fays  M.  BufFon,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  that  it  was  one  of  thofe  long-tailed  Mon- 
kies  to  which  they  gave  the  general  name  of  Callitrix. 

It  feems  to  be  the  fame  kind  as  that  mentioned  by 
Adanfon  j  who  relates,  that  the  woods  of  Podor,  along 
the  river  Niger,  are  full  of  Green  Apes,  which,  from 
their  colour,  are  fcarcely  difcernible  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees  where  they  live. 

The  animal  from  which  the  above  was  taken  was  a 
female,  in  the  pofleffion  of  William  Hargrave,  Efq.  of 
Shawdon. 
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THE  MUSTACHE, 

{Simla  CephuS)  Lin. — Le  Moujlac^  BufF.) 

Is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  having  a  tuft  of  yellow  hair 
on  each  cheek,  and  another  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
which  is  long  and  upright :  Its  face  is  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
body  of  a  greenifh  alh,  breaft  and  belly  lighter.  Its 
length  is  only  one  foot ;  that  of  the  tail  eighteen  inches. 
— It  is  a  native  of  Guinea. 

THE  TALAPOIN, 

is  a  native  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  it  is  fufFered  to  mul- 
tiply without  moleftation,  owing  to  the  religious  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  Bramins,  which  forbids  them  to  take  the  life 
of  any  kind  of  animal  whatever.  They  are  fo  tame  and 
familiar,  that  numbers  of  them  frequently  come  into 
their  towns,  enter  the  houfes,  and,  if  not  prevented,  help 
themfelves  to  whatever  they  meet  with  that  is  agreeable 
to  them  ;  fuch  as  fruits,  fweetmeats,  &c. 

The  Talapoin  is  about  twelve  inches  long  :  Its  head  is 
round ;  ears  black,  and  (haped  like  the  human ;  eyes  of 
a  bright  hazel  colour,  witli  black  pupils  ;  the  hair  on  the 
back,  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  limbs,  of  a  dulky  yel- 
low, tinged  with  green  ;  the  belly  lighter  j  its  tail  very 
long,  flender,  and  of  an  olive  colour. 
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THE  VARIED  MONKEY,  OR  MONA, 

{La  Money  Buff.) 

Is  beft  known  of  all  the  Monkey  tribe,  being  more  fre- 
quently brought  into  Europe  than  any  other. It  is  a 

native  of  Barbary  and  other  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Perfia ;  where  it  is  called  the  Mona,  from 
which  our  general  term  is  derived. 

Its  nofe  is  fhort  and  thick  j  its  face  of  a  dark  lead  co- 
lour ;  the  beard  on  each  fide  long,  and  of  a  greenifh-yel- 
low  j  the  top  of  the  head  is  bright  yellow,  freckled  with 
black  J  back  and  fides  deep  brown,  with  black  freckles ; 
legs,  feet,  and  tail,  black  j  infide  of  the  thighs  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  thinly  covered  with  whitifh  hairs ;  and  on 
each  fide  of  the  rump,  clofe  by  the  tail,  is  a  large  white 
fpot. 

The  drawing  and  defcription  were  taken  from  the  liv- 
ing animal,  in  the  pofleflion  of  Robert  Hedley,  Efq.  of 
Newcaflle.  It  was  remarkably  gentle,  tame,  and  fami- 
liar J  and  feemed  to  have  fome  attachment  to  thofe  with 
whom  it  was  acquainted.  Its  length  was  eighteen  inch- 
es ;  tail  about  two  feet.  It  was  fed  with  bread,  roafled 
meat,  and  frUit  of  all  kinds,  of  which  it  was  particularly 
fond. 
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All  the  Baboons  and  Monkies  we  have  yet  defcrlbed, 
are  furnifhed  with  cheek-pouches,  capable  of  containing 
food  fufficient  to  fupply  them  for  a  day  or  two :  They 
alfo  ferve  as  receptacles  for  whatever  they  obtain  more 
than  fupplies  their  prefent  wants.  But  we  have  thought 
it  unneceflary  to  repeat  this  circumftance  in  the  account 
of  every  animal  of  thofe  kinds. 

THE  DOUC, 

Differs  from  other  Monkies,  in  having  no  callofities  on 
its  buttocks,  which  are  entirely  covered  with  hair ;  it  is 
alfo  much  larger,  being  nearly  four  feet  high  when  ere6l. 
Its  face  is  fhort  and  rather  flat,  furnifhed  on  each  fide 
with  long  hairs  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  its  body  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  differently  coloured  hair  ; 
round  the  neck  there  is  a  collar  of  a  bluifh-purple  co- 
lour j  the  top  of  the  head  and  body  are  gray ;  breafl  and 
belly  yellow  j  arms  white  below,  and  black  above  j  tail . 
white  ;    feet  black  ;   face  and  ears  red  ;  lips  black  ;   and 

round  each  eye  there  is  a  black  ring. It  is  found  in 

Cochin-China,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Madagascar  j  where 
it  is  called  the  Sifac. 

M.  BufFon  places  the  Douc  in  the  laft  clafs  of  thofe 
animals  of  the  Monkey  kind  that  belong  to  the  old  conti- 
nent, and  defcribes  it  as  forming  a  fhade  between  them 
and  the  Monkies  of  America,  which  he  diflinguifhes  by 
the  generic  names  of  Sapajous  and  Sagoins. — They 
both  of  them  differ  from  Monkies,  in  having  neither 
cheek-pouches  nor  callofities  on  their  buttocks  j  and  they 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  characters  peculiar 
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to  each.  The  Sapajou  is  furniflied  with  a  prehenfile  tail, 
the  under  part  of  which  is  generally  covered  with  a 
fmooth  naked  fkin :  The  animal  can  coil  it  up  or  extend 
it  at  pleafure,  fufpend  itfelf  by  its  extremity  on  the 
branches  of  trees  5  or  ufe  it  as  a  hand  to  lay  hold  of  any 
thing  it  wants.  The  tails  of  all  the  Sagoins,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Sapajous,  ftraight, 
flaccid,  and  entirely  covered  with  hair — This  difference 
alone  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  a  Sapajou  from  a  Sagoin. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  hiftory  and  defcription  of  the 
moll  remarkable  of  this  numerous  race. 

THE  PREACHER, 

{Simla  Beehebubf  Lin. — UOuariney  Buff.) 

Is  the  largeft  of  all  the  American  Monkies,  being  about 
the  fize  of  a  large  Fox.  Its  body  is  covered  with  long 
fmooth  hair,  of  a  fhining  black  colour,  forming  a  kind  of 
ruff  round  the  animal's  neck :  Its  tail  is  long,  and  always 
twifted  at  the  end. 

Great  numbers  of  thefe  Monkies  inhabit  the  woods  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana ;  and,  from  the  noife  they  make,  are 
called  Howling  Monkies.  Several  of  them  alTemble  toge- 
ther ',  and,  placing  themfelves  in  a  kind  of  regular  order, 
one  of  them  begins  firft  with  a  loud  tone,  which  may  be 
heard  to  a  great  diilance  j  the  reft  foon  join  in  a  general 
chorus,  the  moft  diflbnant  and  tremendous  that  can  be 
conceived :  On  a  fudden  they  all  ftop,  except  the  firft, 
who  finifhes  fingly  ;  and  the  afiembly  breaks  up. 

Thefe  Monkies  are  faid  to  be  very  fierce,  and  fo  wild 
and  mifchievous,  that  they  can  neither  be  conquered  nor 
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tamed. — rThey  feed  on  fruits,  grain,  herbs,  and  fome- 
times  infects ;  live  in  trees,  and  leap  from  bough  to 
bough  with  wonderful  agility,  catching  hold  with  their 
hands  and  tails  as  they  throw  themfelves  from  one 
branch  to  another,  and  maintain  themfelves  fo  firmly, 
that,  even  when  {hot,  they  remain  fixed  to  the  trees 
where  they  die. 

The  flefli  of  the  Preacher  is  good ;  and  is  not  only 
eaten  by  the  natives,  but  alfo  by  Europeans  who  frequent 
thofe  parts, 

THE  COAITA, 

Is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  Preacher.  Its  face  is  naked 
and  red ;  ears  fhort ;  its  body  and  limbs  are  long  and 
Ilender  ;  hair  black  and  rough  j  tail  long,  and  naked  on 
the  under  fide. 

This  animal  Is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
thagena,  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Peru. — Great  numbers 
aflbciate  together.  They  feldom  appear  on  the  ground, 
but  live  moftly  In  trees,  and  feed  on  fruits :  When  thefe 
are  not  to  be  had,  they  are  faid  to  eat  fifties,  worms,  and 
infers }  are  eitremely  dexterous  in  catching  their  prey, 
and  make  great  ufe  of  their  tails  in  feizing  it. 

The  Coaitas  are  very  lively  and  a6live. — In  pafling 
from  one  tree  to  another,  they  fometimes  form  a  chain, 
linked  to  each  other  by  their  tails ;  and  fwing  in  that 
manner  till  the  loweft  catches  hold  of  a  branch,  and 
draws  up  the  reft. When  fruits  ar.e  ripe,  they  are  ge- 
nerally fat ;  and  their  flefti  is  then  faid  to  be  excellent. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Coaita,  which  difFev 
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chiefly  in  colour.  Some  are  totally  black,  others  brown, 
and  fome  have  white  hair  on  the  under  parts  of  the  body. 
— They  are  called  Spider  Monkies  by  1  dwards,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  and  flendernefs  of  their  legs  and  tails 
M.  BufFon  fuppofes  the  Exquima  to  be  another  va- 
riety of  this  fpecies.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  •,  but 
its  colour  is  variegated.  The  hair  on  its  back  is  black 
and  yellow  j  its  throat  and  belly  white. — Its  manner  of 
living  is  tKe  fame  with  that  of  the  Coaita ;  and  it  inha- 
bits the  fame  countries. — Both  kinds  are  remarkable  in 
having  only  four  fingers  on  each  hand,  being  quite  defti- 
tute  of  the  thumb. 

THE  SAJOU,  OR  CAPUCIN, 

[Simia  Capticifiay  Lin. — Le  Sai,  BufF.) 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies, — the  Brown 
and  the  Gray ;  which,  in  other  refpe£l;s,  are  perfedlly 
fimilar.  Their  faces  are  of  a  flelli  colour,  thinly  covered 
with  down;  tails  long,  full  of  hair  on  the  upper  fide, 
naked  below,  and  prehenfile  •,  hands  black  and  naked ; 
length  of  the  body  about  twelve  inches. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  Guiana,  are  extremely  lively 
and  agile,  and  their  confl:itution  feems  better  adapted  to 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  tlian  moll  of  the  Sapa- 
jou  kind.  M.  BufFon  mentions  a  few  inftances  of  their 
having  produced  in  France. 

The  Sajous  are  very  capricious  in  their  attachments, 
being  fond  of  particular  perfons,  and  difcovering  the 
greateft  averfion  to  others. 
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THE    WEEPER, 

[Simia  Apella,  Lin.) 

Inhabits  Brazil ;  is  very  mild,  docile,  and  timid ;  of  a 
grave  and  ferious  afpe£l  j  has  an  appearance  of  weeping  j 
and,  when  irritated,  makes  a  plaintive  noife. — Tt  is  about 
fourteen  inches  long ;  the  tail  longer  than  the  body  ;  hair 
on  the  back  and  fides  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  mixed 
with  red  on  the  lower  parts. — There  is  a  variety  with 
white  hair  on  the  throat  and  breaft. 

Great  numbers  of  thefe  creatures  aflemble  together, 
particularly  in  ftormy  weather ;  and  make  a  great  chat- 
tering.— They  live  much  in  trees,  which  bear  a  podded 
fruit  as  large  as  beans,  on  which  they  principally  feed. 

THE  ORANGE  MONKEY, 

{Simla  Sciureay  Lin. — Le  Saimiri,  Buff.) 

Is  a  moft  beautiful  animal  j  but  fo  extremely  delicate, 
that  it  cannot  well  bear  to  be  brought  from  its  own  cli- 
mate to  one  lefs  warm  and  temperate. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Squirrel :  Its  head  is  round ; 
eyes  remarkably  lively  and  brilliant ;  ears  large ;  hair  on 
the  body  fhort  and  fine,  of  a  fhining  gold  colour ;  feet 
orange ;  its  tail  is  very  long :  Its  prehenfile  faculty  is 
much  weaker  than  the  reft  of  the  Sapajous  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  it  may  be  faid  to  form  a  fliade  between  them 
and  the  Sagoins,  which  have  long  tails,  entirely  covered 
with  hair,  but  of  no  ufe  in  fufpending  their  bodies  from 
the  branches  of  trees. 
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THE  FOX-TAILED  MONKEY. 

{Simia  Pithecia,  Lin. — Le  Sakiy  BufF.) 

The  tail  of  this  animal,  like  that  of  the  Fox,  Is  cover- 
ed with  long  bulhy  hair.  Its  body  is  about  feventeen 
inches  in  length ;  hair  long,  of  a  dark-brown  colour  on 
the  back,  lighter  on  the  under  fide ;  its  face  is  tawny, 
and  covered  with  a  fine  fhort  whitifh  down ;  the  fore- 
head and  fides  of  the  face  are  white ;  its  hands  and  feet 
are  black,  with  claws  inftead  of  nails. 

The  Saki  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  the 
Saccaivinkee. 

THE  GREAT-EARED  MONKEY, 

^Simia  Midas,  Lin. — Le  Tamarind  BufF.) 

Is  about  the  fize  of  a  Squirrel :  Its  face  is  naked^i  of  a 
fwarthy  flefh  colour  j  its  upper  lip  fomewhat  divided  ;  its 
ears  are  very  large  and  ere£l ;  its  hair  is  foft,  fhaggy, 
and  of  a  black  colour ;  hands  and  feet  covered  with 
orange-coloured  hair,  very  fine  and  fmooth ;  its  nails 
long  and  crooked  j  tail  black,  and  twice  the  length  of  its 
body. 

It  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  South-America ;  is  a 
lively,  pleafant  animal ;  eafily  tamed  j  but  fo  delicate, 
that  it  cannot  bear  a  removal  to  a  lefs  temperate  climate. 
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THE  STRIATED  MONKEY, 

{Simia  lacchus^  Lin. — UOui/lttij  Buff.) 

Is  ftill  fmaller  than  the  Great-eared  Monkey,  its  head 
and  body  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  length  :  Its  tail 
is  long,  bufhy,  and,  like  that  of  the  Macauco,  marked 
with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  afh  colour ;  its  face  is 
naked,  of  a  fwarthy  flefh  colour ;  ears  large,  and  like  the 
hurnan  j  body  beautifully  marked  with  dufky,  afh-co- 
loured,  and  reddifh  bars  j  its  nails  are  fharp  j  and  its 
fingers  like  thofe  of  a  Squirrel. 

It  inhabits  Brazil  •,  feeds  on  fruits,  vegetables,  infe£ls, 
and  fnails,  and  is  fond  of  fifh. 

Mr  Edwards  gives  a  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, accompanied  with  an  excellent  figure. — He  fays, 
that,  one  day  being  at  liberty,  it  darted  upon  a  fmall 
gold-fifh  that  was  in  a  bafon,  which  it  killed  and  devour- 
ed with  avidity ;  and  that  afterwards  fmall  eels  were 
given  to  it,  of  which  it  feemed  at  iirft  afraid,  from  their 
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twilling  themfelves  round  its  neck  ;  but  that  it  foon  over- 
came and  eat  them. — He  likewife  fays  that  it  produced 
young  ones  in  Portugal,  which  at  firft  were  extremely 
ugly,  having  hardly  any  hair  on  their  bodies.  They  ad- 
hered clofely  to  the  teats  of  the  mother ;  and,  when 
grown  a  little  larger,  fixed  themfelves  upon  her  back, 
from  whence  fhe  could  not  eafily  difengage,  them,  with- 
out rubbing  them  off  againft  a  wall :  Upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  the  male  always  allowed  them  to  mount  upon  his 
back  to  relieve  the  female. 


THE  SILKY  MONKEY, 
{Simia  Rpfalia^  Lin. — Le  Marildna^  Buff.) 

Is  by  fome  called  the  Lion-Ape,  from  the  quantity  of 
hair  which  furrounds  its  face,  falling  backwards  like  a 
mane ;  its  tail  is  alfo  fomewhat  bufliy  at  the  end  :  Its 
face  is  flat,  and  of  a  dull  purple  colour ;  its  hair  long, 
bright,  and  filky ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  the 
body  \  the  hair  round  the  face  of  a  bright  bay,  inclining 
to  red ;  its  hands  and  feet  are  without  hair,  and  of  the 
fame  colour  as  the  face  ;  its  body  is  ten  inches,  long,  tail 
thirteen. 

This  creature  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  is  very  gentle  and 
lively,  and  feems  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  other  Sa-^ 
goins. — Buffon  fays,  that  one  of  them  lived  at  Paris  feve- 
ral  years,  with  no  other  precaution  than  keeping  it  in  a 
warrti  room-  during  winter. 
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THE  RED-TAILED  MONKEY, 

[Simla  Oedipus y  Lin. — Le  Pinche^  BuiF.) 

Is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  Striated  Monkey. — It  Is  re- 
markable in  having  a  great  quantity  of  fmooth  white  hair, 
which  falls  down  from  the  top  of  the  head  on  each  fide, 
forming  a  curious  contrail  with  its  face,  which  is  black, 
thinly  covered  with  a  fine  gray  down  :  Its  eyes  are  black 
and  lively  ;  throat  black ;  hair  on  the  back  and  fhoulders 
of  a  light  reddifh-brown  colour ;  breafh,  belly,  and  legs, 
white  J  the  tail  is  long,  of  a  red  colour  from  the  rump 
to  the  middle  •,  from  thence  to  the  end  it  is  black. 

It  inhabits  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  A- 
mazon  •,  Is  a  lively,  beautiful  little  animal ;  has  a  foft 
whiflling  voice,  refembling  more  the  chirping  of  a  bird 
than  the  cry  of  a  quadruped. — It  frequently  walks  with 
its  long  tail  over  its  back. 
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THE  MICO,  OR  FAIR  MONKEY, 

Is  the  laft  that  we  fhall  defcribe  of  this  numerous  race, 
and  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  them  alL — Its  head  is  fmall 
and  round  ;  face  and  ears  of  fo  Hvely  a  vermiHon  colour, 
as  to  appear  the  efFe£t  of  art ;  its  body  is  covered  with 
long  hair,  of  a  bright  filvery  whitenefs,  and  uncommon 
elegance  ;  tail  long,  end  of  a  (hining  dark  cheftnut  colour. 
It  frequents  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazon,  where 
it  was  difcovered  by  M.  Condamine,  who  preferved  one 
alive  till  almoft  within  fight  of  the  French  coaft  ;  but  it 
died  before  his  arrival. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the 
moft  noted  varieties  of  this  numerous  race  :  Many  others 
might  likewife  be  added  to  fwell  the  account;  but  of 
thefe,  little  more  is  known  than  their  names  and  places 
of  habitation.  There  are,  probably,  ftill  more,  which 
neither  the  afliduity  of  the  naturalift,  nor  the  curiofity  of 
the  traveller,  have  been  able  to  draw  from  their  native 
woods.  Indeed,  there  is  great  room  to  conjecture,  that 
^Q  variations  of  the  Monkey  kind  are  fomewhat  like 
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tiiofe  of  the  Dog,  continually  encreafing ;  for  it  is  very 
obvious,  that,  among  the  fmaller  kinds  of  Monkies,  the 
chara£teriftic  differences  do  not  appear  to  be  great,  how- 
ever they  may  vary  in  fize  or  in  colour ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  the  modes  of  living,  faculties,  and  propenfities  of 
thefe  animals,  are  ftrikingly  fimilar :  So  that,  if  we  rea- 
fon  from  analogy  on  that  fubjedl,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  different  kinds  of  Monkies  may  unite  and 
propagate  with  the  fame  facility  as  the  Goat  and  the 
Sheep,  or  the  almoft  innumerable  kinds  of  Dogs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cuts  we  have  given  of  the  Ba- 
boons, Apes,  and  Monkies,  we  were  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing from  living  obje£ls,  or  drawings  which  might  be 
depended  on :  And  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  amongfl 
the  numbers  that  have  been  publifhed,  fo  few  fhould  pof- 
fefs  that  peculiar  character  fo  obfervable  in  the  various 
members  of  this  imitative  tribe,  which  it  is  wholly  im- 
poffible  to  trace  from  a  fluffed  fkin,  void  of  every  kind  of 
expreffion ;  the  mufcular  parts,  which  fliould  convey  the 
idea  of  aftion,  being  generally  ill  fupplied,  or  entirely 
wanting. 
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THE  PORCUPINE. 
{Hj/}rix  Crijlatay  Lin. — Le  Pore-epic,  BufF.) 

This  animal,  fo  formidable  In  its  appearance,  would 
be  much  more  truly  fo,  if  it  poflelTed  the  power,  erro- 
neoufly  afcribed  to  it,  of  darting  its  quills  at  Its  enemies, 
and  wounding  them  at  a  diftance. 

Though  denied  the  privilege  of  making  ofFenfive  war, 
it  is  fufficiently  armed  to  refill  the  attacks  of  animals 
much  more  powerful  than  itfelf. — Upon  the  fmalleft  irri- 
tation, it  raifes  its  quills,  and  Ihakes  them  with  great  vio- 
lence, direfting  them  to  that  quarter  from  whence  it  is 
in  danger  of  being  attacked,  and  ftriking  at  the  objedt  of 
its  refentment  with  its  quills  at  the  fame  time.  We  have 
obferved,  on  an  occafion  of  this  fort,  at  a  time  when 
the  animal  was  moulting  or  calling  Its  quills,  that  they 
would  fly  out,  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  yards,  with  fuch 
force,  as  to  bend  the  points  of  them  agalnft  the  board 
M^here  they  (truck  :  and  is  is  not  Improbable,  that  a  clr- 
cumllance  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rife  to  an  opinion 
of  its  power  to  ufe  them  in  a  more  efFe£lual  manner. 
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The  largeft  of  the  quills  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  extremely  fliarp  at 
the  end  :  Between  the  quills,  the  hair  is  thin,  black,  and 
briftly :  The  tail  is  covered  with  white  quills,  which  are 
fliort  and  tranfparent :  Its  legs  are  fhort ;  it  has  four 
toes  before,  and  five  behind. 

The  Porcupine  Is  found  in  India,  Perfia,  and  Palef- 
tine  :  It  is  likewife  common  in  all  parts  of  Africa. — The 
Indians  hunt  it  for  its  quills,  of  which  they  make  a  kind 
of  embroidery  :  They  alfo  eat  its  flefh. 

There  are  Porcupines  in  a  wild  fhate  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  though  they  are  not  originally  natives  of  any  part 
x)f  Europe.  Their  flefh  is  fometimes  expofed  in  the  mar- 
kets at  Rome,  where  it  is  eaten. 

The  Italian  Porcupines  have  fliorter  quills  and  a  fiiort- 
er  crefl  than  thofe  of  Afia  or  Africa. 

The  Porcupine  is  an  inofFenfive  animal ;  lives  on 
fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables  -,  fleeps  during  the  day,  and 
feeds  by  night. 

The  female  goes  with  young  feven  months,  and  brings 

forth  one  at  a  time. ^The  drawing  of  this  animal  was 

made  from  the  life. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  PORCUPINE, 

[Hi/lrix  Prehetifilisj  Lin.) 

Differs  fo  greatly  from  the  laft,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be 
faid  to  bear  any  relation  to  it,  except  in  its  being  cover- 
ed with  fpines  about  three  inches  in  length :  They  are 
white,  very  fliarp,  and  have  a  bar  of  black  near  the 
points.  The  bread,  belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs, 
are  covered  with  flrong  briftly  hairs  of  a  brown  colour. 
Its  tail  is  long  and  flender,  and  almoft  naked  at  the  end  : 
The  animal  ufes  it  in  defcending  trees,  by  twilling  it 
round  the  branches. 

It  inhabits  Mexico  and  Brazil,  lives  in  woods,  and 
feeds  on  fruits  and  fmall  birds.  It  preys  by  night,  and 
fleeps  in  the  day.  It  makes  a  noife  like  the  grunting  of 
a  Swine,  and  grows  very  fat. — Its  flelh  is  white,  and 
efleemed  good  to  eat. 
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THE  CANADA  PORCUPINE. 

{Hijlrix  Dorfata^  Lin. — UUrfoUy  BufF.) 

It  is  found  in  Canada,  and  various  parts  of  North- 
America,  as  high  as  Hudfon's  Bay. 

Its  ears  are  fhort,  and  hid  in  the  hair  ;  its  head,  body, 
and  upper  part  of  its  tail,  are  covered  with  long  foft 
hair,  in  which  are  interfperfed  a  number  of  ftrong  fliarp 
fpines4  its  tail  is  fhorter  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpe- 
cies,  and  it  ufes  it  in  the  fame  manner  in  defcending 
trees,  frequently  fufpending  itfelf  from  the  branches. 

Many  of  the  trading  Indians,  during  their  long  excur- 
fions,  depend  on  this  creature  for  a  fupply  of  food,  and 
efteem  it  both  wholefome  and  pleafant :  They  alfo  make 
ufe  of  the  quills  to  trim  the  edges  of  their  deer-fkin  ha- 
bits, fo  as  to  look  like  fringe  -,  and  ftick  them  in  their 
nofes  and  ears  to  make  holes  for  their  rings. 
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THE  HEDGE-HOG,  OR  URCHIN. 

(.Erinaceus  Eiiropeusj  hin. — Le  HenJ/bn,  BufF.) 

This  animal,  deftitute  of  every  other  means  of  defence, 
IS  provided  by  Nature  with  a  fpinous  armour,  which  fe- 
cures  it  from  the  attacks  of  all  the  fmaller  beafls  of  prey ; 
fuch  as  Weafels,  Martins,  Polecats,  &c. — When  alarmed, 
it  immediately  colle6ts  itfelf  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  and 
prefents  on  all  fides  a  furface  covered  with  fliarp  points, 
which  few  animals  are  hardy  enough  to  engage.  The 
more  it  is  harafled,  the  clofer  it  rolls  itfelf;  till  its  fears 
become  an  additional  means  of  fafety,  by  caufing  it  to 
void  its  urine,  which,  running  over  its  v/hole  body,  fre- 
quently obliges  its  enemy  to  defift,  difgufted  by  the  fmell. 

There  are  few  Dogs  that  will  venture  to  attack  the 
Hedge-hog,  except  fuch  as  are  trained  to  the  fport, 
merely  to  gratify  the  cruel  pleafure  of  feeing  a  harmlefs 
animal  endure,  with  aftonilhing  patience,  the  moft  wan- 
ton outrages ;  whilfl  the  Dogs,  becoming  more  enraged 
at  the  wounds  they  receive  from  its  prickles,  at  lafl 
oblige  it  to  unfold  itfelf,  and  it  then  foon  falls  a  vidim 
to  their  fury. ^This  little  animal  has  been  fo  far  do- 
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mefticated,  as  to  learn  to  turn  a  fpit  by  means  of  a  fmall 
wheel  in  which  it  was  placed ;  it  likewife  anfwered  to 
its  name. 

The  Hedge-hog  generally  refides  in  fmall  thickets  and 
hedges ;  lives  on  fruits,  worms,  beetles,  and  all  kinds  of 
infeds ;  conceals  itfelf  in  the  day,  and  feeds  during  the 
night. — It  is  eafily  taken,  for  it  neither  flies  nor  attempts 
to  defend  itfelf-,  but,  when  touched,  Ihrinks  into  its  cir- 
cular form,  which  it  will  not  eafily  quit,  unlefs  thrown 
into  water. 

The  Hedge-hog,  in  the  winter,  wraps  itfelf  up  in  a 
warm  neft,  made  of  mofs,  dried  grafs,  and  leaves  j  and 
fleeps  out  the  rigours  of  that  feafon.  It  is  frequently 
found  fo  completely  enriched  with  herbage  on  all  fides, 
that  it  refembles  a  ball  of  dried  leaves.  When  taken  out 
and  placed  before  a  fire,  it  foon  recovers  from  its  torpid 
ftate. 


THE  TENDRAC, 

Is  about  the  fize  of  a  Rat.  The  upper  part  of  its  body 
is  covered  with  fpines,  Ihorter  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  Hedge-hog,  which  it  fomewhat  refembles,  but  doeSj 
not  roll  itfelf  up  like  that  animal ;  the  reft  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  fine  hard  hair,  of  a  whitifli  co^ 
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lour ;  about  the  head  and  nofe  it  has  feveral  long  hairs, 
like  whifkers. 

An  animal  fimilar  to  this  is  mentioned  by  M.  Buffon, 
under  the  name  of  the  Tanrec. 


THE  TANREC. 

This  animal  is  larger  than  the  laft,  and  has  fewer  brif- 
ties :  They  only  occupy  the  top  of  the  head,  and  along 
the  back,  as  far  as  the  fhoulders  :  The  reft  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  a  briftly  kind  of  hair,  of  a  yellowilh  co- 
lour, among  which  are  intermixed  fome  black  hairs, 
much  longer  than  the  other.  Its  nofe  is  long,  and  its 
ears  more  apparent  than  thofe  of  the  Tendrac, 

Both   of  them  are  natives  of  India. ^Thefe  make 

a  grunting  noife,  and  are  fond  of  wallowing  in  mud,  like 
Hogs  :  They  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  can  live  a  long 
time  in  the  water,  and  are  frequently  caught  in  fmall  in- 
lets of  the  fea  :  They  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  where 
they  continue  in  a  kind  of  torpid  ftate  for  feveral  months. 
— They  are  generally  very  fat ;  and  the  Indians  eat  theiv 
lilefli,  though  it  is  reckoned  iufipid  and  ftringy.  ■ 
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THE  OTTER. 
{Mujlela  Lutray  Lin. — Le  Loutre^  BufF.) 

Although  the  Otter  is  not  confidered  by  naturalifls 
as  wholly  amphibious,  it  is  neverthelefs  capable  of  re- 
maining a  confiderable  time  under  water,  and  can  pur- 
fue  and  take  its  prey  in  that  element  with  great  facility. 

Its  legs  are  very  fliort,  but  remarkably  ftrong,  broad, 
and  mufcular  j  on  each  foot  are  five  toes,  conne£i:ed  by 
ftrong  membranes,  like  thofe  of  water  fowl ;  its  Ijead  is 
broad,  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  on  the  upper  part  j  the 
body  is  long  and  round,  and  the  tail  tapers  to  a  point ; 
the  eyes  are  brilliant,  and  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  animal  can  fee  every  objeft  that  is  above  It,  which 
gives  it  a  fingular  afpedV,  very  much  refembling  an  eel  or 
an  afp  •,  the  ears  are  fhort,  and  their  orifice  narrow. 

The  fur  of  the  Otter  is  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  with 
Hh4 
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two  fmall  light  fpots  on  each  Gde  of  the  nofe,  and  ano- 
ther under  the  chin. 

This  animal  .makes  its  neft  in  fome  retired  fpot  by  the 
fide  of  a  lake  or  river,  under  a  bank,  where  it  has  an 
eafy  and  fecure  accefs  to  the  water,  to  which  it  immedi- 
ately flies  upon  the  leaft  alarm ;  and,  as  it  fwims  with 
great  rapidity,  frequently  efcapes  from  its  purfuers. 

It  deftroys  great  quantities  of  fifli ;  and,  in  purfuit  of 
Its  prey,  has  been  obferved  commonly  to  fwim  againft 
the  ftream, 

-   As  foon  as  the  Otter  has  caught  a  fifh,  it  immediately 
drags  it  to  the  fhore  ;  devours  a  part,  as  far  as  the  vent ; 
,  and,  unlefs  prefled  by  extreme  hunger,  always  leaves  the 
remainder,  and  takes  to  the  water  in  queft  of  more. 

Otters  are  fometimes  taken  in  traps  placed  near  their 
landing  places,  where  they  are  carefully  concealed  in  the 
fand. — When  hunted  with  Dogs,  the  old  ones  defend 
themfelves  with  great  obftinacy  :  They  bite  feverely,  and 
do  not  readily  quit  their  hold  where  they  have  once  faf- 
tened.  An  old  Otter  will  never  give  up  while  it  has 
life  J  nor  make  the  leaft  complaint,  though  wounded 
ever  fo  much  by  the  Dogs,  nor  even  when  transfixed 
with  a  fpear. 

There  are  many  inftances  of  Otters  being  tamed  ;  but 
in  thofe  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  they  were 
taken  when  young  j  accuftomed  by  degrees  to  obedience 
and  reftraint,  they  became  fo  far  domellicated,  as  to  fol- 
low their  mafter,  anfwer  to  a  name,  and  employ  their 
excellent  talents  at  fifhing  in  his  fervice. 

Otters,  when  taken  young,  may  be  eafily  reared  and 
made  tame. — We  have  feen  two  young  ones  fucking  i 
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Bitch,  and  treated  by  her  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  her 
own  offspring. 

William  Collins,  of  Kimmerflon,  near  Wooler,  had  a 
tame  Otter,  which  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  He 
frequently  carried  it  to  fifh  in  the  river ;  and  when  fati- 
ated,  it  never  failed  returning  to  its  mafter.  One  day, 
in  the  ab fence  of  Collins,  being  taken  out  by  his  fon  to 
fifli,  inftead  of  returning  as  ufual,  it  refufed  to  come  at 
the  accuftomed  call,  and  was  loft.  The  father  tried  eve- 
ry means  to  recover  it ;  and  after  feveral  days  fearch,  be- 
ing near  the  place  where  his  fon  had  loft  it,  and  calling 
it  by  its  name,  to  his  inexpreflible  joy,  it  came  creeping 
to  his  feet,  and  ftiewed  many  genuine  marks  of  aiFe£lion 
and  firm  attachment. — Its  food,  exclufive  of  fifh,  confift- 
ed  chiefly  of  milk  and  hafty-pudding. 

Some  years  ago,  James  Campbell,  near  Invernefs,  had 
a  young  Otter,  which  he  brought  up  and  tamed.  It 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chofe ;  and,  if  called  on 
by  its  name,  would  immediately  obey.  When  apprehen- 
five  of  danger  from  Dogs,  it  fought  the  prote6tion  of  its 
mafter,  and  would  endeavour  to  fly  into  his  arms  for 
greater  fecurity. — It  was  frequently  employed  in  catching 
fifli,  and  would  fometimes  take  eight  or  ten  falmon  in  a 
day.  If  not  prevented,  it  always  made  an  attempt  to 
break  the  fifli  behind  the  fin  next  the  tail :  As  foon  as 
one  was  taken  away,  it  immediately  dived  in  purfuit  of 
more.  When  tired,  it  would  refufe  to  fifh  any  longer ; 
and  was  then  rewarded  with  as  much  fifli  as  it  could 
devour.  Being  fatisfied  with  eating,  it  curled  itfelf 
round,  and  fell  afleep  ;  in  which  ftate  it  was  generally 
carried  home. — The  fame  Otter  fiflied  as  well  in  the  fea 
as  in  a  river,  and  took  great  numbers  of  codlings  and 
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other  fifh. — Its  food  was  generally  frefh  fifh,  and  fome- 
times  milk. 

Another  perfon,  who  kept  a  tame  Otter,  fufFered  it  to 
follow  him  with  his  Dogs.  It  was  very  ufeful  to  him  in 
fifhing,  by  going  into  the  water,  and  driving  trouts  and 
other  fifh  towards  the  net. — It  was  remarkable,  that  the 
Dogs,  though  accuftomed  to  the  fport,  were  fo  far  from 
giving  it  the  fmalleft  moleftation,  that  they  would  not 
even  hunt  an  Otter  whilft  it  remained  with  them ;  on 
which  account  the  owner  was  under  the  neceflity  of  dif- 
pofing  of  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  Otter's  avidity  for  fifh,  it  will  not 
eat  it,  unlefs  it  be  perfectly  frefh.  When  that  cannot  be 
procured,  it  is  fed  with  milk,  or  pudding  made  of  oat- 
meal, &c. 

Otters  are  found  in  mofl  parts  of  the  world,  with  no 
great  variation. — They  are  common  in  Guiana,  and  fre- 
quent the  rivers  and  marfhes  of  that  country.  They  are 
fometimes  feen  in  great  numbers  together  ;  and  are  fo 
fierce,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  come  near  them.  They 
live  in  holes,  which  they  make  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
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THE   SEA-OTTER. 

{Miiflela  LutriSi  Lin.) 


Vast  numbers  of  thefe  animals  inhabit  the  coafls  of 
Kamfchatka,  and  the  numerous  iflands  contiguous  to  it ; 
as  well  as  the  oppofite  coafts  of  America  :  They  are  alfo 
found  in  fome  of  the  larger  rivers  of  South- America. 

Their  fkins  are  of  great  value,  and  have  long  formed  a 
confiderable  article  of  export  from  Ruffia.  They  difpofe 
of  them  to  the  Chinefe  at  the  rate  of  feventy  or  a  hun- 
dred rubles  each,  and  receive  in  return  fome  of  their 
moft  valuable  commodities. 

The  fur  of  the  Sea-Otter  is  thick  and  long,  of  a  beau- 
tiful (hining  black  colour,  but  fometimes  of  a  filvery 
hue  •,  the  legs  are  thick  and  (liort ;  the  toes  joined  by  a 
web ;  the  hind  feet  like  thofe  of  a  Seal ;  length,  from 
nofe  to  tail,  four  feet  two  inches ;  tail  thirteen,  flat,  and 
pointed  at  the  end. — ^The  largefh  of  them  weigh  from  fe- 
venty to  eighty  pounds. 

The  Sea-Otter  is  remarkably  harmlefs,  and  moft  afFec- 
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tionately  fond  of  its  young :  It  will  pine  to  death  for  Its 
lofs,  and  die  on  the  very  fpot  where  it  has  been  taken 
away.  Before  its  young  can  fwim,  it  will  carry  it  in  its 
paws,  and  fupport  it  in  the  water,  lying  upon  its  back. 
— It  fwims  in  various  pofitions, — on  its  back,  fides,  and 
even  in  a  perpendicular  pofture ;  and  in  the  water  is  very 
fportive. — Two  of  them  are  fometinies  feen  embracing 
each  other. — It  frequents  fhallow  places,  abounding  with 
fea-weed  j  and  feeds  on  lobfters,  crabs,  and  other  fhell- 
fifh.  ■ 

It  breeds  but  once  a  year,  and  produces  one  young  at 
a  time,  which  it  fuckles  and  carefully  attends  almoft  a 
year. 

The  flefh  of  a  young  Otter  is  reckoned  delicate  eating, 
and  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  a  lamb. 
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THE  SLOTH, 
{Bradypus  TridaByluSy  Lin. — UAi,  Buff.) 

Of  all  animals,  is  the  moft  fluggifli  and  inaftivej  and, 
if  we  were  to  judge  from  outward  appearance,  would 
feem  the  moft  helplefs  and  wretched.  All  its  motions 
feem  to  be  the  efFedt  of  the  moft  painful  exertion,  which 
hunger  alone  is  capable  of  exciting. 

It  lives  chiefly  in  trees  •,  and  having  afcended  one  with 
infinite  labour  and  difficulty,  it  remains  there  till  it  has 
entirely  ftripped  it  of  all  its  verdure,  fparing  neither 
fruit,  bJoiTom,  nor  leaf ;  after  which  it  is  faid  to  devour 
even  the  bark.  Being  unable  to  defcend,  it  throws  itfelf 
on  the  ground,  and  continues  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree 
till  hunger  again  compels  it  to  renew  its  toils  in  fearch  of 
fubfiftence. 

Its  motions  are  accompanied  with  a  moft  piteous  and 
lamentable  cry,  which  terrifies  even  beafts  of  prey,  and 
proves  its  beft  defence. 

Though  flow,  aukward,  and  almoft  incapable  of  mo- 
tion, the  Sloth  is  ftrong,  remarkably  tenacious  of  life, 
.  and  capable  of  enduring  a  long  abftinence  from  food. 
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We  are  told  of  one  that,  having  faftened  itfelf  by  its  feet 
to  a  pole,  remained  in  that  fituation  forty  days  without 
the  leaft  fuftenance. — The  ftrength  of  its  legs  and  feet  is 
fo  great,  that,  having  feized  any  thing,  it  is  almoft  im- 
pofllble  to  oblige  it  to  quit  its  hold.  The  fame  animal 
laid  hold  of  a  Dog  that  was  let  loofe  upon  it,  and  held 
him  faft  with  its  feet  till  he  perifhed  with  hunger. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Sloths,  which  are  principally 
diftinguiflied  by  the  number  of  their  claws. — The  one, 
called  the  Ai,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  Fox,  and  has  three 
long  claws  on  each  foot :  Its  legs  are  clumfy,  and  auk- 
wardly  placed  j  and  the  fore  legs  being  longer  than  the 
hind,  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  its  progreflive  mo- 
tion :  Its  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  rough  coat  of 
long  hair,  of  a  lightifh-brown  colour,  mixed  with  white, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  Badger  j  and  has  a  black  line  down 
the  middle  of  the  back :  Its  face  is  naked,  and  of  a  dirty 
white  colour ;  tail  fhort ;  eyes  fmall,  black,  and  heavy. 
It  is  found  only  in  South-America. 

The  Unau  has  only  two  claws  on  each  foot :  Its  head 
is  fhort  and  round,  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  Monkey ;  its 
ears  are  fhort ;  and  it  has  no  tail.  It  is  found  in  South- 
America,  and  alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

The  flefh  of  both  kinds  is  eaten. — They  have  feveral 
ftomachs,  and  are  faid  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  rumi- 
nating animals. 


^^^ 
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THE  ANT-EATER. 

{^Myrmecophaga  JubatOj  Lin. — La  Tamanoh'f  BuiF.) 

There  are  feveral  animals  dlftingulflied  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Ant-eaters,  which  differ  greatly  in  form. 
— They  are  divided  into  three  claffes ;  viz.  the  Great, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Leffer  Ant-eater. 

The  Great  Ant-eater  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length, 
exclufive  of  its  tail,  which  is  two  and  a  half.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  length  of  its  fnout,  which  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  ferves  as  a  flieath  to  its  long  and 
flender  tongue,  which  always  lies  folded  double  in  its 
mouth,  and  is  the  chief  inftrument  by  which  it  finds  fub- 
fiftence. 

This  creature  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  runs 
flowly,  frequently  fwims  over  rivers,  lives  wholly  on 
ants,  which  it  colledls  by  thrufting  its  tongue  into  their 
holes,  and  having  penetrated  every  part  of  the  neft,  with- 
draws it  into  its  mouth  loaded  with  prey. 
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Its  legs  are  fo  flrong,  that  few  animals  can  extricate 
themfelves  from  its  gfipe.  It  is  faid  to  be  formidable 
even  to  the  Panthers  of  America  ;  and  fometimes  fixes  it- 
felf  upon  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  both  of  them  fall 
and  perifli  together ;  for  its  obftinacy  is  fo  great,  that  it 
will  not  extricate  itfelf  from  its  adverfary  even  after  he  is 
dead. 

The  flefli  has  a  Itrong  difagreeable  tafte,  but  is  eaten 
by  the  Indians. 

The  Middle  Ant-eater  is  one  foot  feven  inches 
from  nofe  to  tail.  It  inhabits  the  fame  countries,  and 
procures  its  food  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  laft.  Its 
tail  is  ten  inches  long,  with  which  it  fecures  its  hold  in 
climbing  trees  by  twifting  it  round  the  branches. 

Both  thefe  animals  have  four  ftrong  claws  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  five  on  the  hind. 

The  Lesser  Ant-eater  has  a  fharp-pointed  nofe, 
inclining  a  little  downward :  Its  ears  are  fmall,  and  hid 
in  the  fur  :  It  has  two  ftrong  hooked  claws  on  the  fore 
feet,  the  outward  one  being  much  the  largeft ;  and  four 
on  the  hind  feet :  Its  fur  is  long,  foft,  and  filky, — of  a 
yellowifh-brown  colour  :  Its  length,  from  nofe  to  tail,  is 
feven  inches  and  a  half ;  tail  above  eight,  thick  at  the 
bafe,  and  taper  to  the  end. — It  inhabits  Guiana ;  cUmbs 
trees  in  queft  of  a  fpecies  of  ants  which  build  their  nefts 
among  the  branches. 

Animals   of  this    kind  are  found  in  Ceylon  and  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. Kolben  defcribes  the  latter  as 

having  long  heads  and  tongues  j  that  they  feed  on  ants ; 
and  are  fo  ftrong,  that  if  they  faften  their  claws  in  the 
ground,  they  cannot  eafily  be  pulled  away. It  is  cal- 
led in  Ceylon  the  la/goi,  or  Ant-Bear. 
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THE  GREAT  MANIS. 
[Mafiis  PentadaBylu)  Lin. — Le  Pafigolwy  EufF.) 

This  lingular  animal  is  defended  by  a  coat  of  mail, 
which  protects  it  from  tlie  attacks  of  the  mofl  powerful 
animals.  All  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  clofely  co- 
vered with  fcales  of  different  fizes,  which  it  can  ere£l  at 
pleafure,  oppofing  to  its  adverfary  a  formidable  row  of 
offenfive  weapons.  The  Tiger,  the  Panther,  or  the  Leo- 
pard in  vain  attempt  to  force  it.  The  moment  it  per- 
ceives the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  a 
Hedge-hog,  and  by  that  means  fecures  all  the  weaker 
parts  of  its  body. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  ifles,  and  is  llkewife  fald  to 
be  found  in  Guinea. 

It  is  flow  in  its  motions  ;  grows  to  the  length  of  eight 
feet,  including  its  tail,  which  is  four. 

Its  flefh  is  much  efleemed  for  its  dehcaCy,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  procure,  as  the  animal  avoids  mankind,  and 
lives  in  obfcure  retreats,  in  woods,  and  marfliy  places, 

li 
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THE  LONG-TAILED  MANIS, 

(Mams  TetradaByby  Lin. — Le  PhatagWy  BufF.) 

Is  lefs  than  the  laft,  being  not  more  than  a  foot  long 
from  head  to  tail.  Its  body  is  covered  with  fharp-point- 
ed  fcales ;  its  throat  and  belly  with  hair :  Its  legs  are 
Jhort ;  and  each  foot  has  four  claws.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  tail,  which  in  fome  is  above  a 
yard  long. 

It  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  has  been  fometimes  called  the 
Scaly  Lizard,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  the  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  of  being  between  quadrupeds  and  rep- 
tiles. 


■»<^4 


THE  ARMADILLO, 

Is  found  only  in  South-America,  where  there  are  feveral 

varieties  of  them They  are  all  covered  with  a  ftrong 

cruft  or  fliell,  and  are  difhinguifhed  from  each  other  by 
the  number  .of  the  flexible  bands  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  is  a  harmlefs,  inoffenfive  animal  j  feeds  on  roots, 
fruits,  and  other  vegetables ;  grows  very  .  fat ;  and  is 
greatly  efteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flefh. 

The  Indians  hunt  it  with  fmall  Dogs,  trained  for  that 
purpofe. When  furprifed,  it  runs  to  its  hole,  or  at- 
tempts to  make  a  new  one,  which  it  does  with  great 
expedition,  having  ftrong  claws  on  its  fore  feet,  with 
which  it  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  ground,  that,  if  it 
fliould  be  caught  by  the  tail  whilft  making  its  way  into 
the  earth,  its  refiftance  is  fo  great,  that  it  will  fometimes 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  its  purfuers :  To  avoid  this,  the 
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hunter  has  recouvfe  to  artifice ;  and,  by  tickling  It  with 
a  flick,  it  gives  up  its  hold,  and  fufFers  itfelf  to  be  taken 
alive.  If  no  other  means  of  efcape  be  left,  it  rolls  itfelf 
up  within  its  covering  by  drawing  in  its  head  and  legs, 
and  bringing  its  tail  round  them  as  a  band  to  connect 
them  more  forcibly  together :  lu  this  fituation  it  fome- 
times  efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf  over  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  generally  falls  to  the  bottom  unhurt. 

The  mod  fuccefsful  method  of  catching  Armadillos  is 
by  fnares  laid  for  them  by  the  fides  of  rivers  or  other 
places  where  they  frequent. —  They  all  burrow  very  deep 
in  the  ground,  and  feldom  ftir  out,  except  during  the 
night,  whilfh  they  are  in  fearch  of  food. 

To  give  a  minute  defcription  of  the  fhells  or  coverings 
of  the  Armadillos  would  be  extremely  difficult,  as  they 
are  all  compofed  of  a  number  of  parts,  differing  greatly 
from  each  other  in  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  fi- 
gures with  which  they  are  diflinguifhed :  But  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  general  there  are  two  large 
pieces  that  cover  the  fhoulders  and  the  rump,  between 
which  lie  the  bands,  which  are  more  or  lefs  in  number 
in  different  kinds.  Thefe  bands  are  not  unlke  thofe  in 
the  tail  of  a  lobfler ;  and,  being  flexible,  give  way  to  the 
motions  of  the  animal.— The  firfl  we  fhall  mention  is 


THE  THREE-BANDED  ARMADILLO. 
{Dafypus  'TrtcinBtiSy  lAn.—L'Apary  Buff.) 

Its  fhell  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  with  three  bands 
in  the  middle  :  The  crufl  on  the  head,  back,  and  rump, 
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is  divided  into  a  number  of  elegant  raifed  figures,  with 
five  angles  or  fides  :  Its  tail  is  not  more  than  two  inches 
long :  It  has  neither  cutting  nor  canine  teeth  5  and  ha* 
five  toes  on  each  foot. 


THE  SIX-BANDED  ARMADILLO, 

{^Dafypus  SexcinBuSy  Lin. — U Encouherty  BufF.) 

Is  about  the  fize  of  a  young  Pig.     Between  the  folds  of 
the  bands  there  are  a  few  fcattered  hairs :  Its  tail  is  long, 

thick  at  the  bafe,  and  tapers  to  a  point. It  is  found 

in  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

THE  EIGHT-BANDED  ARMADILLO, 

{Le  Tatuettey  BufF.) 

Is  furniflied  with  eight  bands.  Its  ears  are  long  and  up- 
right ;  eyes  fmall  and  black :  It  has  four  toes  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  five  on  the  hind  :  Its  length,  from  nofe  to  tail, 

is  about  ten  inches ;  the  tail  nine. It  inhabits  Brazil, 

and  is  reckoned  more  delicious  eating  than  the  others. 
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THE  NINE-BANDED  ARMADILLO, 

{Dafypus  NovemcinBus,  Lin. — Le  Cachichame,  Buff.) 

Has  a  tenth  band,  moveable  half  way  up  on  each  fide  ; 
The  fhell  on  the  flioulders  and  rump  is  marked  with  hex- 
angular  figures  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  are  covered  with 
long  hairs ;  its  tail  is  long  and  taper ;  and  the  whole  ani- 
mal three  feet  in  length. 

One  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  England  a  few  years 
ago  from  the  Mufquito  fliore,  and  lived  fome  time.  It 
was  fed  with  raw  beef  and  milk,  but  refufed  to  eat  ou^ 
fruits  and  grain. 


i  3 
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THE  KABASSOU, 

Is  furnifhed  with  twelve  bands,  and  is  the  largeft  of  all 
the  Armadillos,  being  almoft  three  feet  long  from  nofe  to 
tail :  The  figures  on  the  fhoulders  are  of  an  oblong 
form ;  thofe  on  the  rump  hexangular.  It  is  feldom 
eaten. 

THE  WEASEL-HEADED- ARMADILLO, 

{Dafypus   UnicinBus^  Lin. — Le  C'lrqumgon^  BufF.) 

So  called  from  the  form  of  its  head,  which  is  flender, 
has  eighteen  bands  from  its  fhoulder  to  its  tail :  The 
fliell  is  marked  with  fquare  figures  on  the  fhoulders  \ 
thofe  on  the  legs  and  thighs  are  roundifh :  The  body  is 
about  fifteen  inches  long  ;  tail  five. 

All  thefe  animals  have  the  power  of  drawing  them- 
felves  up  under  their  fhells,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
pofe  or  fafety.  They  are  furniflied  with  flrong  lateral 
niufcles,  confining  of  numberlefs  fibres,  croffing  each 
other  in  the  form  of  an  X,  with  which  they  contradl: 
themfelves    fo    powerfully,    that    the    fi:rongeft   man    is 

f_-arcely  able  to  force  them  open. The  (hells  of  the 

larger  Armadillos  are  much  (tronger  than  thofe  of  the 
fmaller  kinds :  Their  flefii  is  likewife  harder,  and  more 
unfit  for  the  table. 
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THE  WALRUS,  OR  SEA-HORSE. 

{Tricbechus  Rofmarus^  Lin. — Le  Morfe^  Buff.) 

There  are  feveral  animals  whofe  refidence  is  almofl 
conftantly  in  the  water,  and  which  feem  to  partake  great- 
ly of  the  natm-e  of  fifhes,  that  are  neverthelefs  claffed  by 
naturaHfls  under  the  denomination  of  quadrupeds  ;  and 
being  perfeftly  amphibious,  living  with  equal  eafe  in  the 
water  as  on  land,  may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  ftep  in 
the  fcale  of  Nature,  by  which  we  are  conduced  from 
one  great  divifion  of  the  animal  world  to  the  other. — Of 
thefe  the  Walrus  is  the  mof!;  confiderable  for  its  fize, 
being  fometimes  found  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  circumference  at  the  thickeft  part :  It  is  like- 
wife  remarkable  for  two  large  tufks  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  fometimes  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  and  weigh 
from  three  to  twenty  pounds  each. 

The  head  of  the  Walrus  is  round ;  its  lips  very  broad, 
and  covered  over  with  thick  pellucid  briflles ;    its  eyes 
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fmall  and  red  ;  inftead  of  ears,  it  has  two  fmall  orifices  ; 
and  above  the  whilkers,  femicircular  noftrils,  through' 
which  it  throws  out  water  like  the  whale,  but  with  much 
lefs  noife  :  Its  fkin  is  thick  and  wrinkled,  and  has  a  thin 
covering  of  ftiort  brownifli  hair :  Its  legs  are  fliort :  It 
has  five  toes  on  each  foot,  connected  by  membranes  •, 
and  on  each  toe  a  fmall  nail :  The  hind  feet  are  very 
broad,  and  extended  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  body. 

The  Walrus  is  chiefly  found  in  the  northern  feas. — 
Great  herds  of  them  are  fometimes  feen  together  on  the 
fea  fliore,  or  fleeping  on  an  ifland  of  ice.  When  alarm- 
ed, they  inflantly  throw  themfelves  into  the  water  with 
great  precipitation.  If  wounded,  they  become  bold  and 
furious,  and  unite  in  the  defence  of  each  other :  They 
will  attack  a  boat,  and  endeavour  to  fink  it  by  flriking 
their  great  teeth  into  its  fides,  at  the  lame  time  bellowing 
in  a  moft  hideous  manner. 

It  is  hunted'  for  its  teeth,  which  are  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  Elephant  for  durability  and  whitenefs. 

An  ordinary  Walrus  is  faid  to  yield  half  a  ton  of  oil, 
equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  the  whale. 

The  female  produces  one  or  two  young  at  a  time, 
which  (he  fuckles  upon  land. 

In  climbing  upon  the  ice,  the  Walrus  makes  ufe  of  its 
teeth  as  hooks  to  fecure  its  hold,  and  draw  its  great  un- 
wieldy body  after  it. — i — -It  feeds  on  fea-weeds  and  fliell- 
fifii,  which  it  is  faid  to  difengage  from  the  rocks  to  which 
they  adhere  with  its  tufks. 

The  White  Bear  is  its  greatefl  enemy. — In  the  com- 
bats between  thefe  animals,  the  Walrus  it  faid  to  be  ge- 
nerally viftorious,  on  account  of  the  defperate  wounds  it 
Inflids  with  its  teeth. 
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THE  SEAL, 

{Phoca  Fitulinay  Lin. — Le  Phoque,  Buff.) 

Is  found,  with  fome  variety,  in  almoft  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  :  In  the  northern  feas  of  Afia,  Europe,  and 
America ;  as  well  as  the  lefs  frequented  regions  towards 
the  fouth  pole. 

Its  ufual  length  is  from  five  to  fix  feet.  The  body  is 
clofely  covered  with  fliort  hair  of  various  colours,  fmooth 
and  fliining ;  its  tongue  is  forked  at  the  end ;  it  has  two 
canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  fix  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper, 
and  four  in  the  lower  ;  it  has  five  toes  on  each  foot,  fur- 
niflied  with  ftrong  fliarp  claws,  which  enable  it  to  climb 
the  rocks,  on  which  it  frequently  bafks. 

It  fwims  with  great  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  is  very 

playful,  and  fports  without  fear  about  fliips  and  boats 

It  feeds  on  various  kinds  of  fifli,  and  is  frequently  feen 
near  the  fhore  in  purfuit  of  its  prey. 

Seals  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  coafts  of 
Great-Britain  ;  particularly  in  the  deep  receffes  and  ca- 
verns in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  they  re- 
fort  in  the  breeding  time,  and  continue  till  the  young 
ones  are  old  enough  Xo  go  to  fea. 
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The  vtime  for  taking  Seals  is  in  the  month  of  OcElober, 
or  the  beginning  of  November.  The  hunters,  provided 
with  torches  and  bludgeons,  enter  the  mouths  of  the  ca- 
verns about  midnight,  and  row  in  as  far  as  they  can  : 
They  then  land  ;  and,  being  properly  ftationed,  begin  by 
making  a  great  noife,  which  alarms  the  Seals,  and  brings 
them  down  from  all  parts  of  the  cavern  in  a  confufed  bo- 
dy, making  frightful  fhrieks  and  cries.  In  this  hazard- 
ous employment,  great  care  is  neceffary  on  the  part  of 
the  hunters  to  avoid  tlie  throng,  which  prefles  down  with 
great  impetuofity,  and  bears  away  every  thing  that  op- 
pofes  its  progrefs ;  but  when  the  firft  crowd  is  paft,  they 
kill  great  numbers  of  young  ones,  which  generally  ftrag- 
gle  behind,  by  ftriking  them  on  the  nofe. 

A  young  Seal  yields  above  eight  gallons  of  oil. — When 
full  grown,  their  fkins  are  very  valuable,  and  make  a 
t)eautiful  kind  of  leather,  much  ufed  in  making  fhoes, 
&c. 

The  flelh  of  the  Seal  is  fometimes  eaten  -,  and  that  it 
was  formerly  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  may  be 
feen  in  the  bill-of-fare  of  a  fumptuous  entertainment 
given  by  archbifhop  Nevil  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth. 

The  growth  of  Seals  is  fo  amazingly  rapid,  that  after 
nine  tides  from  their  birth  they  are  as  adlive  as  the  old 
ones. 

The  female  brings  forth  her  young  on  the  land,  fits  on 
her  hind  legs  while  Ihe  fuckles  them,  and  as  foon  as  they 
are  able,  carries  them  to  fea,  and  learns  them  to  fwim  and 
fearch  for  food :  When  they  become  fatigued,  flie  places 
them  on  her  back. — The  young  ones  know  the  voice  of 
their  mother,  and  attend  to  her  call. 
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The  voice  of  the  Seal  has  been  compared  to  the  hoarfe 
barking  of  a  Dog ;  when  young,  it  is  clearer,  and  refem- 
bles  the  mewing  of  a  Cat. 

Seals  are  likewufe  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Caf- 
pian  feas,  in  the  lake  Baikal,  and  fome  of  the  larger 
lakes.  Thefe  are  fmaller  than  the  falt-water  Seals ;  but 
fo  fat,  that  they  feem  almofl  fhapelefs. 

THE  HOODED  SEAL, 

Is  found  in  the  fouth  of  Greenland,  and  is  diftinguiflied 
by  a  thick  fold  on  its  forehead,  with  which  it  can  cover 
its  eyes  and  nofe.  Its  hair  is  white,  with  a  thick  coat  of 
black  woolly  hair  underneath,  which  makes  it  appear  of 
a  fine  gray  colour. — The  hunters  fay  that  it  is  not  eafily 
killed,  till  the  covering  on  its  head  is  removed. 
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THE  URSINE  SEAL,  OR  SEA-BEAR, 

{Phoca   Urfmay  Lin. — UOurs  Marin,  BufF.) 


Is  much  larger  than  the  common  Seal,  being  eight  feet 
in  length,  and  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  among  the  iflands  which  lie 
between  Kamfchatka  and  America  j  alfo  on  the  coafhs  of 
New  Zealand,  Staten  Illand,  New  Georgia,  and  Falk- 
land's iflands They  lie  in  thoufands  on  the  fliore,  in 

feparate  families,  each  confiding  of  above  an  hundred. 
One  male  will  fometimes  have  fifty  females,  vhich  he 
guards  with  extreme  jealoufy.  They  are  exceflively  fat 
and  indolent,  fometimes  even  fcarcely  moving  from  the 
place  where  they  lie  for  the  fpace  of  three  months ; 
during  which  time  the  females  breed  and  fuckle  their 
young.  If  another  approach  their  ftation,  they  are  rouf- 
ed  from  their  fupinenefs :    A  battle  enfues,  which  fre- 
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quently  becomes  general,  and  fpreads  confufion  through 
the  whole  fhore.  Thefe  conflids  are  extremely  violent; 
and  the  wounds  given  are  very  deep,  refembling  a  cut 
with  a  fabre. 

The  attachment  of  the  male  to  the  young  is  very 
ftrong :  He  defends  them  with  great  obftinacy,  and  fre- 
quently revenges  their  lofs  upon  the  female,  whom  he 
beats  moil  cruelly ;  whilft  fhe  crawls  to  his  feet,  and 
feems  to  deprecate  his  wrath  with  the  moft  obfequious 
geftures. 

The  female  generally  brings  forth  one,  feldom  two,  at 
a  time. 

They  fwim  with  great  eafe,  at  the  rate  of  about  feven 
miles  in  an  hour. — When  wounded,  they  will  feize  on  a 
boat,  carry  it  along  with  them,  and  fometimes  fink  it. — 
They  can  continue  a  long  time  under  water. — In  climb- 
ing rocks,  they  fallen  their  fore  paws,  and  draw  them- 
felves  up. 

Thefe,  and  all  the  Seal  kind,  will  live  a  long  time 
after  receiving  the  moft  dreadful  wounds ;  but  the  moft 
trifling  blow  on  the  fnout  or  forehead  inftantly  kills 
them. 

The  general  colour  of  thefe  animals  is  black.  They 
are  covered  with  a  coat  of  long  rough  hair,  under  which 
is  a  foft  down  of  a  bay  colour.  On  the  neck  of  the  old 
ones,  the  hair  is  ere6l,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  reft. 

The  fat  and  flefh  of  the  old  males  are  very  naufeous  •, 
but  thofe  of  the  females  and  the  young,  when  roafted, 
are  faid  to  be  as  good  as  the  flefli  of  a  fucking  Pig. 
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THE  BAT. 

This  fingular  animal  is  diftinguiflied  from  every  other 
quadruped  by  being  furnifhed  with  wings,  and  feems  to 
poflefs  a  middle  nature  between  four-footed  animals  and 
birds  :  It  is  allied  to  the  one  by  the  faculty  of  flying  on- 
ly, to  the  other  both  by  its  external  and  internal  ftruc- 
ture  :  In  each  refpe£t  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  imper- 
feft  -animal.  In  walking,  its  feet  feem  to  be  entangled 
with  Its  wings,  and  it  drags  its  body  on  the  ground  with 
extreme  aukwardnefs.  Its  motions  in  the  air  do  not 
feem  to  be  performed  with  eafe  j  it  raifes  itfelf  from!  the 
ground  with  difficulty,  and  Its  flight  is  laboured  and  III 
directed  ;  from  whence  It  has  very  fignificantly  been  cal- 
led the  Flitter-Mouse, ^There  are  feveral  varieties 

of  the  Bat  kind. 


THE  SHORT-EARED  BAT, 

(VefpertUio  Alurinus,  Lin. — Le  chniive  Soiirls,  Bufl-'.) 

Is  found  In  ,almoft  every  part  of  Europe,  and  is  mofl 
commonly  known  in  Great-Britain. — Its  ufual  length  is 
about  two  Inches  and  a  halt ;  the  extent  of  the  wings 
nine  Inches. 
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it  makes  its  firft  appearance  early  in  the  fummer.  It 
fleeps  during  the  day,  and  begins  Its  flight  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening.  It  frequents  the  fides  of  woods,  glades, 
and  fhady  walks ;  and  is  frequently  obferved  to  fkim  a- 
long  the  furface  of  the  water  in  queft  of  gnats  and  other 
infects,  which  are  its  principal  food. 

Its  membranes  or  wings  are  of  a  dulky  colour,  and  ve- 
ry thin ;  they  extend  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  tail :  The 
hind  feet  are  divided  into  five  toes,  furnifhed  with  claws ; 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  fliort  foft  fur,  of  a  moufe- 
colour,  tinged  with  red ;  the  eyes  are  very  fmall ;  and 
the  ears  like  thofe  of  a  Moufe ;  it  has  four  cutting  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fix  in  the  under. 

The  female  produces  two  young  at  a  time,  which  fhe 
fuckles  at  her  breaft;  and  is  faid  to  carry  them  when  fly- 
ing. 

Towards  the  end  of  fummer,  the  Bat  retires  into 
caves,  old  buildings,  or  hollow  trees ;  where  it  remains 
in  a  ftate  of  inadlivlty.  During  winter,  fome  cover 
themfelves  with  their  wings  as  with  a  mantle,  and  fuf- 
pend  themfelves  by  the  hind  feet ;  others  flick  faft  to  old 
walls  ;  and  fome  retire  into  holes. 
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THE  LONG-EARED  BAT, 

[FeJpertUio  Auritus,  Lin — UOreillar^  BuiF.) 

Is  only  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length  ;  the  extent 
of  its  wings  is  feven  inches  j  its  ears  are  above  an  inch 
long,  very  thin,  and  almoft  tranfparent;  M^ithin  each  of 
them  there  is  a  membrane,  refembling  an  ear,  vi^hich 
may  poflibly  ferve  as  a  valve  to  defend  the  organs  of 
hearing  during  its  ina6live  ftate. 

THE  GREAT  BAT, 
(Z,«  NoBule,  BufF.) 

Is  found  in  Great-Britain,  but  is  not  fo  common  as  the 
two  laft-mentioned :  It  is  likewife  found  in  France,  and 
is  common  in  various  parts  of  Ruflla. 

Its  length  is  nearly  three  inches ;  that  of  the  tail  one 
and  feven-tenths  ;  the  extent  of  the  wings  thirteen  inch- 
es j  the  ears  are  fhort,  the  hair  of  a  reddilh-afli'  colour, 
and  on  the  chin  there  is  a  very  fmall  wart. 
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THE  PIPISTRELLE, 

Is  the  fmalleft,  and  Its  appearance  the  lead  difgufting, 
of  all  Bats.  Its  length  is  not  quite  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter; the  extent  of  its  wings  fix  and  aitelf  j  its  nofe  is 
fmall,  ears  broad,  and  its  forehead  covered  with  long 
hairs  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  yellowifh-brown 
colour,  the  lower  part  dufky,  and  the  lips  yellow. — It  in- 
habits France,  and  is  common  in  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

THE  BARBASTELLE, 

Is  diftinguilhed  by  the  fhortnefs  of  its  face,  almoft  coti- 
cealed  by  its  large  broad  ears,  the  bafes  of  which  touch 
each  other,  and  cover  the  forehead  and  eyes :  Its  cheeks 
are  full,  and  its  lips  hairy ;  its  nofe  is  very  fhort,  and  the 
end  of  it  flat.  Its  length  is  about  two  inches  •,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wings  ten  and  a  half. — It  is  found  in  France. 

THE  SEROTINE, 

Is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  Bat  •,  its  nofe  is  fome- 
what  longer  ;  its  ears  are  Ihort,  and  broad  at  the  bafe ; 
the  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  light  brown 
or  ruft  colour,  and  the  belly  paler. — It  is  hkewife  found 
in  France. 

THE  HORSE-SHOE  BAT, 
Is  diftinguifhed  by  a  membrane  furrounding  its  nofe  and 
upper  lip  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe  ;  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.    Its  ears  are  long,  very  broad 
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at  the  bafe,  and  are  not  furnifhed  with  a  fmaller  or  in- 
ternal ear,  common  to  almoft  all  the  Bat  kind :  The  up- 
per part  of  the  body  is  of  an  all>  colour,  the  belly  M^hi- 
ti{h. — They  vary  in  fize ;  the  largeft  are  above  three 
inches  and  a  half  long  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the 
tail ',  the  extent  of  the  wings  is  above  fourteen. 

This  kind  is  very  common  in  France,  and  is  the  lafl  of 
fcven  diftindl  fpecies  defcribed  by  M.  Buffon  as  natives 
of  that  country. — Thefe  are  all  equally  harmlefs,  diminu- 
tive, and  obfcure ;  fliunning  tlie  light,  and  endeavouring 
to  conceal  themfelves  in  holes  and  caverns.  They  never 
com.e  out,  but  during  the  night,  In  queft  of  food  j  and 

return  at  day-break  to  their  dreary  habitations. But 

under  the  influence  of  a  warmer  chmate,  the  Bat  aflumes 
a  very  different  chara£l:er,  and  poflefles  powers  which 
render  it  formidable  to  mankind,  and  a  fcourge  to  thofe 
countries  where  it  is  found.  Some  of  them  are  as  large 
as  a  well-grown  pullet ;  and  fo  numerous,  that  they  fre- 
quently darken  the  air  as  they  fly.  They  are  fond  of 
blood,  and  will  attack  men  whom  they  find  afleep  ;  they 
are  faid  to  introduce  their  fliarp-pointed  tongues  into  a 
vein,  fucking  the  blood  till  they  are  fatiated,  without 
awakening  the  fufl^erer. 

The  ancients  had  an  imperfedt  knowledge  of  thefe 
animals ;  and  from  their  aptnefs  to  convert  every  obje£t 
of  terror  into  an  imaginary  being,  it  is  probable  they  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  Harpies,  from  the  cruelty,  voracity, 
and  difgufting  deformity  of  thefe  creatures. 

Thefe  monfters  inhabit  Madagafcar,  and  all  the  iflands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  :  They  have  likewife  been  found  in 
New  Holland,  tlie  Friendly  Ifles,  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
New  Caledonia. 
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.     THE  TERNATE  BAT, 
{Vefpertirio  VampyruSy  Lin. — La  RouJJetiey  BufF.) 

Is  above  one  foot  in  length,  and  the  extent  of  its  wings 
more  than  four :  It  has  large  canine  teeth,  four  cutting 
teeth  above,  and  the  fame  below ;  its  tongue  is  pointed, 
and  terminated  witli  (harp-pointed  papillae,  or  prickles  5 
its  nofe  is  fharp,  and  its  ears  large  and  naked ;  it  has 
five  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  furnilhed  with  ftrong  hooked 
claws  ;  it  has  no  tail  -,  the  head  is  of  a  dark  ruft  colour ; 
the  back  duflcy  •,  the  neck,  Ihoulders,  and  under  fide,  of 
a  lightifh-brown,  inclining  to  red  5  the  membranes  of  the. 
wings  duflcy. 
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They  feed  on  fruits,  and  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
juice  of  the  palm-tree,  with  which  they  will  frequently 
intoxicate  themfelves,  fo  as  to  drop  on  the  ground.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  of  them  may  fome- 
times  be  feen  on  the  fame  tree,  all  hanging  with  their 
heads  down,  and  their  wings  folded  j  and  in  this  manner 
they  repofe  during  great  part  of  the  day. — ^They  grow  ve- 
ry fat  at  certain  times  of  the  year;  and  when  young, 
they  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  confidered  as  excel- 
lent food. 


THE  ROUGETTE,  OR  LESSER  TERNATE  BAT, 

Inhabits  the  fame  countries,  and  is  very  fimilar  to  the 
laft  in  the  fhape  of  its  head  and  body  :  The  hair  is  of  a 
cinereous  brown  colour ;  and  on  the  neck  it  has  a  half- 
collar,  of  a  lively  red,  mixed  with  orange.  It  is  about 
five  inches  long;  and  the  extent  of  its  wings  little  more 
than  two  feet. 

The  Rougettes  fly  in  flocks,  and  perfectly  obfcure  the 
air  with  their  numbers.  They  fly  from  one  ifland  to 
^mother,  and  begin  their  flight  about  fun-fet.  During 
the  day,  they  lodge  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees.  They 
live  chiefly  in  trees ;  and  when  about  to  fly,  they  beat 
the  air  with  their  wings,  before  they  can  difengage  them- 
'felves  from  the  branch  to  which  they  are  attached. — 
When  fhot  or  fuddenly  furprifed,  feveral  of  them  fall 
"to  the  ground  ;  and  in  that  fituation  are  incapable  of  re- 
fuming  their  flight,  till  they  climb  upon  fome  elevated 
objedl.  They  move  aukwardly  on  the  ground,  and  ufe 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  quit  it  as  fcon  as  pofllble. — Both 
thefe  kinds  bring  only  one  young  at  a  time  once  a  year. 
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THE  SPECTRE  BAT. 

{Vefpertllio  SpeSfrunty  Lin. — Le  Vampu'Cy  Buff.) 

Its  nofe  is  long  •,  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  membrane, 
of  a  conical  form,  fomewhat  like  a  horn,  but  flexile, 
which  gives  it  a  hideous  and  difgufting  afpe£l.  It  has 
no  tail.  Its  body  is  covered  with  long  hair,  of  an  afh 
colour. It  is  found  in  Surinam.  Stedman,  in  his  ac- 
count of  that  colony,  particularly  defcribes  it,  and  fays 
that  it  is  fond  of  human  blood. 

THE  SENEGAL  BAT,  ' 

Has  two  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper,  and  fix  in  the  under 
jaw ;  and  two  canine  teeth,  and  eight  grinders,  in  each 
jaw :  Its  head  is  long,  ears  fliort  and  pointed,  head  and 
body  of  a  tawny-brown  colour,  belly  lighter,  length  ra- 
ther more  than  four  inches,  extent  of  the  wings  twenty- 
pne. — It  is  found  in  Senegal. 

THE  BULL-DOG  BAT. 

Its  nofe  is  thick ;  lips  large,  and  fomewhat  pendulous; 
its  ears  are  broad  and  round,  the  edges  touching  each 
other  in  the  front ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
deep  a{h  colour,  the  lower  paler ;  its  tail  long ;  length 
about  two  inches  j  extent  of  the  wings  nine  and  a  half: 
It  has  twenty-fix  teeth ;  two  cutting  and  two  canine  in 
each  jaw ;  eight  grinders  in  the  upper,  and  ten  in  the 
lower  jaw. — It  inhabits  the  Weft-Indies. 
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THE  BEARDED  BAT. 

The  noftrlls  of  this  animal  are  not  feparated  by  a  car- 
tilage, as  in  moft  animals,  but  are  placed  on  the  fide  of  a 
fmall  gutter  or  furrow,  which  is  open  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  the  ears  are  long  and  narrow  •,  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  body  Is  of  a  reddllh-brown  colour,  the 
lower  part  whitifh,  tinged  with  yellow  •,  hair  on  the  fore- 
head and  under  the  chin  very  long  j  length  of  the  body 
about  an  inch  and  a  half, — extent  of  the  wings  little 
more  than  feven. 


THE   STRIPED   BAT, 
{Vefpertillo  Spafmay  Lin.) 

Has  a  fmall,  fhort  nofe  -,  ears  fhort,  broad,  and  pointing 
forward. — Thefe  Bats  vary  in  colour.  The  body  is  ge- 
nerally of  a  clear  brown,  the  under  part  whitifh :  Its 
wings  are  ftriped  with  black,  and  fometlmes  with  yellow 

and  brown. — Length  of  the  body  two  inches It  is  a 

native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  Kirkvoula. 

To  this  we  may  add  a  very  minute  kind,  mentioned  by 
Mr  Forfler,  which  was  feen  and  heard  in  myriads  on  the 
ifland  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  •,  but  every 
attempt  of  our  voyagers  to  obtain  a  nearer  infpedilon  of 
them  failed  of  fuccefs. 

Bats  differ  very  much  in  the  number  and  difpofition  of 
their  teeth,  which  has  occafioned  no  fmall  confufion  in 
the  arrangements  of  fyftematic  writers  ;  fome  of  them 
being  furnllhed  with  two,  others  with  more,  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw. 
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We  have  now  given  the  mofl:  diftinguifhed  varieties  of 
this  curious  fpecies.  It  would  be  fruitlefs,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  to  point  out  all  the  peculiarities  to  be  found  in  the 
various  tribes  which  abound  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  differ  from  each  other  more  in  their  habits 
and  difpolitions  than  in  their  exterior  form  and  appear- 
ance, which  in  all  of  them  feem  to  be  equally  deformed 
and  difgufting. — But  we  fhould  not  from  hence  conclude 
that  imperfe£l:ion  and  deformity  are  always  in  uniform 
analogy  with  the  notions  we  have  preconceived  of  what 
is  fair  and  beautiful. — Amidft  the  infinite  productions  of 
Creative  Power,  variety  of  form,  difference  of  faculties, 
and  degrees  of  utility,  are  eminently  obfervable ;  com- 
pofing  one  general  plan,  in  which  wifdom,  order,  and 
fitnefs,  are  difplayed  through  all  its  parts. 
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ADDENDA, 

WE  are  favoured,  by  the  Literary  and  Philofophlcal 
Society  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  with  the  figures  and 
defcriptions  of  two  very  rare  animals,  fent  to  them  from 
New  South  "Wales,  by  James  Hunter,  Efq.  Governor  of 
that  fettlement. 

The  one  appears  to  be  of  the  Opoflum  genus,  of 
which  the  moft  unqueftionable  proof  is,  that  it  has  a 
falfe  belly  or  pouch,  for  the  reception  of  its  young  after 
their  protrufion  from  the  uterus  j  common  to  every  ani- 
mal of  that  kind. 

The  other  feerns  to  be  an  animal  fui  generis  i  it  ap- 
pears to  poflefs  a  threefold  nature,  that  of  a  fifh,  a  bird, 
and  a  quadruped,  and  is  related  to  nothing  that  we  have 
hitherto  feen  :  We  fhall  not  attempt  to  arrange  it  in  any 
of  the  ufual  modes  of  claffification,  but  content  ourfelves 
with  giving  the  defcription  of  both  thefe  curious  animals 
as  they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 


LI 
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THE  WOMBACH. 

«  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

«  This  animal  was  found  upon  an  ifland  on  the  coaft; 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  latitude  40"  36'  S.  where  con- 
fiderable  numbers  were  caught  by  the  company  of  a  (liip 
which  had  been  wrecked  there  on  her  voyage  from  Ben- 
gal to  Port  Jackfon. 

*<  I  received  this  animal  alive,  by  a  veflel  which  I  had 
fent  to  the  relief  of  the  fufFeixrs :  It  was  exceed)*  gly 
weak  when  it  arrived,  as  it  had,  during  its  confinement 
on  board,  refufed  every  kind  of  fuftenance,  except  a 
fmall  quantity  of  boiled  rice,  which  was  forced  down  its 
throat.  I  had  it  frequently  taken  out  of  the  box  in 
wliich  it  was  kept,  that  it  might  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  which,  however,  it  did  not  feem 
to  enjoy  ;  but  whenever  it  could  ihelter  itfelf  under  a 
Ihrub,  there  it  would  continue  and  fleep.  It  refufed 
every  kind  of  food  on  fliore  as  it  had  done  on  board,  but 
we  could  fee  it  fomctimes  nibble  a  little  of  the  roots  of 
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ruflies  or  grafs  :  It  grew  weaker  every  day,  was  exceed- 
ingly harmlefs,  and  would  allow  any  perfon  to  carry  it 
about.  After  having  lived,  with  fcarcely  any  kind  of 
food,  for  fix  weeks,  it  died ;  and  its  inteftines  and  brain 
having  been  taken  out,  I  preferved  the  body  in  fpirits, 
for  the  infpe£lion  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Literary 
and  Philofophical  Society  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne. 

"  It  is  abbut  the  fize  of  a  Badger,  a  fpecies  of  which 
we  fuppofed  it  to  be,  from  its  dexterity  in  burrowing  in 
the  earth,  by  means  of  its  fore  paws  j  but  on  watching 
its  general  motions,  it  appeared  to  have  much  of  the  ha- 
bits and  manner  of  a  Bear. 

<*  Its  head  is  large  ;  the  forehead,  above  the  eyes,  is 
particularly  broad,  from  which  it  tapers  to  the  nofe, 
which  is  a  hard  grifly  fubftance,  and  feems  well  adapted 
for  removing  the  earth  when  it  burrows  :  It  has  two 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  long  and  {harp  like  thofe  of  a 
Kanguroo,  with  a  fpace  of  about  an  inch  between  them 
and  the  grinders,  which  are  ftrong  and  well  fet :  From 
the  ftrudlure  of  its  teeth,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  car- 
nivorous animal :  Its  eyes  are  fmall  and  black ;  its  ears 
ii'aort  and  pointed  •,  its  paws  are  fomething  like  thofe  of  a 
Beaver  :  Its  weight  appeared  to  be  about  forty  pounds. 
It  runs  aukwardly,  in  the  manner  of  a  Bear,  fo  that  a 
man  could  eafily  overtake  it.  There  is  fomething  un- 
common in  the  form  of  its  hinder  parts ;  its  pofterlors 
do  not  round  off  like  thofe  of  mod  other  animals,  but 
fall  fuddenly  down  in  a  Hoping  diredlion,  commencing  at 
the  hip  joint,  and  defcending  to  the  knee  joint  of  the 
hind  legs ;  from  this  joint  to  the  toe  it  appears  to  tread 
flat  upon  the  ground  ;  its  tail  is  fo  (hort,  as  hardly  to  be 
difcovered  :  Its  colour  is  that  of  a  cream-coloured  brown, 
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intermixed  with  black  hairs. ^This  animal  has  lately 

been  difcovered  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of 
this  country  alfo.  Its  flelh  is  delicate  meat. — This  one 
is  a  female,  and  has  the  falfe  belly*  for  the  fccurity  of 
its  young.     The  mountain  natives  call  it  Wombach.'^ 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  few  animals  hi- 
therto found  in  the  newly-difcovered  countries  in  the  South 
Seas,  fhould  all  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  pouch  or  falfe  belly, 
though  in  other  refpedts  they  differ  from  each  other  both  in 
form  and  manners. 
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AN  AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMAL, 

«  Is  found  in  the  frefh  water  lakes,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  Cat ;  it  chiefly  frequents  the  banks  of  the 
lakes ;  its  bill  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  a  duck,  and  it 
probably  feeds  in  muddy  places  in  the  fame  way ;  its 
eyes  are  very  fmall ;  it  has  four  Ihort  legs ;  the  fore  legs 
are  fliorter  than  thofe  of  the  hind,  and  their  webs  fpread 
confiderably  beyond  the  claws,  which  enables  it  to  fwim 
with  great  eafe ;  the  hind  legs  are  alfo  webbed,  and  the 
claws  are  long  and  fharp.  They  are  frequently  feen  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  where  they  blow  like  a  turtle : 
Their  tail  is  thick,  Ihort,  and  very  fat. 

"The  natives  fay  they  fometimes  fee  them  of  a  very 
large  fize." 


ERRATA. 


Page    46,  Line    a,  for  Grumiens  read  Grunniens. 

I.    81,  '  '        \Z,  for  Sarrus  read^iTrh. 
■  III.    90,  — —  IT,  for  Leucophoe  read  Leucophoca. 
-  90,  '  23,  dele  with. 

,  96,  ■  10,  for  Codous  read  Coudous. 

■  107,  — —  l%,for  Corina  read  Covint,        . 
«— .  ajgj  ___.    2,  for  Marte  read  Martes. 
—— 304j  — —    ItforDoxreadTiog. 
__  502,  — —    8,  yir  Cirqumjon  read  Cirquingon. 
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